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THE QUIVER 


Cerin Cll lerks 


To meet the high cost of living you must augment your earning 
capacity. This is a duty you owe to yourself and your dependents. 


ENSURE PROMOTION 


BY THE SHEER FORCE OF 


SPECIALISED KNOWLEDCE. in 

The METROPOLITAN COLLECE — the EREIARYSHP 
Varsity of Secretarial and Accountancy BA ANCY 
Training—provides, at nominal cost, ee NKING 
finest business ex —_ nt it is possible Cc 
to obtain, comprising individual postal OMMERCE 


coaching (intensive or rp wrolonged, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the student). 
unrivalled in comprehensiveness and 


efficiency. 
* * * 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TRAININC— 
TAKEN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME. 


By means of a course of Specialised Postal Training 
under the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE—which can be 
acquired in leisure hours, not interfering in any way 
with your employment—YOU can qualify for a 
higher grade and highly paid position. A few 
months of evening study, in the quiet and comfort 
of your own home, will double or treble your earning 
powers, 


A student of the METROPOLITAN COLLECE can 
attain to a tighly pald position without sitting for 
any examination, but the man with ambitions to 
reach one of the highest places in business life (a 
£2,000 — £3,000-a-year post, for instance, or to 
set up as a Practising Accountant or Secretary), 
should take one or more of the recognised examina- 
tions, for which coaching of outstanding efficiency 
is essential. The College is the largest and most 
successful training-centre in the Kingdom for these 
examinations. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

1. The College ne ents more successful candidates 
for the prote: nal Accountants’ and Secretaries’ 
examinatic ans than any other training centre in 
the British Isles. 

2. The most ey qualified Accountancy and 
Secretarial tat in the <p comprising 
many Final Hon sursmen and Barristers-at-Law. 

3. The Fees are m if desired, 
be paid by easy ‘nstalmen ts. 

4 Free Appointments Bureau when qualified. 


The imprimatur of a METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
training sets the seal on a man's abilities, 
enforcing recognition from, employers. 


Send a post card to-day 
for the FREE GUIDE. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
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GAN PLAY THE 
TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National 
Music System 


yy T makes no difference whether 
’ you have had previous lessons 
or not, whether you are 80 years 
of age or only 8, we guarantee 
that you can play the piano to- 
day by this wonderful and simple 
system. There are no _ sharps, 
flats, or theoretical difficulties to 
worry you, and no tiresome or 
. wearisome exercises or scales to be 
= learnt. You play correctly with 
both hands at once. No difficulty 
or drudgery whatever. 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 


“You cannot fail.” All you have to do is to sit down to the piano with our music 
and play it at once—Hymns, Dance Music, Songs, Classics, anything. 


OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE 
PLAYING PERFECTLY. If they can do it so can you. 


If you are one of the thousands who have tried and failed, have given up learning by 
the old methods owing to the difficulties, or if you are afraid to begin because of the 
drudgery, let us tell you all about this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect system, which 
is a real educator. The word “educator” means “to lead out” or “to draw out.” 
It does not mean “to cram in.” Our system draws out the musical powers of our 
students from the very first lesson. Take advantage of the offer we make on the coupon 
below, and by return of post you will receive eight tunes, which we guarantee you can 
play; thus you can prove for yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy 
of our statements. ‘This small outlay will open up the delights of the vast realm of 
music to you and give you many years of purest pleasure. 


No one need ever say again, “I wish I could play”; 
everyone can do it, to-day. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the M. Zer, ton’s National Music System, Memorial Hall, The Quiver 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. Sil 
_ Being a reader of Tue Quiver and desiring to test your system, I send herewith postal ordei for 
ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, in return tor which please send me your “Special No. 1,” published 
at 26. 6d., containing - tunes, with instructions how I can play them at the first sitting, also your special 

Booklet and particulars of how I can become a thorough musician. 

NOTE.—Please fill in postal order payable to Naunton’s National Musio System, Ltd. 
Colonial readers, British Postal Orders only accepted. 
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99? Patent 


The HU Registered 
Adaptable Barless Fire 


Keeps you warm with half Rations. 


SELF-FIXING. 


See Testimonials, 


A Well-made, Useful Barless Front with Polished 
Trivet-Table, attachable to existing Bottom Grate 
with two bolts. Nicely Japanned. 


| INSIST 
FINEST 
OBTAIN: WITH NAME 


CAST ON. 


Price from 18/3. 


THOUSANDS 1 IN USE. 


POST FREE. Particulars various HUE’ FIRES, 
ang ma othe 


nts and testimonials, 
YOUNG & MARTEN, Ltd. 


Treasure Cot 


Snug, Hygienic, Portable, 
Complete protection from 
Draughts and Glaring Light. 
Folds up. Easily washed, 
: : All British Made. 


Price 0 carr. 
Jrom 3 /=: paid, 


Sent on 7 days’ 
approval per 


parcel post. 
Complete iavettes 
most 
daintlest es 
atvery moderate 
ices. 
Lreasure 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


TREASURE COT CO., LTD. (Dept. M2), 
124 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES 
YOUR BRAIN = 

EARN 
jr you 


750 


YEAR 


{500 


400 
AYVEAR 


AVE you ever properly realised 

‘the fact that in your brain you 
possess the finest money - making 
machine in the world ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 500,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


Over 100,000 British and Dominion 
officers and men have studied the 
Course; including 150 Admirals and 
Generals. 


By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles, It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind, Send a post card (or cail) 
to-day. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, 
VERSEAS BRANCHES—Meibourne: 

Durban: Ciub Arcade. 
Bombay: Chowpatti, 


46-48 Market 
Toronto: Temple 
Sea face. 
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A SAFE AND 
CERTAIN CURE 


(Does not contain any 
Antifebrin whatever) 


‘CEPHOS LT BLACKBURN. 
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THE QUIVER 


Why not Write for the Press ? 


The scope for free-lance writers has never been so great, nor the 
rate of payment so high. The London Correspondence College 
provides Courses of Instruction (by post) in Journalism, and in 
Short Story Writing, which have been prepared by the foremost 
authors of the day, and are conducted by MAX PEMBERTON. 
The Contributors include : 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch Q ay M.A., Litt.D. Prof of English Literature, Camb. 

Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., Litt.D.  Zaitor of the “ British Weekly." 

Dion Clayton Calthrop The brilliant imaginative writer. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford = 7%e eminent novelist and playwright. 

Hamilton Fyfe  7%e distinguished Foreign and Special correspondent of the “ Daily Mail.” 

Charles Garvice One of the most widely read novelists of the day. 

Barry Pain ie Jamous humorous writer. 


W. Pett Ridge = 7%e inimitable master of humorous characterisation. 


And other eminent writers, including the Editor-in-Chief of Messrs. Cassell & Co., the 
Chief Sub-Editor of the ‘‘Daily Express,"" and the Dramatic Critic of the “ Observer." 


The Courses teach everything the beginner ought to know. By constructive criticism of his own work, each 
student's ability is developed and his difficulties overcome. The amateur is shown how to become a profes nianal, 
and is taught how to make his writing pay. 


Write to-day for Prospectus and full particulars free and post free, from the SECRETARY 


aa The London Correspondence College ET 
14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 Fo 


XMAS FESTIVITIES. Scrd to-day 2/6 in stamps or P.O. tc 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM, 


| 
and they will forward you per Parcels Post 
| 1 Bottle MASON’S GINGER WINE ESSENCE 
| 1 Bottle MASON’S RASPBERRY WINE ESSENCE 
_ 1 Bottle MASON’S ELDERBERRY WINE ESSENCE 
SANITARY | 1 Bottle MASON’S ORANGE WINE ESSENCE 
PO L I S H. | Each bottle sufficient to make 


NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR | 
HAS THE SAME REFRESHING 

| An established favourite at 
For FLOORS, FURNITURE, | Year Parties. 


LINOLEUM, &c. 


Of all Grocers, Stores, 
Ironmongers. 


A little RONUK goes 
a long way, and will 
polish and re-polish by 
simply using a brush 
or a cloth or, better 
still) a Ronuk Home 


TOBACCO HABIT 


Conquered in 3 Days. 
I offer a genuine guaranteed Remedy for 
tobacco or snuff habit. It is mild, pleasant, 
strengthening. For either sex. Overcome 
that “peculiar nervousness and craving 
for cigarettes, cigars, pipes, chewing 
tobacco, or snuff. It is unsafe and tor- 
turing to attempt to rid yourself of tobacco 


4 or snuff habit by suddenly stopping by will 

re —_ power ; don’t do it, The correct method is to 

Polisher. | eliminate the nicotine poison from the 

ystem, strengthen the weakened, irritated 

Write jor leaflet to— membranes and nerves, and genuinely overcome the craving. You 

i. can give up tobacco and enjoy yourself a thousand times better, 
RONUK, LTD., while in robust he; vith. My be 

abc wonder method. Legi 

Portslade, Brighton, testimonials. Inexpensive, reliable. Book on Seknees  RUINING 

Sussex. and Snuff Habit, testin nials and all circulars, sent in 
d LIFE. 

plain wrappers on receipt d. in stamps. Write to-day. 


EDW. J. WOODS, Ltd., 10 Norfolk St. (485 T.A.S.), London, W,C, 2. 
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Drink Delicious 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


| THE VERY BEST THING 


I know of for 


HEAD COLD, HAY-FEVER 


Dizziness and Faintness 
q my old Friend 


"MACKENZIE'S 
{ SMELLING BOTTLE 


Of all Chemists and Stores, 2/-, or post free 2/3 from 


MACKENZIE’S LABORATORY, Castue Street, READING. 


LABORATORIES LTD, 


The BEAUTY 


of a clear, soft, and velvety complexion 
secured by the regular use of M.F. 
SOCIETY SKIN FOOD. [refines 
away wrinkles and gives the bloom o 
youth. It prevents hair on face. 
Jars, 2/- and 4/6 ~~ Post 3d. 


** FRAGRANT MEMORIES” 
linger round scenes ot 1 aged | be vuty 
Knit them er by sending M.F.T.'s 
“ Scotch Mountain. “Weather” or 
“Trossachs Bouquet” to one you 
hold dear. hese Perfumes ar 
links that bind. In beautiful Cut-Glass 
splendid choice. 


Bottles and Caskets 
Prices, 3/6, 6/6, 10/6, 17/6, to £2, e t free. 
Iv. THOMPSON, 
11 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Homeopathic Chemist and Perfumery and Toilet Expert. 


UMBRELLAS. 


THIS 
UMBRELLA 


photographed before and 
after repair, is an example of 
what can be done in the Stan 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck In the 
first picture, the -econd slows 
the poor “ patient” alter being 
repaired and re-covered with 
the famous Stunworth “ De 
flance”’ Sik Union, 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day, together with P.O. fo 
yand it will reach you per 
return of post, looking as tre 
as on the day you frst pur 
chased it. Postage on Forei, 
Orders |/- extra, 
A post card wil! bring! y yu Our 
lilustrated Catalogue of Sta 
worth “ Defiance” Umbreltl 
and patterns tor re-coveri 
umbreilas trom 6). wpwaris 


STANWORTH & CO. 


Northern Umbrella Worka, 


BLACKBURN. 


1 DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey 


and faded hairs to 
their natural colour 
with 


LOCKYER'S 


Sulphur HAIR 
)RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening 
to the ftormer 
colour ina few days, thus 
securing preserved ap- 
pearance, has enabled 
thousands to retain their 
position, 
2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 

Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing 

This world-famed Tair Restorer ia prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Perren & Ltd, 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, 8.E.1, and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any cheimis ta and stores throughout the world, 


SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
aciear complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable 
pimples, distiguring blotches, « nate eczema, disappear by 
applying which renders the skin spotless,soft, clear, 
supple, comfortable. For 42 years it has been the remedy for 


Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 

Pimples Roughness Scurf Spots 

Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 
Bulpholine ts prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. Parpse 
& Co,, Ltd., 12 Be Mord L. boratories, La S.E.1, and is sold 


sined direct from them 
nughout the world. 


in bottles at Band 3-. It can be obt 
by post or from any Chemists and Stores thre 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunsooroh. 
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The figure 
you admire 


OUR desire to reproduce the graceful line, 

the beautiful symmetry, the exact poise and 
easy deportment which you set as your IDEAL, 
can be gratified, with COMFORT and HEALTH, 
if you will but wear the corset which has been ex- 
pressly designed for that purpose. 


A glance at the ‘‘ BEAUTIFIT” will shew you 
why it excels over any other type as a hygienic 
adaptor of the figure and a perfect Health-giving 
Corset. Its shape is unique, it is fully boned 
with pliable busks and steels—long enough to 
give proper support, yet not so long as to impede 
free movement. (In other corsets you sacrifice 
one for the other.) The great secret lies in the 
ingenious side lacing arrangement, which ensures 
a perfect fit to every wearer and also makes 
the ‘‘BEAUTIFIT” Corset adaptable for every 
occasion—work, afternoons, sport, dress, mater- 
nity, nursing—in fact, whilst being suitable for 
every ordinary or special need, it is so perfectly | 
shaped that mothers find it easy to retain a 
graceful figure without injury. 

The BEAUTIFIT” 
gives you much longer 
service because you may 
wash it with perfect safe- 
ty, the steels being 
absolutely rustless. 


A Toilet Preparation 
= for rendering the hands — 4 
soft and white. De- 
| = lightfully perfumed 

; with the Essence of the 
| Violet. 


Add a little “ Ess Viotto” 
to the warm water in the —— 
toilet basin, and you will find 
it has a most refreshing and 
beneficial effect upon the com- 
plexion. 


Corset 


12/11 


per pair. 


Sold by all Chemists and 
Stores,t/10h, 3/9,& 5/-fer bot. 


OMAR KHAYYAM PERFUME 


: The Scent ot a Persian Garden, + 
10/-, 20/-, 


WHOLF SALE 
BRONNLEY & CO, LTD.I 
LONDON, W.3. 


Postage abroad extra. 


Stocked in all sizes 
from 20 to 30 ins. 


Here is your proof ! 


We will send you the ‘‘' BEAUTIFIT" Corset on 
approval, so that you may try it on, examine it 
thoroughly, and note its valuable teatures. If you 
are not pertectly satisfied, we will retund the full 
amount of your cash upon return of the corset. 
Send your order now You take no risk, vet a 
trial ot the “‘BEAUTIFIT™” will at once show how 
easily, how comfortably, your figure may «approach = 
your ideal Please give waist measurement over ; 
underclothing. = fi 


THE BEAUTIFIT CORSET CO. = 


Dept. 99, 19/21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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Anything made of Metal 


can be quickly and 
efficiently repaired with 
FLUXITE. Include a 
tin of FLUXITE in 
your motor repair outfit 
and keep a tin at home 
as well. Mechanics 
WILL have FLUXITE 
because it 


SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 


Of all Ironmongers tn Tins, 8d. 
1/4 & 2/8. 
Get a tin to-day. 


ARRIV 


FLUXITE LTD., 225 Bevin gton Stree 


SIMPLIFIES. 
SOLDERING" 
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Rupture Cure 


Sent on Trial to Prove It. 
Don’t Wear a Truss Any Longer. 


After Thirty Years’ Experience we have 
produced an Appliance for Men, Women, 
and Children that actually Cures Rupture. 


If you have tried almost every- 
thing else come to us, Where 
others fail-is where we have our 
greatest success. Send attached 
coupon to-day and we will send 
you free our illustrated book on 
Rupture and its cure, showing the 
Appliance, and giving you prices 
and names of many people who 
have tried it and are extremely 
grateful. It is instant relief when 
all others fail. Remember we use 
no salves, no harness, no lies. 

We send on trial to prove what 
we say is true. You are the judge, 
and having once seen our illus- 
trated book and read it, you will 
be as enthusiastic as hundreds of 
patients whose letters you can also 
read. Fill in the free coupon below 
and post to-day. It is well worth 
your time, whether you try our 
Appliance or not. 


benefited 


Trusses Were No Earthly Use. 


High Street, Seal, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 
I should like to say that I find great comfort in wearing your 
| I never thought I should have been able to take up 
ipation as blacksmith again. ‘lrusses were no earthly use 


, and caused me great pain, but now I can go to my work with 
feel quite safe. I shall always take great pleasure in re- 
onderful Appliance to those I come in contact 


CoLLInson, 


A Cheap and Infallible Remedy. 


C. E. Brooks, 
Dear Sir,—After a year’s weari 


ending 


69 Oxford Road, Macclesfield. 
of your famous Rupture Appli- 


e, 1 can find no words to « press my Imiration of such an 
efit | have ved from its use. All 


I that your clients have said in 


noni I can fi ut and con- 

Jam of your 
Apy uitly ordered if th ufferers 
for my part eserve 

t yr it ip and 
Mul remedy for so widespread a ¢ we per 
leotly free to make what use you ple s letter 

Ours tat bre 


I am Entirely Cured. 


12 Union Street, Clydebank. 
It gives me great pleasure to add my testimony to the real worth 
your Rupture ter 


] it 1 a great deal, in my 
even what you y fori I that is saying a 
Rood deal, I rec} f icity, neatn 

mit gh I ite 

ty cured, 1 € e with ait, it 
KO inconvenience w - can indulge in y kind of 
xercise con 
al con | 1 to men without the slightest fear, which I could 
fore T got it. Tam ible to give this report 


From a photograph of Mr. C. E. Brooks, 
inventor of the Appliance, who cured 
himself, and whose experience has since 
thousands. 

write to-day. 


TEN REASONS WHY 


You Should Send for the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 

1. It is absolutely the only Appiiance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and 
in it are embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for years. 

2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 

3. Being an air-cushion of soft rubber, 
it clings closely to the body, yet never 
blisters or causes irritation. 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads, 
used in common trusses, it is not cum- 
bersome or ungainly. 

5. It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through 
the clothing. 

6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the unpleasant 
sensation of wearing a harness. 

7. There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can 
be washed without injuring it in the least. 

8. There are no metal springs in the Appliance to torture 
one by cutting and bruising the flesh, 

9. All the material of which the Appliances are made is 
the very best that money can buy, making it a durable 
and safe Appliance to wear 

1o. Our reputation for honesty and fair dealing is so 
thoroughly established by an experience of over thirty 
years of dealing with the public, and the prices are so 
reasonable, the terms so fair, that there certainly should 
be no hesitancy in sending the free coupon to-day. 


Perfectly Cured 


Lf ruptured, 


ol 


lo Mr. Brooks. Ju 
Dear Sir,—I, Henry » haver 
n pertectiy tusthed with the K 
ne tou wher I 
globe. D S lca 
t iitisa 
ret s obediently, Henry SALTER. 
P.S.—My age is 74 years, perfectly cured, 
Remember 
t A eontr rove t what we say is true. You 
Free Information Coupon. 
Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., i 
(1553), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. : 
Please send me } st, in plain wr illustrated book and ‘i 
full rmatt The iance for the « of 
pt 
NAME ‘ 
\DDRE 
Please 
wris 
plainly) 
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HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


Still the best and most appreciated of presents 
for children. 


Complete Outfits - 1/9, 2/9, 4/3, 6/6, 8/3. Post paid, 


HARBUTT’S 


PLAY-WAX 


Very attractive, the modelling material that sets 
hard. Complete Outfits made up with assorted 
colours - - - 1/-, 1/10, 3/6. Post paid. 


HARBUTT’S 


NOVLART 


Charming Xmas Cards, Greeting Cards, Calendars, 
easily made with this fascinating method. 


Prices - - - 2/-, 4/-, 8/-, all complete. 


HARBUTT’'S PLASTICINE, LTD., 27 Bathampton, BATH. 
London Show Rooms : 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


“Glitto” 
on your copper kettle. 


Cleans the POLISHES 


and makes the 


pans fairly glitter 


4 Splendid for 
brass taps. 


2.24 per Packet. 


\ \ 


“EVERYTHING 


dirt right away 


Ak: 
Cutlery Glas 
KS utlery Glass 
<4 Pans. Pots. Brass 
. Copper. Steel. . 
J} Baths. Tins. Tubs. 
Enamel. Paint. 
Kettles. Firelrons. 
. .Wood.Marble.. 
Oilcloth. Linoleum. 


103 CBOSTIELD SONS WARRINGTOR 
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Cuaranteed 
FAST DYE 


If the stockings you 
buy are stamped 
‘Oramic’ Fast Dye 
on the foot you 
need ask no further 
questions. They 
are guaranteed fast 
black. The stamp 
appears on each pair 
for your satisfac- 
tion and protection. 
You can boil them (soap 
or soda) and nether the 
dye nor the soft cashmere 
finish will be affected, 


They will come out as soft 
and black as when new. 


Ask vour Draper for them or 
wrileus if youcannot get them 


ORAM BROS., 
Dyers to the Trade, 
LEICESTER. 


iT WILL NEVER WASH OFF! 


JOHN BOND'S, 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
MARKING INK 


Lasts longer than the linen. 


For use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred) 


Of all Stationers, Chemists and 
Stores, 6d. and 1s. 


Used in the Royal Households. 


THE CRIME OF 
INVAL'DISM 


Have you read the absorbingiy interesting and 
practical health book ‘* V iavi Hygiene” ? 
Its teaching has been the means of saving 
thousands cf men and women from ill-health, 
invalidism and weakness A limited number 
of copies will be sup lied to readers of this 
journal at the nominal price of 2/6 if early 
application is made to the Secretary of the 


BRITISH VIAVI, Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent St., pes Ww. 
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RHEUMATISM AND GOUT 


MR. HORATIO BOTTOMLEY PAYS HIS 
“RESPECTS” TO THE GERMAN SPAS. 


Some candid advice to sufferers from any 
Uric Acid complaints, Stomach, Liver and 
Kidney disorders, etc. Says saltrated 
water to his mind (and body) beats 
Carlsbad into a cocked hat. 


There is no mystery about the medicinal 
ingredients which give such wonderful curative 
powers to the waters of various natural medicated 
springs. Their exact nature and quantities were 
ascertained by chemical analysis long ago, and 
these “saltrates,” or constituent mineral elements, 
artificially but accurately reproduced, can be ob- 
tained as a standard refined compound from any 
chemist. It is only necessary to dissolve the 
powder in water, and you have a curative drink 
which is more convenient, much less expensive, 
always fresh, and far more pure and palatable 
than water at the natural spas. (Certain bad- 
tasting iodides and other undesirable impurities 
are eliminated in the refining.) 

Some time ago Mr. Bottomley, a frequent 
visitor to the German spas in pre-war days, was 
persuaded to try a course of saltrated water as 
an efficient substitute. The extremely gratifying 
results are best explained by the following 
characteristic letter which the famous editor 
wrote to a London firm of _nancfacturing 
chemists and saltrates refiners :- 


“Now that all German spas are taboo, 
may I congratulate you on your Alkia 
Saltrates and Reudel Bath Saltrates, which 
to my mind (and body) beat Carlsbad into 
a cocked hat. In future, with your help, 
shall certainly support home industries by 
taking my cure on the spot.” 


< 


N yth.— Alkia — ites is a highly refined compound which 
produces medicinal drinking wat:r, ro ably unec jualled in its 
power to cure serious liver, kidney or intestinal disorders, and 
considered by many eminent author 
agent or t purifier and « 
science at the present time. 
physicians for stomach disurders, 
never irritates the kidney 


many salines, morning powders, and patent medicines do, The 
average dose is a level teaspoonful, or less, in a tumbler of water. 
Revupet Batu SacTRares.—This qnpound exactly reproduces 
the ingredients of world-f is Natural curative bathing <pring 
waters, and of course is for externai use only. The strongly 
medicated and oxygenate vater stopseven the worst rheumatic or 
gouty a h pa th gly 
antisept | heal jualitie er th vat ghly 
effica d ski fe a Asa 
foot-bath, a tairly -trong t oftens coins so the whole 
growth comes righ ul entre, ving OF Foot to grow 
again. The quantit 1 y prescribed are a small handful for a 


full bath or a tablespoonful for a 
chemist would have these two star 
compounds tn st 


trong foot-bath. ps good 
ird and inexpensive saltrates 
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WITH A 


RECORDER 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 
Gold and Palladium 
i 
Gold Needle. 10/6) 
Can be carried in 
any position. 


OR WITH A 


> 


* 

100 LES 
12/6 pega. (QE The jewel No. 100is fitted with 
best ldct. gold iridium- 


nib and reliable under- 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 


JEWEL PEN CO, Ltd. 76, Newgate Street, 
(Dept.5) tondon.E.C.l, 


D. 


‘Cooker Cleaning Jelly 

SWS. FOR REMOVING GREASE FROM GAS OVENS, ETC. /~ 

per tin vena vane Ask your Ironmonger or Gas Company for it. ee 
jeenotl If they do not stock write— K 


The Manager, The Kleenoff Co., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C.3. 


Ten 
leenofc 


per tin 


by Dr. Cassell's Tablets. 


Mr. F. G. BAaGGALEy, 105 Oldfield Street, Fenton, Staffs, says :—‘‘I lost all strength 
and became so nervous and depressed that I had no heart for anything. Food I neve 
wanted to touch, and I was always in pain with indigestion. 1 was very nervous, sometime 
all of a shake, and if spoken to suddenly would fairly jump. Now and then there was win 
after food, and I was terribly weak. In the end I became so low that I had to give up work 


course I was no good in the morning. 

**[ had medical advice and took all sorts of medicines, but nothing did any good. Fo 
about a year I had been ill and was fast losing hope when at last I thought of trying Dr 
Cassell’s Tablets. I got some, and it quite surprised me to find how soon they did me good 
They enabled me to sleep soundly again—what a relief that was !—and my strength came bac 


Cassell’s Tablets to thank for it.” 


The Universal Home Remedy for 

Home Prices: 
3 & 3/- Nervous Breakdown Sleeplessness Wasting Diseases 

The B/= size being the | Nerve Paralysis Anzmia Palpitation 

Malnutrition Kidney Trouble Vital Exhaustion 


Gold ‘ty Chemias i Neurasthenia indigestion Nervous Debility 


Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers 
and during the Critical Periods of Life. 


all parts of the world 
Refuse substitutes, 


Another thing was that I could not sleep. Night after night I used to lie awake, and of 


T 


} 


Then the indigestion 
and pain went, and rapidly I regained my health. Now I am back at work, strong and well, and I have only Dt. 


Nervous Indigestion 


Sleepless, Pain-worn, and Depressed, Brought to Sound Health 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 


Dr. 


in 


FREE 
INFORMATION 
to the suitability of 

Cassell’s Tablets 


your own case sent 
request 
] Co., 


t 


Dr. 
Ltd., 


rT 
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HOPE 


for Sufferers 
from Epilepsy 


“T had shut the door 
against hope. There é 
was apparently no 
room forit in my life. Tn ele, 
For epilepsy had me firmly, and as it seemed 
hopelessly, in its grip. My people were all 
orthodox—some of the family are themselves 
well-known doctors, keen on upholding the 
dignity of the profession. 

“Yet it was after all a doctor who opened the 
door of hope to me by giving me Gilbert Dale’s 
wonderful little book, ‘ Epilepsy: Its Causes, 
Symptoms, and Tre: atment.’ He bade me read 
it carefully, and profit by it if 1 could, and if 
I dared.” 


The Dale Treatment applies especially to 
cases of epilepsy which have been turned down 
as hopeless by the ordinary medical practitioner, 


A deeply interesting book, “ Epilepsy: Its 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment,”’ containing 
results from Mr. Dale’s methods, and published 
at 1/- net, will be sent post free for six penny 
stamps by 


MR. GILBERT DALE, 8 Bond Street House, 
14 Clifford Street, London, W.1. 


Caves 


Londén,WC2 


Users 


Have you 


tried-The 


99 


TO STROP 


Saves you money, 
ecures your comfort. 
So simple, the wonder 
is, it has never been 
thought of before. 
Keeps the blades at 
their best continuously. 


Fost ree 
From the Poncho” Bo.. 
56. Kingsway. 


YOUR BLADES? 


THE QUIVER 


Skin Torment? 


Send 


for this 


0.D.D. C° Lro 


Lonoon ece 


YES, ABSOLUTELY FREE, a trial bottle of the wonderful 
new skin discovery, D.D.D. "Prescription, For a short time 
only we will send this generous test free. Don't delay, 


D.D.D. 


Prescription 


is a liguid wash, a scientific compound recognised by physicians 
to be perhaps the most successful element in the cure of the skin 
known te science. Eczema, Psoriasis, Bad Leg, Ringworm, a!! 
Skin Diseases, mild or violent, yield to the potent effect of 
D.D.D. It kills and throws off the disease germs that are 
buried deep in the skin. It heals quickly, permanently, It 
heals as no salve possibly can, Salves clog the pores—they can- 
not penetrate to the deeply buried germs. D.D.D., with its 
soothing oils, leaves the pores open, and aids Nature to bring 
about a speedy complete cure. 

All chemists sell D.D.D. (2/9). One bottle outlasts 6 boxes 
of salves or creams.) Also D D.D Soap 1/- — the soap that 
keeps your skin always healthy. D.D.D. Shaving Soap for 
troublesome skins, 1/6. Or direct from our Laboratories. 


FREE—Send To-Day!! 


Jor the lieral trial bottle free. It will give you wstant relief from all 
itching distress, no matter how long you have suffered Send no money 
—send no stamps. A post card willdo. Mention 7/¢ Quiver. 


D.D.D. LABORATORIES, 1251 Fieet Lane, London, E.c.4. 


.MATERNITY 


(Finlay’s Patents, adjustable any size). 
SKIRTS from to 5ens ; GOWNS from 
63/- to 14 guns; CORSETS, 21/- » 26 6, 31,6. } 
Cutalogues and erna FREE 
FREE Wonderful Baby Book, : 
FINLAY’S, 90 HOULDSWORTH ST. 


(Top Oldham Street), MANCHESTER. 
LONDON: 47 Duke Street (facing Selfridge’s) 


PURE WHITE WOOL 


LANKE 


OneJhird UnderTJoDays Prices 
Send for Price List 


and see how much you save by pur- 
chasing your Blankets by post from 
Barrows. Drapers themselves gladly 
pay the prices at which we are selling 
to the public to-day, as Blankets are 


still very scarce and not nearly sufficient 
to meet this winter's demand. Secure 
yours before it is too late and while our 


prices are so favourable. Write to-day 


S. BARROW «= CO 


Dept. 112, 104 Victoria St. London, S.W 


REMEDY 
FREE 
Trial | 
Bottle 

Li 

th 
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“Here we are at home again, 
Weve Facksons’ well-k nown cats 
Let's hurry off and buy at ¢ once 

+ Famous Boots ant Hats." 


| British Styles 
plus British 
Thoroughness 


JACKSONS’ SPECIALITIES are 
thoroughly British,and the prices 
are the lowest possible, consist- 
ent with good workmanship and 
high quality. 


ejacksons’ 


World Famous 


Hats, Boots, Shoes, 
Raincoats, Umbrellas, 
are made in Ladies’ 
and Gents’ Fittings. 


Mail Order Department. : 
: Jf you cannot visit a : 
: Jacksons’ Store you can : 
: safely order by mail from : 
the Illustrated Catalogue. : 
: Fit and style are guaran- : 
teed, Send forthe Cata- : 


JACKSONS’, LTD. 


Victoria Works, —— 


Stockport, ENGLAND. |); 


Branches in all 


large towns. 


VENEREAL DISEASE 


Early Treatment 


In the vast majority of cases, the develop. 
ment of Venereal Diseases can be arrested 
altogether if the patient applies to a Doctor 
for Early Treatment immediately after a risk 
of infection has been taken. ‘The first hour is 
overwhelmingly important. As each hour goes 
by the chance of arresting the infection grows 
less. 


Early Treatment kills the germ before the 
incubation stage, so that the disease may never 
develop at all. But if Early Treatment has 
been neglected and symptoms appear, there is 
still more need for speed. The more quickly 
action is taken, the more certain and speedy 
the cure. The longer the treatment is delayed, 
the greater the risk of serious developments 
which may, and often do in the case of 
Syphilis, end in paralysis, insanity, Or prema- 
ture death. 


All who are infected or who have taken a 
tisk of infection should go to their doctor at 
once, or apply to the Out-patients Department 
of the nearest Hospital or Clinic, where treat- 
ment will be given free under conditions of 
secrecy. 


Those who are in any doubt or difficulty 
should write for information and free litera. 
ture to N.C.C.V.D., 34, Avenue Chambers, 
Vernon Place, Southampton Row, London, 
W.C.1, marking the envelope ‘‘ Medical.” The 
National Council provides neither prescriptions 
nor drugs. 


This announcement is issued by the Nat 
Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, a 
responsible body recognised by the Government. 
President: Rt. Hon. Lord Sydenham. Chair- 
man of Propaganda: Sir Malcolm Morris, 
K.C.V.0:, F.&.C.S.£. General Secretary: 
Mrs. A. C. Gotto, O.B.E. 


Buy all your medicinal and toilet | 


necessities from 


Boots Chemists 


THE LARGEST FIRM OF RE‘ AIL CHEMISTS 
IN THE WORLD. 
555 Branches throug/u 
Roots Pure Drug Co.,1 td. 


mut the country. 


A Lady writes :—‘** Most comfortable, 
not heavy, never seem to wear out.” 


SOLES AND HEELS 


make one pair of boots 
last the time of three. 


OF ALL BOOTMAKERS. 
Mens Stout (Genera. Wear) 
» Light (City Wear) 4/6 
Ladies’ sneral Wear) 


Per Set (Soles and Heels). 
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Self Filling 


The Simplest Pen 
to USE. 


The Onoto is the one 
Fountain Pen that never 
gives a moment’s trouble. 


You can regulate the flow 
of ink to suit your hand- 
writing. 

When you have finished 
writing, a twist with the 
finger and thumb seals the 
reservoir so that the ink 
cannot escape until you 
yourself release it. 

When you need more ink, 
your Onoto will fill itself in a 
flash from any ink supply. It 
cleans itself in filling. 

- Presentation Onoto Pens 

(at prices up to £8 8s.), 
beautifully chased, and sold in 
charmin : silk lined cases, make 
ideal gifts for weddings, birth- 
days, and for Christmas. 


Tuomas pe ta Rue & Co., Lrp. 
Buahill Row, London, E.C.1. 


Safety. 


THE QUIVER 


The 
Standard 
ALL-BRITISH 
FOUNTAIN 

PEN 


15/- 
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Study at Home 


for Business Success 


LL aspirants to first-class business ap- 
pointments nowadays must specialise in 
some particular branch of work. Pitman’'s 
Postal Courses provide an excellent opportunity of 
doing this in spare time at home. No matter where 
the student resides, all the advantages of Pitman’s 
world-famous training, based upon a unique ex- 
perience of employers’ requirements, are at his disposal. 


SERVICE TRAINING 


All commercial subjects are taught, including :— 


SHORTHAND LANGUAGES ADVERTISING 

TYPEWRITING BOOKKEEPING BANKING 

SECRETARIAL ARITHMETIC PREPARATION 
AND BUSINESS ACCOUNTANCY FOR ALL 
PRACTICE WRITING EXAMINATIONS 


Intending students should write for free booklet, “Home 
Study—the Key to Success.” 


Secretary, Pitman’s School, 213 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


Lengthen the life of your Dress by wearing 


HERCULES” 
OVERALLS. 


Their cost is trivial when compared with the pro- 
YZ, rection they afford your dress. They are made of 
Z Joshua Hoyle & Sons’ ‘* Hercules,” the tested 
7, cloth which not only defies wear, but is 
7, absolutely colour-fast. ‘* Hercules ’”’ 

Z Overalls are stylish, comfortable and Pr) 
Z extremely serviceable: the colours ¥ 

Z will stand any amount of washing. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


Every ** Hercules"* 
ment bears the ‘‘Mother 
and Child "' ticket and 
is guaranteed by the 


makers, If it is un 
satisfactory in wash 
or wear, your Draper : 


will replace it with another, 
free o! charge. 


The Housewife’s friend 
—Saves Time and Money. 


Each Egg in a@ Separate Packet 


each. 2 / 4. 


for making Delicious 
Cakes, Custards, 
Puddings, 
Omelettes, 


Pancakes, << 


It you prefer to make your 
own garments you may purchase 
**Hercules’’ by the yard; 
there are many beautiful designs 
and colourings. 


If your Draper does not stock 
*Hercules*’ Cloth or Over- 
ails, please write to us for 
patterns, ete. 


JOSHUA HOYLE SONS, LTD., 


Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER, = 
Y (Wholesale and Sripping only supplied.) 
YW” VW” EGG PRODUCTS LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM, 


xvi 


NEW-LAID FARM EGGS—DRIED 


INSTANTLY READY 


t! 


th, 
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Chilly nights and cold damp mornings 
remind us of the need of warmer 
underclothing, especially in the case 
of children, where every care is 
necessary to safeguard them against 


the risk of chill. 
For her own satisfaction and _ her 
children’s comfort, every Mother should 


clothe her little ones in Chilprufe for 
Children. 


Oilskin” Heroes unafraid of weather. ‘They 


like rain instinctively. 
Yours may be little Weather Heroes, but caution demands 
that they have the adequate protection of Beacon Oilskins 
made, cut, and finished with the same care as Adults’, 
Children’s All sizes in Black, 3 years 
Oilies, 16/6 up. old (22") 16/6, and interme- 


sy diate sixes and prices up to 
lfm 


27/6. Sow'westers to 
match, 3/11. Rubber Wel- 
lingtons, warm-lined, sizes 


describing Oilskins for 
all andourmoney-back 
guarantee. Send p.c. 
foritto Barbour’'s, Ltd., 
58 Beacon Buildings, 
rs South Shields, Eng. | 

Q 
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4 t0 9, 15/-, 10f0 2, 17/6 etc. (Leeds), writes :—‘* Your Neave’s Food is suiting 
git r our youngster admirably, for which we are very 
ee Sate thankful. . . . She was not doing well on cow’s milk 


JOSIAH R. 


PREPARED with milk, according to direc- 
tions, forms a Complete Diet for Infants, 
Growing Children, Invalids and the Aged. 
A Doctor, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.Ed., L. F.P.S.Glas., 


and water alone.”—rzoth September, 1913. 


“HINTS ABOUT BABY” sent free, SAMPLE for 1}d, 
postage—mention /he 


NEAVE & CO., Fordingbridge 


, A full range of children's PURE WOOL 
| underclothing, embracing every require- 
ment from infancy upwards, cut on 
exclusive patterns, made by _ skilled 
workpeople, and daintily trimmed. 
We are producing more LPR 
“Chilprufe” than ever, but 
supplies are short of the de- 
mand and we have sometimes r q la! | | D 
to ask the indulgence of our 
poe should they find = Of all Drapers and Outfitters, or address of nearest 
some 0 the shops ,tempor- = Shop on application. We do not supply direct, 
arily short of ‘ Chilprufe. = 
= THE CHILPRUFE MANFG. CO. 
(John A. Bolton, Prop.), 
= LEICESTER. 
| 
= THE MOTHER 
re we who loves her Baby 
less, Antt-septic, and yet is unfor- 
Bre or ty post from tunately not able 
to rear her infant 
AGCALLAGES & C@ 75-75 LOWER THAMES ST. ONDON ECS). at the breast cannot 
= follows the advice 
ND 3 ) of doctors and 
’ IN mothers, based on 
HORT HAN! has only 6 rules and 29 characters. a century's experi- 
Send amps for ihastrated booklet spect feeds 
(Dak 42), SEEGNESS. 8 BUSINESS COLLEG her baby on 
ondon Branch: o2 & 93 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
Manchester Branch: Victoria Buildings, Manchester | & 
D 
4 
| 
- Little “Beacon Many children are quite 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- DON’T 


Get a 
SHARPENS 


R 
ROY 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST THREE MON 
OF Cutlers, Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, Lone 


The DUPLIC ATOR 


A Pleasing Present for all at 
Christmas Time, it helps the Fun 
by enabling the recipient to make from his or her 
own Handwriting, Typewriting, or Drawings, large 
numbers of Dance or Party-Invitations, Pro- 
grammes, Pictures, KMAS-CARDS, Carols, 
Parlour Games, and Scoring-cards, Menus, Music, 
Songs, Letter-headings, Visiting-cards, Maps, 
Picture-Postcards, Mottoes, Plans, etc., in one or 
a variety of pleasing colours in one operation. 


You cannot afford to leave PLEX 
out of your Gifts List this Christmas. 
Price 15/- Foolscap Size, 
Complete with all Supplies. 
Add 1/- for Packing and Postage. 


Send your Order to-day to 


B. PODMORE & CO., 
Dept. Q, SOUTHPORT, 
61-69 Chancery London, W.C.2. 


shade desired—brown, dark-brown, 
brown, or black. 


not burn the hair. 


bottle. Of all Chemists, 


and M fact 


HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 
Tints grey or faded hair any natural 


light. 


It is permanent and 
washable, has no grease, and does 
It is used by over 
Bs three-quarters of a million people. 
Medical certificate accompanies each 


Stores 


. and Hairdressers, 2/6 the Flask, 
or direct from HINDES, Ltd, 1 
Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


Wavers. 


of the World-Famous Hindes 


This Dainty Sample 
FRIPPS 
is yours for the asking. 


You will be charmed with it. 


Please mention your usual trader's 


& BROS., LTD. 


~ name and address. 
50S 
a Broad Plain 4 
BRISTOL 433 


HRISTR. THOMAS 
oft 
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FASTENERS 


are just as good as 


1 NEWEY’S HOOKS & EYES 


and these have been the chosen favourites of the leading 
i] costumiers and dressmakers for over a century. 
N 
' 


NEWEY’S HOOKS AND EYES were selected for use on 


the Coronation Robe of Queen Mary—a signal distinction, 


When you set out to purchase Hooks and Eyes 
or Snap Fasteners remember that Newey'’s ae 
British-made, and that hundreds of British work- 
people benefit by the patronage of — British 
woman who insists on *’ NEWEY 


For their country’s sake British women must 
support British industry, 


Newey’ 's Hooks and Eyes are guaranteed rust- 

less, and do not become accidentally unfastened. 

Newey’s Snap Fasteners are also guaranteed 
rustless, and the snap does not give out, 


Of all Drapers. 
NEWEY BROS. LTD., Brearley St., BIRMINGHAM: 


SAVING MONEY | 
Lis a real necessity to-day, and | | RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 
, | it is very important to get 

IR f your cloths first hand. The WONDERFUL SUCCESS OF THE CURICONE 
rural i HOME CURE. 

ur 66 9”? 
ight. Inventor Generously Gives Awav Books and 
and Trial Packages Free to all Sufferers. 

does , If you have pains that shift from joint to joint, or recurring ‘‘ catch- 
over | SERGE (54 ALL ing ai beg Acid h ai nly obt tai n 

} system, and Chronic ism is creeping on. eck this trouble 
WooL) —don't g won't help You can yo if 
ene t home with that wonderful disc y called “ Curicones, Vrite for 
hores > and any free trial packet and a copy of that valuat t ook. ory of a 
are > PS > Rheumatic Cure.” It tell u the secret of this remarkable discovery, 

are the best that money can 1S chained such a world-wide repu- 

de buy. All orders carriage paid tation, Its success is extraordinary in cases of 
lll RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, COUT, 

- vite to-day for patterns igratss an 7 
— _. TRADE MARK post free) to sole manufacturers— LUMBACO, AND SCIATICA, 
, WEST RIDING WEAVING CO., 11 AIRE STREET, LEEDS. other remedy has failed, Te 3 

soem ation, as far as we know, which 


Ifyousuffer from Asthma, 

Catarrh, Ordinary Colds, 

you will find reed to 
equal 


HIMROD’S Cure 
FOR ASTHMA 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


I was 

not w alk. One of my boys tting 
telling of a cure fre om *Curi one and said, 
*Dot try it, Mo 
publi it i 

and bef re long I was able to throw away my 
tick, and impre oved daily. I am pleased to say 
now do the work of iny oe age, and three 


atings 
A Human Barometer. the cause, not merely relieving unpieasant 
sympt 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 
300 Doctors and Red Cross 
have sanctioned * Curicone in our opinion one « atest dis- 


tinctions in the ann eeng me at ine—so you are risk 1 yp sen 

ing to-day for the FREE box yk and package. Give name, address, a d 
a e Ow er ailment. A post card will do— 

STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO., Ltd., Manufacturing 


» E.C.4. 
Sold everywhere 64 V- 2’6 & 46 } Chemists (Dept. Q.1), 19-21 Farringdon 8t., LONDON, 
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PILE BOOK FREE! 


Write for it 
TO-DAY! te 


The information given in 
this Free Book has saved 
hundreds from costly 
operations and years of 
cruel pain. It is illus- 
trated with coloured 
plates, and describes in 
detail subject little 
understood by most, yet 
of untold importance to 
anyone having any kind 
of rectal trouble. 

Dr. Van Vleck, ex-sur- 
geon, after forty years’ 
study, found a method of 
treatment which brings 
prompt relief to sufferers 
from Piles, Fissure, 
Fistula, Constipa- 
tion, and all Rec- 


without an 
operation 
tal Troubles, no 
matter how severe. No 


knife, no pain, no doctors’ 
bills—just a simple home 
treatment which can be tried by anyone without risk- 
ing the loss of a penny. ‘The publishers of this 
little book have received hunureds of letters telling of cures 
by this remarkably effective system, after everything else, 
including costly and dangerous operations, had failed, even 
after 30 and 40 years of suffering. The milder cases are 
usually controlied in a single day. Send 
the coupon to-day for this Book, and we will include our 
complete regular 5/- treatment for you to try. 


FREE 5/- PILE TREATMENT COUPON 
SEND NO MONEY. SEND NO STAMPS. 


Fill in your address and post this coupon to Manager, 
The Van Vleck Co,, 1251 Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4,’ 


PILES 
Cured 


Name...... 


Address. 
Return post will bring you the Illustrated Book and 
s5/- treatment free and prepaid in plain wrapper. 1251 


A Perfect Chemist Shop 


ACH! branch of Boots The Chemists is “a perfect chemist 
shop planned on modern progressive lines and thoroughly 
pped to effi ently meet every need of the medical pro 


The prescription department at each branch is under the direct 
r n of a fully ed and experienced chemist, and 
fi ted with everything ne ry for accurate and reliable dispensing. 
ba bh bran arries a ft repr tativ k of the best-known 
proprietary medicines, and an excellent ranwe of high-quality toilet 
reparations, si.k-room necessities and surgical suppiies is « 
Further, the principal branches of Boots The Chemists « \ 
oth departments that ex perie ce has prov to be es,ential to t 
ut a 
CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES? 
182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-1188 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 
555 Branches in Town and Country. 
Hoots Pure Drug C 


am 
tab the 
SMEDLEYS 
PASTE 


Instant Relief in 


RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGO, CHILBLAINS, 
SORE THROAT, STIFFNESS. 


OF all Chemisés. 
1/3, 2/- & 3/-a JAR, or from 
HIRST,BROOKE & HIRSTL? 

LEEOS. 
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FURNISH 


DIRECT FROM MAKERS. 


Full Catalogue (No, 38 post free. 
SPECIAL VALUE. 


4356. SOLID FUMED 
OAK BEDSTEAD, 
with wire mattress 


complete, 3 ft. x 6 ft. 
6 ins., only — | 
£2196 


TRESS, BOLSTER 


and PILLOW to tt, 
£115 0 . 


4357. FUMED SOLID OAK BEDSTEAD, 
moulded swept top rails, 4 ft. Gins, x 6 ft. Gins., 


( AC 
rw ty 


qjoo. CHESTERFIELD SETTEE in Art Tapestry, 
£8 19 6 


BEDROOM SUITES, ctc. etc, 


ALEX. LEFEVER, Ltd. 


230 Old Street, London, E.C.2. 
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PHILLIPS" PATENTS. 142 OLD ST LONDON EC. 


THE QUIVER 


Promotes Curly Hair 


lave you ever thought how much a head 
ot Curly Hair would improve your 
ppearance? ** Wavcurl”’ imparts 
eautiful permanent curls. One packet 
ficient, however listless your hair is. 
One testimonial says: “ My Aatr soon 
becamne amass of wavy curis.” For either 
Ladies or Gentlemen or Children. 

iis is what you have been looking for 
or years, Guaranteed harmless. Price 
2/9 per packet, post free. For a short 
time, however, we are selling our special 
oller to all enclosing this advert. Send 
1/6 tor a 2/9 packet (Two for 2/9). 


THE NEW WAVCURL CO., 
Fulwood High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


INK HABIT 


CONQUERED. 
Wo more ah Get rid of the 
drink babit in three days. 


poten r beinga vec drinker for years, 
saved anid providentially 
th into possession of the true 
method for overcoming inebriety. 
The drinker who wants to Stop for 
ever, getting rid of the awful desire 
for alcohol, can easily do so, losing no 
time and enjoying life better than ever 
before. Miarvellous Success. 
Safe, reliable, medically endorsed 


Drinkers Secretly Saved. 
If a person ia addicted so stronuly that he has lost desire 
to be rescued he can be treated secretly ; will become dia. 
gusted with odour an | taste of Hquor Legions of Testimo: 
verifying genuineness of my Method, Joyous news for 
drinters and for Wives, mothers, etc, contained in my 
Book, Book and all circulars @-nt in plain wrappers FREB 
bo Auyone enclosing Sd. in stamys. Write to-day to:— 
BDW. J. WOODS, Ltd.. 10 Nortoix Sv. (485 London, W.C.2, 


J ewsburye Drowns 
Oriental 


Tooth Paste 
You can't pains the lily 
In Tubes 1/3 


lecth is worth a tude Pots 1/6 & 2/6 
oY Oriental Toothpaste, 


ARE YOU FIT AND ABLE 
TO BEAR THE BURDEN ? 


In these strenuous times we must have our full 
resources at our command. Weakly and suffering, 
you cannot bear the strain. You require vigorous 
health and strength, and these you will only regain 
with Nature’s own remedy: Electricity. 

The celebrated ‘* Ajax" Dry Cell Body Battery 
gives you just the right nature of current, of sufficient 
volume to saturate your whole system with this 
life-giving element. It infuses new energy, vim 
and power into every single nerve, muscle 
and tissue of your organism. You just apply 
the Battery for one hour daily, whilst resting, and 
this new life is pumped into your body without shock, 
inconvenience or irritation of any kind. It is power- 
ful, but soothing, and thousands of ‘* Ajax’ patients 
will tell you that it achieves all we claim for it. 

Cures are obtained in the most chronic cases, even 
when all other methods have failed. Write at once 
for our explanatory book entitled “ Electricity, the 
Road to Health,” which describes how weakness 
is overcome and replaced by luxuriant health and 
strength; how pains and aches are driven out and 
all nerve troubles banished for ever, 


WE SEND IT FREE 


It costs you nothing, 80 write at once. Yow will 
then learn how Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, Neuritis, Paralysis, Bowel, Stomac ht 
Liver and Kidney troubles, and a host of others, 
are cured by the most successful treatment in 
existence. Write whilst you have it in your mind, 
and this most interesting book, fully wllustrated, 
will at once be sent to you, FREE OF ALL 
CHARGE, by return of post. It will be an hl 
opener to you, 80 write to-day, nov. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, Lendon, F.C.1. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease" 
Corset is the most bealthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


9/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders, 


Stocked in 

all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
No lacing at the back. 
Made of strong, durable drill of finest ae 
with corded supports and sp 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 

expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted neo adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish, 


The History of the Health Corset may be set 
out in a few lines—it is founded on Science, 
improved by Experience and beautified by 
Art; its perfection is the result of the co- 
operation of the Artist and the Expert. 


These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, espec ially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘‘ Natural Ease 
Corsets. They yield reely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the mosg 
comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash, but money willingly 
returned tf dissatisfed. 
Catalogue sent with Corsets. Cross your Posial 
Orders and make payable to the 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C.1. 


The Magic Password 


There is nothing magical in the making 
of PESCO. Yet “PESCO” is the 
magic password for all who desire for 
themselves or their children charming, 
luxurious, and protective Underwear. 


PESCO is the QUALITY Under- 
wear. The quality of its wools, its 
workmanship and its finish are a con- 
stant source of comfort and a guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Enjoy the Wintry 
| | Weather. Wear 


“Pesco.” 


OF all drapers and hosiers. 
In case of difficulty write for 
names of nearest agents, 


Peter Scott & Co, Ltd. 
(Dept. 6), 


(Most Attists, 

Draughtsmen and 
Bank Clerks 
use the 


Flawiess—Smooth— 
<> British Ma 
> OF ALL STATIONERS. GEO. ROWNEY & CO.; LONDON. 


AY 


ATCHO 


C]he HAIR GROWER 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ discovery 1/3, 2.9, 4/6 


THE 
CORSET 
OF 
; 
/ 
he 
Cw ab ) 
Look forthe 
trade mark, none 
genuine PESCO without it 
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“SELF-FILLING” and 


Three types: 
“SAFETY,” 15/eand upwards. REGULAR,” 
10/6 and upwards; Nibs to suit all hands. In 


THE CHOICEST 


XMAS GIFT 


Among the many tokens of regard 
none gives greater pleasure to the 
recipient than a Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen. Such a gift grows in 
usefulness. It becomes indispensable, 
and, as the years go by, it proves in 
service the thoughtful action that 
prompted the choice. 


Send a Waterman's Ideal to each of 
your friends this Christmas—and with 
it write all your messages of goodwill. 


fountainPen 


Silver and Gold for Presentation (note the two 
examples shown). Of Stationers and Jewellers 
everywhere, IIlustrated list free on applicationto: 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., ThePen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


WRIGHT’S 
Coal Tar Soap 


For nearly GO Years has 
had the recommendation of 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


: 
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WHY DOCTORS RECOMMEND 


CURATIVE ELECTRICITY 


For NEURASTHENIA, DEBILITY, 
and NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA, 


T SHAT you are not asked to make any risky experiment in 
undergoing treatment by electricity is proved both by the 
wonderful success of the Pulvermacher Electrological Treat- 

ment in a great number and variety of ailments, and b the fact 

that these successes have completely won over medical fMmen in its 
favour. This conversion is the more remarkable because there is 
no more conservative body of men. 


RECOMMENDED BY THOUSANDS. 


Thousands of medical men now recommend and advise the 
Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment in all obstinate and chronic 
functional ailments—especially in neurasthenia and nervous dis- 
orders—because 


(1) Its success in thousands of cases incurable by other methods 


has proved its efficacy. 
(2) It makes electrical treatment at 
f-) > home and without medical or 


nursing supervision 
. safe, cheap, and con- 
venient 


Flectrical treatment 
skilfully directed, re- 
vitalises depleted nerve 
centres. The Pulver- 
macher appliances are 
the only inventions for 
the adiministrati n of 
curative electricity, en- 
dorsed by over lead- 
ing doctors and by the 
Official Academy of 
Medicine of Paris. 


(3) It is the most perfect way yet discovered of applying elec- 
tricity for the relief of pain and cure of illness. 

(4) It is superior to all medication ; drugs containing no vital 
power in themselves, while electricity possesses power in 
itself transferable to the human system. 

(5) It gives no shock to the system, and is followed by no violent 
reaction. 

(6) It is Nature's own stimulant for every weak and enfeebled 
organ and every flagging function. 


REVITALISES DEPLETED NERVE CENTRES. 


The greatest neurlogists, including Erb, Beard, Loeb, and hundreds of 
the foremost medical thinkers, now agree that electrical treatment, skilfully 
and scientifically directed, will revitalise depleted nerve centres (as in 
neurasthenia, debility and nervous dyspepsia), restore sound digestion, 
invigurate the circulation and increase the daily and necessary elimination of 
the waste products that, if uneliminated, are the greatest source of ail diseases, 


OVERWHELMING MEDICAL EVIDENCE, 


In a most i: teresting litth: book entit'ed “ A Guide to Hea'th anc Strength,” 
which every sufferer from neuras'henia, indie tion, liver or kidney troubles, 
rheumatism and gout, anemia, heart weakiess, insomnia, and fndeed any 
nervous or functional disorier should get tread, n @ least interesting 
feature is the convincing and overwhelming mass of medical and scientific 
evidence supporting the methods employed 1: the Pulvermacher Electrological 
Treatment 


This fascinating and helpful little book will gladly be sent to anyone Inter- 
ested. Simply send @ post card requesting a free copy to the Super 
intendent, Pulvermacher Electrological Institute, 


17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, 

We invite you, if you possibly can, to call, and 
without any obligation examine the Pulvermacher 
ultation with the 
ours of 9.30 and 5. 


A ©8,and enjoy a special co 
between the 


Harringtons ‘Face Towels" & “ Bath Towels" 


18/- per doz. 


The Ideal 
Nursery Diaper 


Harringtons 


Harringtons “ Half-Squares' 


Harringtons ‘‘ Head Squares" 
Harringtons Binders"’ & Feeders" 


Sample 1/6, post free, 


Harringtons “Cot Pads,"’ “ Swabs,"’ & “ Bibs,” 


I 
Folded Towels, 


Siruply ideal for Baby’s Use and Wear, 
Recommended by Medical and Nursing 
rofessions. 
Obtainable from Drapers and Chemists, 
Also ‘* Ladies’ Squares,"" 18/- doz. 

Squares, 11/- doz. 
11/6 doz.; Belts, 
Also the ‘‘ VELVA” Sanitary Towels, 


1/6, 2/-, 2/6, and 3/. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION, 


Uf any difficulty in obtaining, writes to 
HARRINGTONS LTD.,, 
13 & 14 Cheapside, E.C.2, 


2/- each 


» Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 4 


The Successful | 


Sick-Room Food 


Care Needed. 
HE food for a sick person of any 
age must be carefully selected. Not 
only should it be pure and palatable 
but supply concentrated nutriment in 
an easily assimilable form, and be 
welcomed as an alternative to ordinary 

milk and farinaceous foods. 


The Problem Solved. 
The ‘A!lenburys’ Diet provides com- 
plete sustenance. Made from natural 
ingredients only—rich milk and whole 
wheat—by a special process of manu- 
facture it is most appetising and 
soothing in distressed conditions, and is 
no trouble to digest. The ‘Allenburys’ 
DIET can be taken indefinitely without 
creating distaste. 

No Trouble to Make. 
It is portable and instantly made ready 
for use by adding Botling Water Only. 


For Adults 


Odbtainable of all Chemists 
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300 are now enjoying its benefits, 40 of whom are Wat Orphans, 
| 


e at every e] n of children for life. ) | 
NEAT ELECTION, JANUARY, 1920. 
Secretary : Capt. S. HALL-PATCH. Office : 34 Walbrcok, E.C.4. 


° ege | 
“The Quiver’ Charities | 
| 


Dear Readers, 


The coming of Christmas reminds us of our debt of gratitude to Ged 
for the blessings of the past year—above all, for the signing of Peace. | 

Will you not show your gratitude and your sense of obligation to those | 
fess fortunately placed by sending a thank-offering to some of our great | 
Charitable Societies? 

I earnestly commend to your consideration the claims of the charities | 
mentioned in these pages. I shall be most pleased to receive donations for | 
any of them. | 

Your friend, | 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
Christmas, 1919. 


(CHILDREN NEED FOOD. | 


Please help them in these times of high food prices - 
THE HOMES ARE CARING FOR TOMMYS BAIRNS 
8,396 Children admitted since War broke out. 


\ 
WILL YOLL_SEND THEM ie 
10.715 Barnande Boys haw’ fought for you. 


Will you support one of their brothers and sisters \ 
for 10 days during Christmastide? 


2 Cheques & Orders payable “Dr BARNARDOS HOMES FOOD 

BILL FUND and crossed; and parcels of Blankets, lathing, 

and Toys may bs addressed to the Honorary Director: 
WILLIAM BAKER. ASA... LIB, 

Please mention The Quiver, DT BARNARDOS HOMES, 

Dec., i, 19, when remitting 18 26, STEFNEY CAUSEWAY. LONDON, E.2. 


PURLEY, 
REEDHAM QRPHANAGE, PURiey, 
UNDENOMINATIONAL. _ Patron: H.M. THE KING. UNENDOWED. 


Depending entirely on Voluntary Contributions. Receives children between the ages of THREE 
ONTHS and eleven years, and retains them until fifteen. 


admitted 
have been offered to the Cornish miners to elect orphans of the St. Ju 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURE, £20,C00. 


ut electic 
muning disaster 


ANNUAL INCOME, £2,222. 
WON’T YOU HELP THE FATHERLESS BY BECOMING AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER; 


or send us a donation ? (Every £5 ss. contributed entitles to one vot 


yn, and two free places 


orm: 
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Are you wearing 


MASCOT 


The Popular Boot 


HIS splendid winter Mascot Boot 
is selling so rapidly that the 
factory cannot keep pace with the 
demand for it. As fast as the factory 
stock goes into the shops, it is sold. 
It has fine black cloth tops of depend- 
able material, and black glace kid 
golosh with patent toe-cap. Very 
smartly cut, it makes a fitting finish 
to the new winter costume. Like all 
Mascot Boots and Shoes, it will give 
long service. 


Write for name of nearest agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 


CARPET SOAP 


Cleans Carpets like New. 


Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light weights for Ladies—Medium for Cents. 


Patterns and on Appiwation. 
8. A. NEWALL & SON (Dept. [.¥.), Stornoway, Scotland. 
State shade ce e t rl s Wear 


tana if for Ger 


The daily spread for the children’s bread, 


comes to you in dainty hygienic jars—which are made 
entirely a machinery, untouched by hand from start to 
finish, and never used twice. The delicious freshness 
and flavour of Laitova is retained by the package—the 


NO APPLIANCES. 
NO DRUGS. 


nN 3O Days. 
5/ COMPLETE | 
- 
COURSE. NO DIETING 
The Melvin Strong System NEVER FAILS. 
Full Particulars & Testimoniala—Stamp, or 
complete course by :eturn of post for 


MBLVIN STRONG, Ltd. (Dept. C), 24 Southwark St., London, 


jar is filled and sealed without handling—and you are 


certain of its absolute purity. Order to-day “ The 
dainty hygienic jar full of nutriment.” 


you cannot obtain send your Grocer's name and 
stamps and we will send you a large V4 jar post free. 


& BINGHAM, Ltd., MANCHESTER. 


dvertising Business 


Advertising is a lucrative calling anda 
profession easy to enter. 

Start now. Send for Prospectus to-day. 

The most complete Eritish eourse of tndividual instruction. 


BRITISH SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
Dept. 1. 61, New Oxford St., London, W.C,1 
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‘CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


THE QUIVER 


The Editor of “The Quiver” will receive and acknow- 
ledge anv Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 
mentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, 
addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 


Waifs and Strays Society 


PLEADS FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FOR 


Its family of 4,700 children. 


Our funds are heavily taxed by the cost of feeding, sheltering, 
and training these little ones. 


Will You Help Us? 


Gifts gratefully received by 
Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A. Secretary, 
Olid Town Hall,Kennington Ra.,London,s.£.11 
Cheques crossed and payable to Waifs and Strays. 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN 


(late “North Eastern'’ Hospital), 
HACKNEY RD., BETHNAL GREEN, E. 
President: The of Shaftesbury, 

134 Beds always full. 50,000 Out- Patients 
anovally. I10,000 Attendances. £20,000 


a year expenditure. Assured Income under 
£1,000. No Funds in hand. 


Economically administered. 
Inquiry System in force for prevention of abuse. 


PLEASE HELP. 
T. GLENTON.-KERR, Secretary. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THE THOUSANDS 
OF POOREST CHILDREN 


who at past Christmas Seasons 
have enjoyed gifts of 


TOYS, WARM CLOTHING 


and good cheer 


the 


Shaftesbury Society 
(Ragged School Union.) 


Funds are also urgently needed for the general 
work of the Society and for its Cripple 
Missions and Homes. 


CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR 


Contributions from readers of Zhe Quiver will 
be gratefully received. 


provided for them ky 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., ARTHUR BLACK, 
Director. Gen. Secretary. 


32 John Street, Theobalds Road, W.C.1. 


THE WORK 
of THE CHURCH ARMY 


IS 
SOCIAL, 
including Labour Hostels, Farm Training, Em- 
ployment Bureau for ex-Service men, Hostels 


for the Limbless, Homes for the Soldiers’ 
Motherless Children, Social Centres, &c. &e. 


EVANGELISTIC, 


by means of Mission Vans, Parochial Lay 


Agents, Evangelists, Mission Sisters, Rescue 
Work, Prison Missions, &a &e, 


THE AIM 
of THE CHURCH ARMY 


IS 


NATIONAL SECURITY, 
promotion of Industrial Happiness, Healthy 
Homes, and Sober Lives. 


SPIRTUAL REGENERATION, 
through the preaching of the Kingdom of God, 
ig entire loyalty to the Church of England. 


The varied branches of CHURCH 
ARMY WORK are 


NOW IN URGENT NEED OF FUNDS 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay sale Church Army,” 
tendary CARL ILE, DD. 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch Le 


yab sto Pre. 
eadguar cers, 


ORPHAN WORKING 
SCHOOL 


AND 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, 


Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, 
N.W.3. 


Instituted 1758. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President : H.R.,H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 


Treasurer: The Right Hon. SIR ay BROOKS 
MARSHALL, P.C., M.A., LL.D., Ald. 


Nearly 400 Fatherless Children 


are now maintained and educated. 


Amongst them are many whose fathers have 
fallen in the war. 

Others similarly bereft await admission. 

All need the Home-like care, the training and 
discipline the School supplies. 

A larger number of children would be received 
if funds 

The Charity is wholly dependent on Voluntary 
Contributions. 

Donations will be thankfully received by 

ALEXANDER GRANT, 


ide, London, E.C.2 


Secretary, 


Offices : 73 Cheap 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN OF FICTION. 


“A slight figure,” said Mr. Peggotty,. . . 
“a delicate face, a pritty head, . . @ quiet 
voice and way—timtd a’most, That's Em'lyi” 


David Copperfteld. 


HAT’S EM’LY”—the 
dainty, curly-haired 
sprite of the sands, 
whose timid blush and 
half shy, half coquet- 
tish blue eyes enslaved and 
dazzled little David, and in 
the full, rich bloom of her 
womanhood, unwittingly 
broke the heart of poor, 
faithful Ham Peggotty. 


There’s no greater charm than a clear, 
fresh complexion. Royal Vinolia 


Talcum Powder gives the skin a Vinelta Taleum Powder can also 
delicate tint as fresh and sweet as a be had in the following varieties:-— 
blush rose, a clear, healthy bloom that Liril Vieleites de Parme. 
neither wind, rain nor sun can impair. 

It is exquisitely soothing and cooling ; onnle Prince Charlte. 

its perfume as delicate and refreshing 


as dew-drenched violets. 


Ro yal Onolia 


POWDER. 


/n Handsome Tins of Wedgwood design 
Drums with sieve top 


Vinouia Company Lonvon. 
BV 
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A REALLY FINE NUMBER NEXT MONTH 


The Editor’s Announcement Page 


i) 


“Is there a Future for Royalty ?”’ 


By 
Sir ROBERT HADFIELD 


Next month, in addition to a fine collection of short stories, 
there will be a series of BRILLIANT ARTICLES BY WELL- 
KNOWN PEOPLE. Sir Robert Hadfield writes on *‘ Is there 
a Future for Royalty ?’’, Mr. A. C. Marshall contributes an 
amazing article on ‘* The Disgrace of our Begging Hospitals,”’ 
and E. Vaughan-Smith deals with ‘* Gentility or Efficiency ?”’ 
—the problem of education for the Middle Classes. 


The January Number will be really 
special, and will be published on Decem- 
ber 20. 


Regtstered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
AIIMSS, submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Address, ‘* The Editor, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4.""" The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 
Issued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 14s. per annum, 


4 


MISS KOMO NEEDS NO LADDER CLIMBING 
or standing on chairs when she dusts 
the pictures with a Komo. Its long 
hinged handle reaches everywhere. 
It is a treat to use it. » « « 4 


KOMO 


BRITISH 
THROUGHOUT 


Triangular in shape, with socket-fitting handle, afl parts are 
interchangeable. The Mop 1s 

TAKE-OFF-ABLE and WASHABLE 
Spare Fabrics may be purchased at small cost for use on walls, 


pictures, etc. etc, Sold by Ironmongers, Furnishers, etc. 
your dealgs comnot supply and 5/6 when we wil forward pad 


Manulacturers: THE “MATCHLESS” METAL POLISH CO. LTD. LIVERPOOL 
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“THE QUIVER” CONTENTS, December, 1919 


PAGE 
A Christmas Bride. Story by D. H. “TLL TELL YOU EXACTLY WHAT 
PaRRY. Jilustvated by A.C. Michad . 99 TO DO.” Long Complete Story. By 
Turkey and Cupid. Story by J. J. Beit. Sopuig Kerr, Illustrated by W. B. King 145 
lilustvated by H.M. Brock. - 107 Patestine of To-morrow. After-War De- 
The Greatest Christmas Gift. By Dr. velopments. By HARoLp J. Surpstonr, 
4 3 FRANK CRANE. - 13 F.R.G.S. Illustrated from Photographs . 161 
Drought and the Rain. A in 
Illustrated by Norah Schlegel . . «US 
on m b. 
Will there be Peace this Christmas? 168 
By Joun OxENHAM , - 125 “The Quiver” Army of Helpers. Con- 
The Golden Doll. A Christmas este, ducted by Mrs. R. H. Lock. , 19% 
By BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER. Iilus- 
trated by Leo Bates . 127 NEEDLECRAFT SECTION: 
Rhymes for Christmas Gifts. By AGNEs Crochet for Christmas Gifts. By 
M. MIALL .. ‘ . 134 ELLEN T. MASTERS. 199 
The Amende Saneenite, A Christmas “The Quiver” Parliament. Are the 
Comedy. By Donoruy Mansy Gan- Middle Classes Doomed? Readers’ 
RARD. Illustrated by Stanley Davis , 135 Opinions 206 
Filling the Xmas Stocking. The Art of 
Choosing Presents. By BeRTrHa BEL- Competition Pages. Conducted ” the 
STREETER . 143 CoMPETITION EpiIToR . . 207 
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THE QUIVER 


SAFEGUARDS HEALTH. 


The Best Remedy Known for A true palliative in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, i 
COUGHS, co LDS TOOTHACHE, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
Acts like a charm in Cuts short attacks 
DIARRHEA, COLIC 
3 HYSTERIA, 
and other Bowel Complaints, PALPITATION. 


Of all Chemists, 
Always ask for a 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 


Second-Hand—— 


FOR CASH OR ON EASY TERMS 


£50,000 WORTH 
TO SELECT FROM 


Displayed for leisurely inspection in their vast show- 
rooms, which cover an area of over 250,000 square feet. 


Business hours,gto%. Thursdays close at. 
Saturdays,9p m. 
Bus, Tram or Piccadilly Tube to the door. 


? THE “‘CHARLOTTE™ Bedroom Suite in : 
? Fumed Oak. IIlustration shows 3ft. suite. Can 
3 also be supplied in 4tt., 5ft., and 6ft. sizes. A : 
: limited number only. ; 


——_&£ BARGAINS ON EVERY FLOOR. 
Removals by Motor Pantechnicon to any part of the Country. Estimates Free. 


W. JELKS & SONS, 


263-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N.7. 


Monthly Bargain List post Free. Prompt attention to country orders. | 
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Home-made Beauty Helps 
and Money-saving Recipes 


By MIMOSA 


It is quite impossible for me to give advice in these columns regarding the merits of various 


preparations on the market. 


In general, my advice to women who wish to retain, or regain, their 


youthful appearance is to avoid the many unreliable cheap made-up preparations. Nature provides 


many simple ‘‘beautifiers” and the best results are obtained from their use. You 


must not be 


disappointed if you experience a little trouble in obtaining some of the ingredients mentioned below. 
They can all be obtained, however, from any reliable chemist, and even if he does not happen to 
have them in stock he will gladly obtain them for you at a few hours’ notice, if you insist—and 
you should insist. The smart, dainty woman of to-day likes to know what she is using, 


Sure Way of Permanently Removing 
Superfluous Hairs.—-‘The usual hair re- 
movers on the market I have found not at all 
satisfactory. I recommend the following pre- 
paration. It is really wonderful in its action, 
destroying hairs completely in a few moments. 
Many women have merely a down on the arms 
and face, and imagine they do not need a hair 
remover. They hardly realise what a wonderful 
difference there would be in their appearance 
if this down, even light as it may be, were 
removed, Get at any good chemist an ounce 
of pure powdered pheminol. Mix a little of it 
into a paste with water and apply to the 
hair growths. Wash off after two minutes and 
the hairs will have entirely disappeared. A 
little non-greasy face cream can then be applied 
with advantage. 

Powder Not Necessary.—lew women 
know that it is possible to give the complexion 
a delightfully smooth, velvety appearance ina 
few moments by the application of ordinary 
cleminite. If you have no cleminite in the 
house get about an ounce from your chemist 
and dissolve it in four tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, This lotion applied to the face, neck 
or arms, with the finger tips, immediately gives 
that peach-like bloom so much admired ; 
powder is not necessary, and the result lasts 
alldaylong. For an evening in a hot ballroom 
this recipe is unrivalled. You will not get that 
sreasy, shiny look so often seen after a little 
exertion, 

Natural Wavy Hair Your hair will 
regain its rich lustre, and fluffy appearance, if 
cleansed occasionally with a mild shampoo, 
The very best thing I know of for this purpose 
is plain stallax, a teaspoonful of which dis. 
solved in a cup of hot water is sufficient for 
the thickest growth of hair. Pure stallax, 


however, seems rather expensive as it is only 
sold in the original packages, which cost half-a- 
crown. This quantity, however, is sufficient 
for twenty-five or thirty shampoos, so it really 
is most economical in the long run, Dry, 
irritating or profusely oily scalps are soon put 
in a healthy condition, and dull, brittle hair 
grows bright and even in colour, and will be 
ever so soft and fluffy. 


Hair Culture.—There is no excuse for 
falling hair; no excuse for thin, sick hair, or 
bald spots. No beauty of features can make 
up for a distressing lack of hair growth, and 
the formula which I purpose giving you will 
positively force the hair to grow. Mix about 
an ounce of boranium in }-pint of bay rum, 
shake the bottle well and allow it to stand for 
half-an-hour, then add }-pint of fresh cold water 
and strain. Rub well into the scalp, and in 
two weeks’ time look for the new growth; you 
will not require a microscope to see it. 

To Renew Complexions without 
Cosmetics.—Ifthe excessive user ofcosmetics 
only knew the impression her artificiality 
really makes upon others, she would quickly 
seek the means of gaining a natural complexion. 
Let her acquire the mercolised wax habit, 
discarding make-up entirely, and she will soon 
have the kind of complexion that women envy, 
and men admire. It is so easy to get a little 
mercolised wax from the chemist and use it 
nightly like cold cream, washing it off in the 
morning. Gradually the lifeless, soiled outer 
cuticle peels off in tiny invisible flakes, and in 
a weck or so you have a brand new complexion, 
clear, soft, velvety, and of girlish colour and 
texture. The treatment isso simple, harmless, 
and marvellously effective, the wonder is that 
every woman whose skin is withered and dis- 
coloured has not already adopted it. 
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Christmas 


Christmas is not an occasion of mere 
eating and drinking or it should not 
be. It is not even properly described as 
the Festival of the Family; Christmas 
siands for the Coming of Jesus, for 
Peace on Earth, Gocdwill among Men. 
Mind, this does not mean a_ peace of 
exhaustion. Nor does it mean the peace 
that comes from surrender of principle, 
comtromise, mere drifting with the 
stream. 

Christmas stands for the victory of 
the highest and best in mankind. It is 
tossible for mankind to rise out of the 
mire of greed and hate, and take on 
the stirit of the Godhead. Christmas 
shows us how it may be done, Why 
not let the spirit of Christmas have fuil 
sway over our lives, the spirit of love 
without suspicion, gocdwiil without self- 
secking, righteousness without vain- 
boasting? This is the meaning of 
Christmas. 


— 
: 
THEN x 5 
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* At the next turning he gla: 


need back for the 
third time. His pursuers were running al rs, 1 


: 

) C. Mecha 


80 gaily did he chat 


CHAPTER I 
A Glimpse of the Past 
HE thing had all 


ned inamoment, 
the riding-coat 


houlder capes 


and the broad tabs and buttons of cut steel 


chest, found 


v pair of blue 


npse Of heaven 


rain 

man, you are 
1 the gentleman 
doing, and we 


in le than no 


eing the great 
had blindered 
incl paper and 

the cobble- 


coma moment, 
ould interpose, 


them all his life, 


it is a_ horse, 
up a wondrous 
owith round 


black spots; “and here’s the ball—such 
a gay one too!—and what have we 
now ?—a box of soldiers,’ he laughed. 
“Why, they must be Foot-guards with 
these tall caps, and every man stiff as 
his own  ramrod—left, right !—left, 
right !—when you hang your 
stocking to-morrow night Santa Claus 
will be almost afraid to come down the 
chimney if he sees these bold fellows 
on sentry-go!”’ 

‘You are very good, sir,” said the 
pretty lady whose eyes were as blue as the 
child's own. ‘* You would carry the parcel, 
Bobby, and now see what trouble you 
have caused this kind gentleman.” 

“At Bobby's age, madam, I would have 
carried it had it been twice the size,” 
laughed the man, lifting his pointed beaver 
with a graceful bow, and he passed on 
through Leicester Fields with a sudden 
tightening of his firm lips and the old grave 
look of pain back in his eyes once more, 

Christmas Day had chanced to fall on a 
Monday in that vear of grace, and folk 
perforce were doing their shopping on the 
Saturday afternoon, It was merging into 
evening now, and the man in the silver-grey 
riding-coat met litth: groups of laughing 
children carrying just such parcels as 
Master Bobby's, with just such sweet-faced 
mothers or nice aunts, who wondered why 
the handsome man who strode by them 
bore so sad a face when all the world was 
Merry 

Lights began to twinkle in the windows— 
candles and tirelight ; and a tine powdering 
of white snow made everything look like the 
icing on a Christmas cake. 

Hleigh-ho!’’ said the man in the silver- 
grey riding-coat. ‘“‘ There was a time once 
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.H.Parry 
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4 
and the gentleman 
I ofsilvergrey, with) 
which fastened it across 
himself looking down int 3 
eves that were like a ol 
a heaven, too, that threatene 
‘Nay, now, my brave litt 
never going to cry  langhe 
, pleasantly. “Twas all my 
will recover these treasure 
time.” 
The chubby little boy hu : 
parcel that bulged with toy 
straight against hi leus, 
string have their limitation 
stones bore witne 
He Was down on one kne : 
before the child mothe : 
and he might have known 
: 
Ha here a hor = 
isn't it?’ and he held 
wooden quadruped adorn 
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when Christmas meant as much to me as to 
most men, and now that is all gone.” 

He looked round, and his hand went 
quickly to his side pocket. A couple of men 
who had just passed him had come toa stand, 
looking back also, and whispering to each 
other. 

“ Egad, I thought so!” muttered Gallop- 
ing Galloway. ‘‘ Let me sce if their memories 
are as long as mine.”’ 

He turned into the next alley, a narrow 
flag-paved court, whose stones repeated the 
echo of his own footfalls, and looking back 
again, as he gained the farther end of it, he 
saw that the two men were walking briskly 
on his track. 

Into the man’s eyes came a sudden light 
that was almost a twinkle of merriment, 
although his strong square jaw sct hard, and 
the firm mouth tightened at the corners. 

“So, the old warrant is still in force, is it 2?” 
he muttered, ‘‘ and just when I was longing 
to become a respectable member of society 
once more; but I must have a care, for 
Grimstone and Jakes know these purlieus 
even better than I do.” 

He walked quic! Martin's 
Lane and dived into the opposite passage 


sly across St 
an evil-smelling court whose houses leaned 
Ile remembered that 
about the middle it made a bend, and the 
moment he passed that point he broke into 
a run, 

At the next 


towards each other. 


turning the richt 
he glanced back for the third time. 
pursuers were runnil 

Almost the whole of that distriet has been 
rebuilt since George IT]. 


hand 
hhh 


on 


King, burt 


Wiis 
those days it was a network of Slums, full 
of courts and alleys and passageways, and 
sometimes he lost sieht of the pair, and 
sometimes they saw him again, for his 
light grey coat was a con picuous obicet, 
even in the gathering gloom. The place 
was full of echoes, too, and once as he hac 
doubled back and thought himself clear, 
the echoes warned him that the next corner 
would bring him face to face with those 


Bow Street 
be « 
unexpectedly into a churchyard 
in the iron railing 
were lit, and 


Stained-gla 


and he saved 


larting under a low 


Runners, 
archway, which led 
The gate 
> the candle 

throuch the 
there beine 


stood open 
shone warmly 


window and 


nothing else for it, he passed into the porch 
gently behind 


and closed the door ver 


himself 


Voices were chattering gaily within, and 
the air struck warm after the frosty wind 
outside, and removing his hat, he slipped out 
of the silver-grey riding-coat and deposited 
both inside a high-backed pew. 

He had realised in an instant that they 
were decorating the church, and he 
heard the click of the latch he stepped 
quietly into the centre aisle, where a huge 
pile of holly and evergreens rose even above 
the pew tops. 

A young man was in the act of carrving 
an armful of laurel boughs towards the chan 
eel, and he nodded pleasantly to the news 
comer as he went, thinking that he knew him. 

my only 
Galloping Galloway, seized with 


as 


chance ! murmured 


a sudden 
idea, and stooping down, he busied himse! 
with the 
His blue cut-away coat 
and the ruffles at 
tight sleeves were of fine |] 


evergreens, 
fitted him fault 
the 


lessly, wrists of 
1 through 


the branches of holly bush, which he made 


ane 


great pretence of selecting, he saw the ty 
men pause, hat in hand, by the font, a 
look about them. 

Phere were black coat blue coats 
and brown coats amone the helpers 
but never a silver-grey, and when they had 
made a circnit of the building on tiptoe 
with a rather shame-faced r, Gallopir 
Galloway drew a breath of relief as J 
watched them leave it again auuekly, like men 
who realised that thev had made a mistake 
and were out of place there 

Neither is it any place for me,” tl t 
the man with the holly ho “Vets t 
hnger here while for fet 
when he smiled aeain face wi 
“ood to look upon, in spite of th 
mocking sneer that curled } Lipp | 

It was the face of i handsome ( 
prematurely aged | the reel da 
life he had lived five Vears and mor 
carrying that lite in his hand and a strip of 
black erape in hi pocket, Galloping 
Galloway was an unpleasant customer to 
meet at the bend of a lonel road, wh 
his mare’s ears lay fat on her neck and het 
miaster’s pocket were ¢ 

But it had not been alwa thu mid as 
he found himself listening to the prattle ot 
two ladies busily twinine laurel around the 
base of the font, the neer vanished, and 
lus mouth Jost the stern lines that had marred 
moment before 


my 4 

a 
| 
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There were little groups of men and 
maidens scattered about the church, all 
friends and acquaintances and_ willing 


workers, but he had no thought for aught 
but the talk of the two girls hard by, 
4 well-remembered name fell on his ear. 


as 


“ Daphne Faversh im’s late ; she promised 
d one of the 
what a monstrous 


to be here at four o’clock,”’ sai 
girls. Poor Daphne! 
thing is that approaching marriage of hers 
and she once so full of spirit, too, and the 
reigning toast among all the men of fashion.’ 
“ And what a hog the man is! 
companion. I 
maid than marry Sir Pomp: 


said ber 


die an old 
Perigal, for all 


would rather 


his thousands—eh, Betts 


“ They do sav,” chattered the other girl, 
that ‘Sir Pompous,’ as they call him, has 
some hold over Colonel Faversham—sonie 


transaction in India—and that the merchant 


makes Daphne s hand the price 


| of his silence. 


You know she was to have married young 
Drake of the JFoot-guards, but it was 
broken off in consequence of his wildness.” 


“Hush! Here she comes!” whispered 
her friend, and the highwayman stepped 
back into the shadow of a pillar as a dainty 
litte figure came towards them 

“At last! Better late than never, 


Daphne,” said one of the chatterers, and the 


sweet, tired face under the close-fitting hood 


smiled faint 
I have only come now because I pro- 
ised you IT would, lit is to tell you that 
I ot stav, 1 Mistress Faversham. 
‘lam very sorry, Betty, but we go to the 


tonight; my father insists upon it 


1 will take no denial.” 


Galloping Galloway pre 1 closer against 
tie pillar, his pulses throbbing violently. 
He still held the holly bough in hands 


1 


hat shook with a nervousness very unusual 
in them, and while he made 
t the st 


pretence to fix 
there Wild 


against 


no nail 
his eyes devoured the girl whose life his own 


me where 
lolly had so cruelly marred. 

lo observer she hi 
ittle from the lovely girl of eight 


a casual ud 


een who had 
From beneath the hood 


changed 


LIVel 


1 him her heart. 
ot her mantle, a 


it slipped back, he saw the 

ll-remembered chestnut curl the 
Cold air outside had reddened the rounded 
cheeks and given them again the colour he 


! 
kNew so well, but his eves were quick to mark 
the drawn, pained look about her own, and 


the corners of her mouth had a little droop 
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in them now, which had not been there in the 
old days. 

But it was the same Daphne, and the low, 
soft music of her voice thrilled him with a 
passion of regret, as his mind went back to 
that wild night at play when luck seemed 
with hint; when, warmed with wine and the 
jov of winning, and lured insidiously on by 
older and craftier heads than his own, the 
voung ensign had staked his all in one mad 
nloment, and ruined 

“Oh, fool he 


the next man ! 


that murmured 
as she turned to go, and slipping round a side 
aisle to the pew where he had hidden his 
coat, he donned it again and passed out in her 
wake. 


was a 


[ was!” 


lor an instant he glanced cautiously about 
him across the gravestones, but the church- 
var.l was empty, and it was almost dark now, 
save 


to 


for that false light whch the snow gives 
a winter's night. 

Ile had no wish to speak, to obtrude him 
} 


acl 


f upon her notice, perhaps to rouse in her 
the old grief which welled so madly up in 
his 


own heart, so that the little figure 
seemed to grow misty as she gathered her 
cloak about her and took her way to the 
gate where the chairmen were waiting. 
All he longed for was just to follow her 


«bl 


a distance, to treasure up new memories 
of a happy past that could never return, to 
mark the print of her tiny shoes in the white 
carpet, and then, when the door had closed 
upon her for ever, to steal away, unrecog 


nised, unknown. 


Hle slackened his pace as she stopped 
under the oil lamp above the arching ot 
beaten iron work, and saw one of the waiting 


men lift the top of the sedan while his com 
p union held the door open for her to enter, 

had handed het 
in the old days that were 
vone, he in all the glory of his scarlet and 
silver ! 

Heigh-ho!”’ 

We for 
a loaf, and one act of youthful folly con- 


often he himself 


into her chai 


sighed Galloping Galloway 


hang a starving woman 


Slt 


demns two loving hearts to lifelong misery. 


There is neither merey nor justice in Provi- 


dence or man,’ and the old sneer, which 
had left it in the church, returned to mat 
the handsome face. 

But by that time the two lusty fellows 
liuct placed themselves in the shafts, adjusted 
the leather belts over their shoulders, and 


were bearing Mistress Daphne Faversham 
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off at a good round pace to her father’s 
house overlooking the Mall. 

How he grudged every yard of the way 
that was carrying her out of his life for the 
last time, as, with hat pulled over his eyes, he 
followed the chair and its precious burden, 
glad when the traffic stayed it for a moment, 
burning with hot anger when some lumber- 
ing vehicle rolled between them and com- 
pelled him to pause. 

Once it was the Brighton coach bowling 
along with a full load inside and out, and 
he almost cursed the happy passengers ; he 
thought it would never pass, but quickening 
his stride, he soon came up with the chair 
again, 


The men were walking slowly now, the 
breath hanging about their heads like smoke, 
and as they were then in sight of the Faver- 
sham mansion, he deemed it expedient to 
slacken his own pace with a sigh. 

It was over then—that transient eleam 
of something that had been almost happiness 
to his hungry soul—and yet Fate that had 
been so unkind in the past seemed to relax 
in his favour at the last moment when it 
was too late, 

A florid chariot barred the approach to the 
entrance of the house, and in rear of it a vel- 
low postchaise with four horses was drawn 
up alongside the narrow pavement, its 
lamps alight, and a cloaked figure standing 
in the snow beside it. 

It was evident that Colonel Faversham 
had visitors, and the man in the silver-grey 
riding-coat would have longer view of her, 
since Mistress Daphne must perforce walk 
afoot to her father’s door, 

“ Farewell, sweet girl! and may God 
be good to thee!’ murmured Hugh Drake, 
invoking that very Providence that he had 
so recently denied, and then he started, for 
no sooner had Mistress Daphne stepped 
from the chair than her bearers 
darted across the street and the cloaked 
figure at the chaise door came forward to 
intercept her with a low bow. 

From the place where he stood, twenty 
yards away, he recognised the face of the 
man as he lifted his laced hat under the lieht 
of the well-trimmed lamp, but the 
unexpectedness of the thine that 
bereft him for an instant of all 
move. 

He saw the girl shrink back, but het 
Scream was muffled by the cloak which her 


sedan 


utter 
follows cl 


power to 


assailant flung about her, and as he lifted 
her into the waiting vehicle the postilions 
drew out into the road and were 
full gallop ere 


away at 
the daring abductor could 
close the chaise door, 

Great 
Dick Montgomery !”’ 


heaven! So that’s vour game, 
exclaimed the watcher, 
awaking from his momentary stupor. “ Well 
planned, like all 


hound 


vour foul 
Gretna Green and 


schemes, you 
an heiress, eh! 
But, by the Lord Harry, you'll have to 
reckon with me first !’ 

He saw that Sir Pompey VPerigal and the 
Colonel had come out on to the top step to- 
gether, in time to witne the thing in its 
happeni r, yet, hke himself, too far away 
to raise a hand \nd he heard the angry 
rattle of the 
flying chaise, but he had already spun round 
on hi 


roar of their voice above the 
heel and was 
Westminster, 
stable at the back of a frowsy inn 


racing like 


a Stag 


towards where, in a dingy 
, the terror 
of every ostler was just then finishing 


his oats, 
CHAPTER II 


The Chase of the Yellow Chaise 
ALLOPING GALLOWAY 


his horse up Barnet 


breathed 
Hill and turned 

him under the stable arch of the 
Ked Lion. 


k, 


Barnaby !”’ he demanded in 
low voice, gusty with yvassion, of the n 
I 


who came out at his whistle. 


bays and a grey going north—vellow chaise 
g 


and boys in blue jackets ! 


foo late this time, cap’en,”’ he replied 
with a knowing wink. ‘‘ They changed 
here for Welwyn, and our ’osses have beet 
back a good hour— the gentleman paid well 
for the pace, and Jones brought the near 


wheeler in dead lame.”’ 


Galloping Galloway dropped a crown 
piece into the ostler’s claw. 

Not the only one who pays well for 
he said, 


“There will be a 


news and quick doing,” 
lower from the saddle. 


strong hue and ery along in a few minutes, 
and the yellow chaise they're after. 
Pell them it went St. Albans way, anything 
to put them on a false scent ind there's 
a guinea for you when we meet,” 

He was under the arch and off again like 
the wind that was blowing keenly now over 


Hadley Green, swinging the creaking sign- 
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boards of Barnet’s many inns, and smiting 
the rider’s cheek with a sting whose meaning 
he well knew. 

‘Snow—and not so very far away,” 
he laughed grimly. You shall rue the 
night you took the North Road, Dick 
Montgome rv! Now, ‘ Demon,’ they’re two 


hours ahead of us and travelling fast—sce 
to it, boy!’ 

lhe blue roan with the rat tail shook his 
wicked, ugly head and settled down into 
his stride. Every yard of the Great North 
Road was as an open book to horse and 
rider,and ‘The Demon” knew where to turn 
aside to avoid tollbars without any pres- 
sure of his master’s knee. 

He had no spy in Welwyn, but at Biggles- 
wade he got fresh news, and the snow was 
falling thickly there. 

The York High-flyer’”’ was changing 
horses on its London journey as he pulled 
looked lke 


snowmen. It was some time before he 


up, and the outside passet 


could obtain speech with his man unob- 
served, and then he gave him but cold 
comlort,. 

They're still an hour ahead of vou, 
Mr. Galloway, and driving lke the wind: 
give it up—that my advice,” said the 
stable hand. ‘“‘ The road’s mightv heavy 
with this fall and growing worse all the time. 
They say there’s a tive-foot drift t’other 
side of Stilton, and look at your hors« 


The blue roan’s flanks were heaving, and 
he sucked greedily the ile in the 

[ must overhaul and pass that chaise 
before daylight, if I kill twenty horses 
miles seven furlongs 'twixt t] ind Buckden: 
four legs are be er tl heel 

y of the weel und the m our 
lave 


A litth hort of Buckden Galloping 
Galloway took the right-hand road, and 


spurred I} Demon” for the first time 
that night Lhe horse was done, and he 
knew it, but it must carry him to Godman- 
chester, where he had a fresh mount in 


iting, and carry him it did, thanks to the 


ledgerows which had kept the by-lane clear 
of the snow and tempered the st * head 
wind which had met them ever ce they 
elt Barnet. 

It was past midnight as he dashed 
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through Huntingdon on a chestnut mare, 
not a light in the houses and all the town 
abed, and so out along that older North 
Road which joins the way by which the 
chaise had come at Alconbury Hill. 
Sometimes the snow whirled with blinding 
force into their faces, so that he could not see 
a yard beyond the mare’s head ; sometimes 


it almost ceased and allowed the moon to 
throw their shadow like a streak of ink 
across the dazzling whiteness of the ground, 
and on to the top of the hill he reined in 
and turned his head sideways to listen. 

In the far distance behind him there was 
the faint murmur of voices shouting as if 
in chorus, and he closed his teeth with a 
snap. 

It was the hue and cry then, after all— 
lost again as soon as heard as another blast 
of that bitter north wind brought the snow 
with it and made the mare wince. 

But he had had time to mark fresh wheel 
ruts which the tlakes had not covered, and 
knew that the yellow chaise was still ahead 
of him 

He had hoped, freshly mounted as he 
was, to have stopped it on the slope of the 
hill itself, but now he had to choose quickly, 
and bitterly cursed the day a few months 
back when he had fallen out with his con 
federate at the next stage and thrashed 
him soundly 

They will change at Stilton, and I 
will stop them at Norman Cross,’’? he mur 
mured, and again he left the King’s high 
way and sought the windings of a by-lane. 

sje 

“Well, madam, for the lady who is 
‘oing to share my hand and heart you are 
certainly a very glum companion,” and the 
man in one corner of the vellow postchaise 
bent forward towards the little figure 
huddled up in the other. 

Tears and entreaties had proved vain, 
and dazed with the horror of it all, Mistress 
Daphne Faversham, stricken at heart and 
hivering with cold in spite of the two 
cloaks that wrapped her, had maintained 
a stony silence while many a milestone had 
passed behind them But at intervals the 
talked, sometimes threateningly, 
at others plausibly enough, with all the arts 
of a polished villain, and into her poor 
little numbed brain he had artfully instilled 


the termble fact that she would have to 
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marry Major the greatest 
rake about town, whether she willed it or no, 

“ Tlow can you find it in your heart to 
had been her last 
appeal, at which the scoundrel had laughed 
heartily. 

“Egad, madam, had you been a poor 
girl I would not have taken all this trouble 


Montgomery, 


treat a poor girl so?” 


to win you, but as you happen to be a 
remarkably rich one, here am | spending my 
like 


very best to make myself amiable. 


last few guineas and doing my 
Zounds, 


but you ought to feel flattered, and at any 
rate [ hope you wili do me the honour to 


Water 


admit that we shall make a verv handsome 
couple, If not a 
Through all 


particularly loving one 


those years of dissipation 
the scamp had managed to preserve the cut- 
ward seeming of a good looking man, but 
Daphne shrank with horror from the very 
touch of his hand as he laid it on her arm. 

Surely you are not 


‘Sir Pompous 


grieving over fat 


he laughed Otherwise 
I shall feel it my duty to call him out within 
t week of the honeymoon, lor, mark you, 
madam, Loam of a nature, Our 
good friend the blac ksmith, when he takes 
your hand to place upon it the little gold 
ring [have in my vest pox ket, must not hold 
it too long, cr I shall smite him be twixt his 
own hammer anc 

And suppose 


position, sir [ refuse to be tied for life to a 


jealou 


anvil 


and indeed, it is no sup- 


low gamester—what then " she said) sud 
denly, 

But vou cannot refuse, charming 
Daphne, Lo have taken good care that this 


sscapade of mine shall be the talk of the 
a poor little crushed mouse, 
sondemned by a stern father to wed 


nan, 


town to-morrow 


an old 
the courage at the last minute to 
clope with dashing Dick Montvomery, with 
whom she spends two nights and a day on the 
road. Ha, hat 


reputation, madam 


have you no care for your 


into hj 


You cur and coward 


blazed, 


and throwing himself back 


Corner 

he roared with merriment 
Phat is better like 

thing, even ina wite,”” he eried 


upbraid mea 


pint in every 
\buse and 
muchas you like. my « harmer, 
anything under 
a pistol shot 
One of 


heaven the 
this 

rang out. 
the leaders 


Vap 


what's broke Ott 


and he 


dropped dead In the 


tric es, 


and the chaise stopped with a jer] 


“Stir from your saddles until I give yoy 


leave and yours shall be the fate of that 
horse!" said astern voi keen and 
penetrating as the wind = that rattled the 


vlasses of the swaying chaise, and the 
terrified postboys watched their opportunity 
torun. ‘ Montgomery, I want a word with 


you ! 
Phe Major of the Foot cuards 


forward 


had leaned 
to the mahogany case of pistols 
feet at the unexpected sound of his 
own name. 


at his 


Be calm, Miss Faversham, 
settle this rascally highwayman 


I will soon 

you hay 
no cause for alarm,” he said quickly, and 
lowering the window on his ide, he leaned 
out and fired 


The man in the silver-ere V riding-coat sat 


motionless on his horse. but there was neither 
murth nor music im the short laugh that 
followed the report, 

Irv again, Montgomery.”” he aid, “ but 


the \l Wyor’s SeC( ond 
pistol bullet hummed past his che k. 


| Your 


mets not so true as on the night you killed 


how it is my turn.” «a 


young Blakeney the mieht vou tired first 
and pressing his mare closer to the chaise 
he covered his enemy with the hining steel 
barre! Ihere is nothine to prevent m 
shooting you where you nothing save 
a little matter between u which stands it 
the w t\ Whicet I have to iV is for y 
Own ear Oo come aside with me. Tl 
brneht eno h for our purpose 

Zound fellow ' an I to obey the com- 
mand of a gallows bird —L who have com 
manded men ill my Ife 


Listen ! aid the voice from under the 
Crape mask, and he pointed down the road 
the chaise hal travelled There are 
those not half a mile behind vonder wi 


will give you shorter shrift than I. Con 
out, or take the con 


Who in the 
napped Montgomery with a « irse, as he 


hend’s name are you? 
opened the door tepy 1 down. into 
the snow 

tilions hacl aire 
their 


vaulted out of dy own 


vanished, 


The po 


ind seeing 


empty Gallopi 
Cralloway with 


in each hand 
| 


Now, harper and swindler, bully a 
hound—do you know the man—he. was 
but a boy then whose wine vou drugge 
When vou robbed him with marked ecard 
md he tore aside J li ( Poor 


‘ 
Z 


‘Her tiny hand were on hi 


broad shoulders. ‘¢ Hugh, 


‘Sit true that the blacksmith can Marry 106 


; 
4 ‘ 
ay 
| 


aka! 
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Blakeney told me of it afterwards. He 


was my only witness, and you murdered 
him.” 


By heavens! Hugh Drake?”  ex- 
claimed Montgomery, falling back. 

“Yes, Hugh Drake, whose old sweet- 
heart you have stolen to night, 
is short—these pistols are well and truly 
loaded. Take your choice, and at six paces 
either you shall kill me or I will rid the 
world of a knave who has troubled it too 
long.” 

Major glanced over his 
shoulder, his face very white in the moon- 
light. He, too, had he id the hue and ery, 
very near now, and_ his 
prompted him to gain time. 

“This is impossible, Drake —it is out of 
all order,” he faltered.“ Afterwards, in 
the presence of witness s, I will give you 
the satisfaction you demand, thoug!] 
you have been a_ long 
a.” 

“ Here and now, or I shoot you where 
you stand,” thundered his enemy, and, 
realising that there was nothing else for it, 
the miscreant took one of the prottered 
weapons, and they both fell back three 
paces, 


But time 


Montgomery 


craven heart 


1, egad, 
while 


secking 


Daphne, cowering in the 


chaise, Saw 
Montgomery, ever ¢ 


‘ager for the advantage, 
press the trigger while the arm of the man 
in the silver-grey riding-coat was. still 
hanging down by his ide, and the bullet 
tore a rent in the topmost shoulder cape, 
Then a second report cracked ¢ 
heeis of the other, and Mont 
backwards lifeless into the 


mut on the 
gomery pitched 
snowdlrift, 

Her avenger was at the « haise door in an 
instant, and only then did |] 


ne recognise 
him. 

Hugh, dear life! Ts it po 
“It is very possible, Daphne.” 
in the old soft voice that thrilled ] 
as it had done in the vears that were 
barewell, little frend: [ ] 11 uf 
charge, for yonder come your father and 

Sir Pompey Perigal.”’ 
Hugh !’’—and she w 
with her tiny hands on his broad shou] 


“Is it true that the blacksmith can Marry 
us? I know not how you have fared, my 
poor darling, but I have enough for both. 
and my heart has ever been vours ! ” 
He took her in his arms with a glad cry 
as Sir Pompey’s voice roared out, “ Tis 
they, boys, we have them, we have them !’ 
Quick, child,’ he said, setting her on 
the pommel of the chestnut mare, 


and 
swinging up 


behind her, Hugh Drak 
spurred into the blinding snow shower that 
came to blot out moonlight, chaise, and 
all! 


How the white world sparkled in the snoy 
on that Christmas morning, with the joy 
bells ringing from a village tower, and she 
nestling against him, her cheeks ail aglow 
and the little mouth with no droop at its 
corners now ! 

And how glad and gay was the laugh h 
gave as he looked back across the bri lge 
that spanned the gleaming river 

“ We are in Scotland now, Daphne—no 
longer need for haste,” he said. “ The 
lower road has served us well, and Sir 
Pompey, I doubt not, is comfortably 
snowed up on the moors for a week to 
come.” 

“Oh, Hugh, how well vou played t! 


part! ’’ she cried, with admiration in 


eyes, “ You might have been a! 
highwayman. And do you know, de 
twelve months ago a strange thing brought 


you so strongly to my mind, when we wer 
stopped on the road to Bath "Twas tl 
voice of the rogue that eased my father of 
t hundred guineas, and it set mi thinking of 
vou. Was it not odd?” 

His heart gave a ereat bout 1, but he only 
stooped and kissed het 

“ Life is full of odd things, child,” laughed 
Galloping Galloway. “ None odder 
the new life that dawns for us to-day. A 


Hague on highwaymen, sweetheart. See 


is Gretna Green, and yonder is the 
Hark to the bells, Daphne 
Our marrage bells, dear heart, ringing a 
welcome to my Christmas Bride 


+] 
la 
re 
tir 
4 
RT ZAKY 
: 


Now, I'll try te explain’ 


he vad 


[ was growing dusky in the private 
office, and there was pile of 
documents which would have to be gone 
through before Mr. Thomas 


wing director, could conscientiously 
1 


Kumtord, the 


shut down the desk for the Christmas holi- 
lavs. No one had ever een Mi 


slacking 


Kumford 
on the present 
asion he was merely plunged in) com- 


erclal meditation His elbow rested on 
( desk, his cheek rested on Ii palin, and 
gaze, When not roving a though in 


ch Of inspiration, rested on bulky 
el lying on the chair next the safe. Now 


then his tree hand rose to ruttle the 


g hair hi brow Sonu 
sa ! e hovered out 

time t frow wrinkle his forehead : 

eC Or twice a erun t otin re esi iped 

At la t, abt tly, nel ( ‘ ho has 

reached a decision, he sat up a touched 

ton on the desl \ ventlh purr came 

m the adjyoinine “partment, and a 

ment later Mr. Rumford secretary 


ppeared—a tall lean man, dark, with 


leature md oa rave stern 
xpression ttened, ho ver, by a sadness 
Ng in the eve You would probably 
ve put i we at ten vear more than he 


( it tl time, had 

1 demol mo | 
Wounds were heal t1 vere other 

\sa matter Of course his hand went to the 


“ectric switch beside the doorway. 
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“ Never mind the lights for the present,” 
Mr. Rumford said, a little hastily.‘ Shut 
the door, Challis. Well, are you through 
with your work for the day ? ” 

“lve been waiting for more from you, 
Mr. Rumford,” answered Challis, glancing 


it the undisturbed pile of documents, which 
he had placed there an hour ago. 

I'll manage the rest myself, for once,” 
the other said pleasantly. 


Out of town 


“You're going 
may as well get an early train, 
you can.” 
No, sir; I'm not going,” 
Nothing 
sir; just 


“ Very well, in that case you'll dine at 


hanged my mind.’ 


my house to-morrow Just my wife and self 
and—-er-—-one or two youne people.” 

It nost awtully kind of you to give 
me this second chan Mr. Rumford,” 
ud C] Is, and hesitated, You do me 


hesita 


No ense ! We'll expect you at seven, 


Why it \ ea e we turkeyved to 
vether, m be and what vears!’’ Mh 
Kumford sighed, w lent for a moment, 
L risk 
tho he id, and 
und pleasure, \\ I've carried out 
In person for er ot veat 
But | get older, and the weather seems to 
get imper, and the rheumatism mor 
ALLTESSLVe In short, I feel like funking it 
this tmas eve can think of 
no one but ourself to w 1 could entrust 
ine « pi thouvh it 


my 
th, 
\ 
= H 
is 
on << ID : 
Wap 
| 
aN 
ry, 
{ \ = = J = 
is 
sir 
one kindness after another——’ - 
r 
I 
a 
paused. W he moistening his 
lehehted 
Lhank vo Norma thank you Mir : 
ee Rumford exclaimed in a burst of gratitude, 


As the door closed Challis halted 
a mist before his eyes ’’--p, 110 


which astonished the young man almost as 


much as did the sound of his Christian name 


from his employer's lips. More calmly the 
peaker proceeded —* You see that parcel 
on the chai Well, it’s a turkey.”’ 

A turkey ?”’ echoed the secretary, for 
Mr. Kumford seemed to be waiting for a 


remark, 


‘Only a turkey, though you might be 


excused for an 


Mi 


mistaking it ostrich 


RKumford checked a nervous chuckle 


It certainly appears to be a splendid 


bird, sir.’ 


It is! The biggest in the market.” 
Again Mr. Rumford cleared his” throat 
“ Now, Pll try to explain,” he said. ‘* Long 
ago —well, not so long ago, either — there 
was a turkey who loved a little girl dear 
mit what am I saying a little girl who 
loved turkey. Yes, that’s mght! It was 
an elderly gentleman perhap not so 
elderly either—who loved the little girl 
Hem! And every year, on Christmas 


Ive, the elderly gentleman took a turkey— 


108 


the Iiggest he could buy in his ow 
hands, and placed it in the little girl’s. As 
you can imagine, the little girl grew uw 
but still the elderly gentleman went ©! 
presenting his annual gift It became 

ceremony between them ; yet a very hapy 


and pleasant ceremon Somehow don't 


think the little girl 


up, ol course 
would like it to stop; and I know t 
elderly turkey—or, rather, gentleman 
would be sorry if it did. H’m! H'm!. 


I'm greatly reheved that you are so read\ 
to take my place on this occasion, Norman 


I'd hate the thread to get broken.” 

I'm afraid the little girl pardon, the 
lady will be disappointed,” aid Challis, 
not without amusement underlying th 
words, 

‘Not at all, not at all! Now [ll tell 
you what to do what I used to do i 


took the 
near the 
aduse 


turkey in a cab, 
house | stripped oft the 
well, because it was the custom, I 


suppose. 


ind when I came 


And I always gave the cabby 


five 


rang 


cour 
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five shillings for himself. . . . And then I 
rang the bell, and the little turkey—dear 
me!—little — girl running. ... Of 
course, of late year has received me 
indoors. But the main point to remember 
is that the turkey must be formally placed 
‘s, and then 

need tell you. 


came 


she 


in her hands, and no one els 


that’s all J 


well, I dare say 
She will keep you right, 
“T quite 
You would like me to start at 
“Yes, yes. A 
ninutes or so."’ 
And the address, Mr. 
Stupid of me! Here it is.’ Mr. 
Rumford took a card fom his desk. ‘ My 


understand,” said Challis. 


once 


taxi does it in twenty 


Rumford 


on the other side. . . . Too 
the address in here, I'm 
it to your own room.” 

ud alre idy read it, Ile Was 
e dusk, poor fellow. His 
do went paler than before. 


He opened his mo 


h to protest 


it no words came. 
fhe other watched him furtively, nav, 
rfully, coughed and murmured 
You are doing me an immense favour, 
hoy 
With an effort « too apparent, Challis 
led himself together, crossed to the 
took the y from the chair, and in 
went out 
Mr. Rumt { back in hi eat and 
pec] fore one \ »> has come 
ough a e ordeal 
\ clerk entered with a telegram and 
tched on the wht. The message was 


regent Live mu te Piss before the 


departed th rep Almost im 
V he returned. usher in a lady. 
| pl CoO { if { aut home, 
Mrs. Rumford Intoa chan 
Hr 
() t to | 
ff 
{ t | ip to it OONCT 
Ir, Rumfor ‘ with a groan 
\ mad L feel been 
ty of ] rid | 
Nor Ire you told 
ny tha b thre ty 1} 


Of telling the 
promising 
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“ But it’s all for the dear 1 oy’s happiness— 
and Letty’s. If we weren't perfectly cer- 
tain that Letty, with all 
wealth, has remained single 
ful years for Norman's s ke; if we 
equally certain that but for his family 
misfortunes brought about bv the war 
Norman would have Proposed four year; 


her beauty and 
all those dread 
weren't 


ago— 


‘ But, ave we so certain 

“ Tut, dear! You know y 
absolutely convinced last 1 
I can vouch for Letty 

“Well, I thought I could be sure about 
him also, last night. But if you had 
him when he learned whet he was to take 
the turkey 


I dare sav the poor boy was rather 
embarrassed,”’ 
“My dear 
looked more confounded and 
muserable if he had 
naked sausage at tle 
Palace 
"Come, 
he couk 
There pause ere Mrs. Rumford 
sud, with less confidence than hitherto 


Susan, he could not 
crushed and 
promised to deliver a 


Buck 


front door of 
Ingham 
come, Tom, don’t exaggerate.” 


| you, he would have 


refused it if 

was a 
But this is very ¢ xtraordinary! Not] 
me that he | 
heart out for Letty, yet such reluctance to 
meet her again is hard to 


Had It 
pride 


ing will convince Is not eating 


11S 
understand 
been yesterday, his poor man’s 


would have explained it to some 


extent But now that he has your gene rous 
silt of shares, ‘Tom, and tl] position of a 
director My dear, what is it 2? 

lor, with an inarticulate e1 Mr. Rumford 


had 


thrown up his hands in a « ture of 


Tom, tell me!” 

‘Susan, forgive stammered th 
unhappy gentlem I--I clean forgo 
to tell him about p 

Mrs. Rumford, who had 1 cn, sat dow) 
rain, 

You forgot } Vou forgot 
to tell hin Of our Peace 1] k-otter 
our Christma Ht to] You forgot ! 
Oh, Thoma 

Don't call me ! in't bea 
It! eq lhaven’t 
felt such a fool since 1 broke r great 
grandmother teapot 


| 
() atl 
lark to rea 
afraid, Take 
But Challi 
thankful for 
face flamed 
n 
th ; 
tell 
i 
me 
gs, re are Wah an 
by lore he A = 
\ hie te Put Gear, Now could you for et the 
‘ 
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: most important part of all?” she gently 
asked, pitying his distress. 

“[ don’t know. I suppose I forgot 
everything else in setting my trap for the 
poor chap. You can’t have any idea 
what an effort it was—exhausting isn’t 
the word for it. And it’s all a ghastly 
failure. Well, I'm rightly served. I should 
stick to straightforward business, and 
leave trickery alone.” 

“Don't call it that. Tom. You meant 
so well,”’ she said softly. ‘‘ Perhaps some- 
thing good will happen, after all.” 

“Not if I know Norman Challis ! ”’ 

“What do you think he'll do?” 

““Hand her the turkey and come away. 
Nothing more !”’ 

“Oh, what a_ tragedy 
Rumford. 

“Yes, when I think of the unnecessary 
misery I’m giving the boy—ah well, I’m 
sure his Christmas won't be a_ bit more 
wretched than mine. My dear, |-——’’ 

A clerk tapped, looked in and murmured 
a respectful remark, and departed. 

“ I've been forgetting my business, Susan,’ 
said Mr. Rumford, glancing 
wearily at the papers on his 
desk. 

“Mav I wait, Tom, while 
you attend to it?” 

“Till be glad if you will 
I don’t know whether he'll 
come back here or 


sighed Mrs. 


not. He’s not going 
out of 
all 

“Then he simply 
must be 


town alter 


made to 
dine with to 
morrow, and then 


Letty 
again.” 


He won't come,” 
said Mr. Rumford, 
and turned to his desk. ‘‘ We mav take 
that for certain.”’ 


he will sce 


Mrs. Rumford wiped her eve It wa 


to have been such a happy Christiaa 


Challis, master of himself once more, 
as he believed, simply informed the elderly 
maid that he had been asked by Mr. Rum- 
ford to deliver in person a turkey to Mi 


Carstairs. loo late it occurred to him that 


he would have done more wisely and more 
kindly had he mentioned his name. The 
maid, who had given admittance to Mr. 
Rumford on not a few Christmas Eves. 
was a discreet person, and with a subdued 
smile led him across the hall, and opened q 
door, announcing — 

‘A gentleman to deliver a turkey from 
Mr. Kumford.’’ 

Miss Carstairs, who had been expecting 
her old friend—perhaps she would not 
greatly have regretted the non-appearanc 
of the turkey, for it is easier for age to gir 


than for youth to receive ceremoniously— 
rose rather hurriedly from her seat betweer 
the fire and the tea-table 
It was a severe shock, but she en 
countered it bravely. ‘The time had passed 
wherein she could have hoped to see Norman 
again ; yet surely there was still an inkling 
in her heart as to why he had never come 
And now of a sudden he was before her 
a finer man, in every way, she realise 
instinctively, than the Norman. she had 
known in the old 
davs, or since In- 


“I Tclean forgot 


agined 
to tell him : 


\s the door close 
Challis halted, a mist 
before his eyes lr 
a moment it passed 
he bowed and moved 
forward, an awkward 
enough figure, 
doubt, with his gro 
tesque burden in his 
left hand = hs 
hat in the other 
He had 


leliver the messagt 


meant 


without an instant 
cle but power 
seemed sus 
pended Truly th 
Wa thre of hi 
longings and pravers and dreams, on 
lovelier and dearer. Oh, but he had beet 


fool to come ! 
Norman,” sh 


uid in a cool friendly voice, taking @ ste 


I am glad to see you, 


towards lim In the most natural fashior 
he relieved him of his hat and offered him 
her hand, 

‘* How are you, Letty 
ay as he clasped it And he had intended 
to address her as Miss Carstairs.” 


he managed to 


the 
we 
( 
# cat 
to 
od 
ba 
= 
a mi 
th 
we 
a wi 
ch 
a ga 
tld 
lo 
\\ 
h 
(| \ \ \ 
was™ 
che 


more 
The 
Mr. 


to 


“Vou are cold,’ she said. ‘‘ Come to Rumford 


the fire. I hope 
well.” 
Obediently he 
cated, unconsci¢ 
to sink to rest on 
odd attitude of 
balanced against 
“Mr. Rumfor 
matism and = 


the damp this after- 


noon; but he is 


well otherwise 


chanically while 
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will require an assurance that I 
> Mr. Rumford is not un- have done so.” 


Thanks to my early training, I 


can 
took the easy-chair indi- handle it 


Without a shudder. You like 
uuisly allowing his burden Mr. Rumford 2” she a-ked rather suddenly, 
the rug at his side. Inan for her conversation was threatening to 
attention it stood on end, run short, 

the chair leg. “ He is the kindest man in 
lis threatened with rheu- lo you know, he 
eared all 


the world. 
Wrote to me every week 
through the—while I was 
This all the ceremony Letty?” away ? And, after all, I was 


Chalhs 


quite en Only his secretary.” 
The “ You are still his secretary ?” 
words were uttered me- he ka pt the post open 


gazed at the 

Hames leaping fr 
logs. 
“It was kind 
to take his pla 
remarked. it 
a miserable aft 


We shall have tei 
diately.”’ 


Challis roused himself. 


Thank you, but 
excuse me, Letty 
be getting back 

“Mr. Rumford 
has tea with 
Christmas Eve, 
are his deputy. |] 
vou are badly « 
She rang the be 
went on talking 
personal thing 


al 


Lhe discreet elderly 


formed her s¢ rvice 


astonishment at 


heretofore, with 


In the « Ourse of 


Challis | 


himself 


It's awfully 
seem to have b 


Oh, ves But 
suppose Mr. 
Presenting Vou Ww 


She laughed. 


\ 


at the « irlic 


ion't worry about t] 


have explu 
M your hands 


semblance ot a 


1 did feel. bit queer just after [ came in,.”’ and, for the first tin 
You tee] better 


for me. l’ve been a lot luckier 
than some men LI know.” And, 
by wav of emphasising the 
tatement, Challis siched. 


brilliant 
om the 


of you “ Are you to be in town for 
e,”’ she Christmas she inquired, for 
Is such 


the sake of saying something. 


I 


ernoon, think so—I'’m not. sure.” 
L imme- all, 1t might be better if 


he went away. He sus- 
pected that she would 
© at the Rumfords’ on 


please 
I must 


the morrow. He must 


not risk the temptation 
alwavs 


to see her again. The 
me oon present meeting had 
nd you already lasted too long. 
reside Resolution was failing. 
hilled He dared not look her 
I and full in the face 
OL im 


vet he lingered, held by 


the sense of her pre 


nuud, having pet sence and the sound of her voice. 
almost betrayed het \s for Letty, if ever a girl knew what 
not being entrusted, as Was In a man’s heart, she knew what was 
he removal of the turkey in) Norman’s then \nd she felt very 
the next twenty minutes helpl She foresaw that, sooner or 
Omething of his rip on later, he would vo aw and never return. 


Wa it only for thi that she had waited 


vood of you, Letty. 1 through those long, cruel, cmpty vears : 
haved like a boor, but Suddenly she thought of Mr. Kumitord, 


ne in her hte, unkindly, 


how ‘ She had so often heard him tall of Norman, 
imnan unworthy deputy. almost as if he were hi son. And vet 
umford loses no time in Norman was still only his ecretary Was 
ith his ottering.”’ Mi Runmiford after all, the bie hearted 


He gets rid of it, 1 must man she had always believed him to be 


t possible moment. But = What did she care about his huge turkeys 
turkey.” it 

It instructions to place It was then that the turkey itself took 

» he said, with a fair a hand, so to speak, in the game. It had 


mile, “and To faney Mr gradually slipped and collapsed against 
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The 


dejection 


he fender. 
Letty's 
sense of humour. 


was het, Amid 


something stirred 
“Norman,” she said quietly, “ I’m sorry 
to trouble you, but I’m afraid the turkey 1s 
beginning to cook,’ 
He started up 
and 


“What anass lam!” 
snatched away the carcass. Letty, 
I do hope it isn’t ruined.” 

‘Oh, no,”’ she said reassuringly, but 
it becomes a little fragrant, and perhaps 
we had better 


toa cooler plac 


get 


Martha to remove it 


She was making to ring when he said, 
With a faint smile: 

I shouldn't like to feel that I had neg- 
lected my and perhaps I 
ought to place the turkey in your hands 
before [ 

Is the formality necessary 

Mr. Kumford is particular about details : 
he is sure to ask me. He might be hurt 
if 


instructions, 


“Very well,” she * But 


said steadily. 
must you go already ? ” 

“Yes.” He rose and raised the burden 
“You will tind Mr. Rumford’s card tu ked 
under the left wing.” 

Phank you,” she said, and got up, not 
knowing whether to lauch or cry. 

“ Here is the turkey, Letty,” 
presenting it to her hold . ** Have you 


"His gaze 


he said, 


got it securely was downeast. 


“TL think Oo. It—it seems heavier 
than usual,’ 
Without withdrawing his support he 


said I hope LT haven't forgotten any in 


Please Is this 


ceremony, 


truction 


all the 


keep me right. 
Letty 


She did not reply. The turkey wobbled 
slightly. 

said Challis: there anything else 
that Mr. Rumford would say or do, if he 
were here 


her 


A queer sound of distress compelled kin 
to lift his eyes, 

Her eves were wet, her face Was rosy 
Hidden in her heart was the question : Wa 
she going to lose everything ‘ust for lack 
of a few brave words ° 

His heart aching, Challis gazed at her. 

“ Letty, tell me what I have don 
undone 7’ he 


cr left 
cried, 
“Undone,” she murmured, her head 


drooping. 
“ Then what does Mr. Rumford do Sa 
‘Oh, must I tell 2?” 
“ For pity’s sake!” 


A pause, and then a wi isper no more 
than audible —' It— it isn’t the least neces- 
sary, you know, but he us ally k-kisses 
me,”’ 

With a fine hearty, healthy bump. the 
turkey arrived on the carpet \nd_ there 


we may let it rest, for its chief 
accomplished, 
So 

**T can’t 

exclaimed 


Stand this a 
Mr. Rumford, and snatched the 
receiver from the tele phone, 


homent 


A long minute passed, punctuated wit 
gentle snitts from Mrs. Rumford 

Ah! Is that vot Lett Is) my 
secretary gone No, no, L don’t want 
to speak to him. Hah! What’s that 
mv dear ? ”’ 

Then Mrs. Rumford beheld the sh A 
ly from her husband's countenan e, saw 
it lighten, brighten, glow and shine 

“ Oh, what is it, Tom 2?’ she whi pered 

He held up his hand. ... At. last 
‘God bless you both!’ he houted int 
the telephone, and prang to lus feet 

It’s all right, all perfect She's going 


to marry turkey——or rat Normat 
and we'll see them both to-morrow What 
pluck that boy must has had! Cor 
Susan, kiss your clever old husband !” 


fire 
! 
end was 
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Christr Gift 
By Dr. FRANK CRANE | 
:- HE greatest Christmas gift in the the Christmas buying fever sets in, sit down 
world is appreciation. and think, A little serious, careful thinking 
You cannot give anything that hurts no one. 
ie will please everybody—relatives, friends, And think right straight at the point in 
re nd acquaintances—more than that. the whole business. That is, think what it 
aS If you do not give that, all your other is that everybody wants most. Deep down 
gifts will amount to nothing one’s inside, what is it everyone is hungry 
Ihere is hardly anything it will do so for, everyone craves, as a monkey loves 
good to realise as this fact. It will sugar or a cat likes fish ? 
he not only save us from headaches, but it Why, everybody most of all wants to be 
l operate as a saving sauce and a re- appreciated. 
t eming flavour to all our other gifts. 


\nd the da iter it will leave us with a The Worst Crime against a Wife 


feal Christmas taste in our ou 
mouth, The worst crime against a wife is not 
to abuse her: it is to neglect her. Women 


at What do they Want? have lived right along with husbands who 
Let us look into the matter. If we could beat them, but to live with a man who 
fe st know what people want, it would save neglects and ignores—that is intolerable 
, t of wor! of guessing, wondering, and And the husband. Of course, it is his 
u i in you tell what to get duty to provide for his family, and when he 
vour boy red?) You think over his gives you food and shelter and clothes he ts 
L finally decide on a dozen hand- doing no more than he ought. But do you 
ne } hiel You buy them, feeling all the realise how fierce and gnawing the hunget 
€ that it isn’t a bit Christmassy, and sometimes grows within him for a little 
hh t surprise and joy and happy smiling appreciation ? 
vonder of is not fultilled by laying 
es ' ina lot of clothing. Yet—what can you What the Children Want 


And the children, You load them dow1 
with good things. They have boots and 


Sit 
1 Down and Think ribbons, school-books and playthings, so 


Chen there’s $ le, your cousins, and Aunt that at Christmas time it seems impossib!] 

maand the baby. By the to imagine anything new for them. But do 

complete and you have you know what your boy wants more than 
Mt for cach one you are in the rag anything else ? He would like your time, 
pur, your nerves are frayed and gone, your interest, your companionship. He 

‘ your pocket-book, your poor ‘‘ Christ- wants you more than anything that i 

iS allowance ’—where has it gone ? yours. 

Now, it 1 ve you a bit of money, and And you can't give yourself to him ina 
ertainly Will spare you a = il of trouble minute. If you try it, it will seem very 
Mma tearing of soul, if you will, long before awkward perhaps, and you will give up the 
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experience in disgust. He is shy. You are 


shy. 


A Domestic Trasedy 


One of the 
is that unspoken estrangement. that grows 
up between father 
down, to become 


most tragic things in the world 
and son, ‘To break it 
good chums, to get neat 
ness and friendship with your own child. 
hard to do, but And 
it can be deter- 
minedly, 
So, along 


It is worth doing, 
done if you keep at it 
about Christmas time, make up 
finding fault, criticising 
and regulating, for a while at least , and try 
to see what you can find in your boy to 
compliment, to 


your mind to cease 


admire and commend. 


Then there is the ditfident, sensitive girl, 
Who knows what agonies she endures 
We are impatient with her. The weakness 


of her self pity irritates us. She sees slights 


where none is intended, and such a one is 
difficult to live with. 
But did it occur to you that the thing 


this child craves most bitterly is apprecia- 
tion?) Give it to her. Find 
about her that you can ap prove, and spea 

of these things. You tind that aa 
nature will unfold like a tlower under the 
sun of her consideration. It will be worth 
the pains just to find out how rare and sweet 


this or 


will 


and passionate is the dey 
isolated heart. 


otion of the sensi 
live, 


The Real Christmas Spirit 

In truth we all like appreciation, Call it 
flattery, if you will, We all like that lor 
even the man who says he can’t be flatte red 
tell him that he can’t be 


is flattered if you 
flattered ! 

If you want the real Christmas spirit in 
your 
Im it, 


home, study to appreciate every soul 
wherewith 
to buy presents, but if you put on the di 


position to find 


You may have no money 


excellent and admirable 


qualities 
genuine 


in all you meet, you will get more 
into the house than 


cellar to garret with 


human joy 


if you tilled it from 


gold, 
Grandma 


Wants appreciation, 


thing 


Do you 
It 1s to grow old, 
and how one drifts and drifts away ? Get 
out ot yourself, 


realise how lonely a 


Give her your nterest, 
sit with her. Talk with her, Listen to 
her, Try to understand her, 


even the baby wants appreciation, Why, 
look how he crows and gureles until he almost 
and flaps his little hands 
up and Poise all because somebody is pay- 


with glee, 


chokes 
ing some attention 


The Mest Precious Thing 


So, if you want this to be the most 
Christmas of your life, to be 
the fullest of joy of all dis- 
appointment and inward wounds, 
best and brightest season of all 
as indeed it should be, just 


Christmassy 
and cleanest 
the very 
the year, 
undertake, first 
to lorget your own self, 
to think of something in 

being with whom life 


ot ail, and set about 


human 
brings you in conta 
something that you can and do ap preciate. 
You pass through this life but once. God 
and that man or 
and there, Are 
them ? Or are 


every 


sends you this woman to 
vou a fool 


vou wise, to make 


touch you here 
to de pise 
otevery human relation hip a vehicle in some 
that 


forms the 


measure of love 


tral 


and helpfulness that 
world 

If into every family could come 
precious of gifts 
widening chasms of ¢ 
closed ! 
night be 
purged ! 
spirit of 


this most 
What 
strangement might | 
What sore and iffering hurts 
lightened!) What inner bitterness 
And how the gentle and genial 
the Christ would pread through 
ind among us all, like a widenin ‘, shinin 
unshine of that 


ever down upon 


appreciation ! 


reflecting bac k the 
that 


us trom Him who made 


river, 


ternal Love hines 


and loves us all! 
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Drought and 
the Rain 


HE tawny flood of morning was over 
the desert. 

The salt bushes and the small 
stunted oaks among the yuccas were all 
touched by it. So also were the crumbling 
adobe walls of the old fort which had fallen 
into such strange uses, and its turrets and 
chimney tops and falling arches. 

The smell of yeast was on the air. A 
woman was baking bread behind the bars 
of the ancient guardhouse windows, her 
face showing pale, where once had crowded 
Apache faces, red and stiff with hate. 

It was in Arizona. The fort had become 
asortof sanatorium. There, in the sun and 
the silence, in that red and yellow desert 
place which changed to ashy grey at twilight, 
and at night was like a land of ghosts, two 
or three dozen people had gathered for 
healing. 

The parts of the officers’ quarters and 
the barracks which remained in the best 
condition had been fitted up with crude 
but comfortable dwellings, and there were 
tents and beds in the open. 

In the quadrangle where a_ thousand 
troopers had used to drill was a child’s 
rocking-horse 

The child played near by the sand. His 
brown head was like the tender breast of a 
bird in its soft loveliness \ haunting, 
fragile quality about him would have gone 
to your heart if you had seen him, yet 
somehow you must have felt that the 
desert would not fail him —that it would 
make him strong and well. 

A stolid middle-aged nurse sat in the sand, 
resting her shoulders against a crumbled 
pillar and crocheting. She kept a careful 
eye on him. But there was nothing to 
harm him, and nothing to tempt him beyond 
the gates ex: ept the far-thing wast 
and cactus. 


of sand 


Beneath the striped blue and white 

awning of one of the rehabilitated dwellings 

aman sat, watching intently every move 


ment of the child. And something in the 


dark countenance, something boyish and 


A Christmas in Exile 
By 
Alma Martin Estabrook 


wistful and full of appeal, something that 
you glimpse beneath his impass veness, 
would have struck on your heart almost as 
the child’s frailty would have done. 


Health was one of the strongest things in 
him. He had not come here on his own 
account. Well, capable, keen-witted, and 
full of masculine vigour, he belonged to no 
backwater like this, but where the tides of 
life swept strong and high. Yet you must 
have felt, seeing him there, with health in 
all his veins, that something ate like a canker 
at his heart. Loneliness, disillusionment, 
disappointment, longing—one or all of them 
shadowed his eyes and touched his whcle 
face and attitude. 

From his chair near by a young man with 
protuberant shoulder blades and a pallor 
that told its own story, lay and watched 
him. 

“He misses his wife,” he thought. “ ] 
wonder if she is dead, or if it was life that 
took her away from him.” 

Philip Hervey had told no one his story, 

lriendly, full of considerate kindness for 
those about him, and interested in all they 
had to tell him of their lives, his talk was 
never of himself. 

The young man spoke out ot his own 
loneliness. 

‘“ It’s worse some days than others, isn’t 

“What is worse ?”’ Hervey asked. 

“All this desolation—without women ! 

Ile vey nodded. 

*““Sometimes I think if I could see my 
mother or sister for half an hour it would 
do me more good than soaking in the sun 
for weeks,’’ the boy exclaimed. 

The terrible need for tenderness and 
sympathy, for companionship and under- 
standing, is nowhere so poignant as in those 
isolated places where men and women seek 
health. 


fhe boy sagged in his chair, the lankness 
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of the young figure outlined against its 
shabby back. 

“You need them when you’re down and 
out,”’? he muttered. 

Hervey’s gaze was on his son playing in 
the quadrangle. He said quietly : 

“You need them whether you’re down 
and out or not.” 

“And no matter how hard you try, you 
never learn to do without them.” 

Hervey did not speak, but the boy felt 
his tension. 

wonder,”’ he thought again, 
wife is dead.” 


“if his 


There are two kinds of sorrow—one for 


‘* Hervey’s gaze was on his son 
playing in the quadrangle ”’ 


those we love who die and are buried, and 
one for those we love who die and continue 
to walk the earth. And in Philip Hervey’s 
eyes was the look of a man who sufters from 
the latter grief rather than from the former. 
even young Lawlor could sense that. 

The two men ceased to talk for a momeit. 

The woman baking bread in the 
house began to hum. It 
more still. 


euard- 


made the silence 
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““ So long as a fellow goes tearing through 
life, trying to hold his place with the big 
procession, it’s not so bad,’’ the boy said 
presently. ‘‘ There’s a kind of satisfaction 
in just swinging along with the crowd. 
But when something knocks him out, some- 
thing like what’s happened to you ’—he 
nodded towards the child at play—‘ and 
to me, then he’s got to face the emptiness 
of his days.” 

“ He faces it all right!’ Hervey agreed. 

The boy looked out over the decrepit 
buildings about them. 

“ What a hole to have to spend Christmas 
in!’’ he burst forth. Think of it!” 


I don't 


groaned 


want to think of it Hervey 

Ile got up, ed the quadrangle for a 
word the child and the nurse, and 
went striding oft into the brisk blue 
young Lawlor’s interested 


glance following him 


with 
day, 


and speculating 


The morning passed all mornings 
passed. ‘There was the soft sun, the silence, 
a call sounding sometimes, sometimes 4 


t 
( 
‘ 
a 


laugh, oftener a cough. A wood-gatherer 
clattered by, driving his wagon close to the 
crumbling ‘walls, and far away on a trail 
that led to the forest the dull red of an 
Indian woman’s gown showed richly against 
the rocks. 

Then she came. 

Lawlor had been in the kitchen taking 
his mid-morning eggs and milk, and when 
he came back to the porch she was kneeling 
in the sand of the quadrangle, talking to 
the child. A motor filled with tourists 
waited for her. Evidently she had sprung 
down to speak with the child. 

She was strong and straight with a great 
deal of slim grace about her, and with that 
in her face which we like best to remember 
after the colour of the hair and the eyes are 
forgotten or dimmed in the mind’s vision. 

The absurd delicious joy of living was 
n her, as you could readily tell from her 
quick buoyant step, as she gave the child 
a strange, smothering little hug and went 

back to the 


motor. But 

that she had 

suffered you 

could also 
plainly see. 

Is it the 

little boy’s 


mother 
Lawlor asked 
himself ex 
citedly. 

She leaned 
out ot the 
motor, went 
through the 
gates, and 


waved her hat 


doat Philip Hervey’s son, 
and Philip Hervey’s son stood the 
middle of the quadrangle, his blue’ eyes 
following her and saying, as plainly as 
eyes ever said anythi 

“What a queer person, to snateh me up 
like that! 1 don’t know whether I like it 
or not.” 

He rubbed the feel of her kiss from 
cheek, and went back to his quiet play 

“We'll see her again sooner or later,” 
Lawlor thought with conviction. 


huis 


But he was scar ely prepared to come 
upon her in the blur of darkness two days 


DROUGHT AND THE RAIN 


later down by the wash. She was coming 
through the cactus jungle, in an indecisive 
way as if she were not certain as to her 
bearings, her dark hair uncovered and back- 
blown, and everything about her suggested 
that she had just come out from her dinner- 
table for a little walk. 

When she saw him she exclaimed with 
relief and walked rapidly forward to meet 
him. 


“I’m hopelessly lost for the minute,” 
she explained. ‘* It’s ail so much alike out 
here, and with no trails—I want to get back 
to the fort.” 

Hle turned and went back with her. He 
had not been going anywhere in particular, 
he said, and it would be easier to show her 
the way than to tell her. 

“You're for the fort ?’’ she inquired, 
timing her little quick, firm step to his slow 
one. 

‘* Couldn't you have told it ?’’ he asked 
with a touch ot boyish bitterness. 

She looked at him, at the dark head sur- 
mounting the bony shoulders, the pale tired 
face, and the hands that hung at his sides 
like weights. Her eyes, that he had liked 
from the moment his own had met them, 
dimmed just a little, so little that it was like 
the merest wisp of fog over the sun’s bright- 
ness. She smiled a smile of understanding, 


I can tell something else equally well,” 
she said emphatically. ‘‘ You won’t end 
here. Oh, 1 know what I’m talking about ! 
I’ve seen too many sick men not to know 
who will get well and who won't. That’s a 


great cat’s-claw tree over there, isn’t it 2?” 

Then she turned the talk which had 
become too immediately personal. 

They came to one of the gateways of the 
fort, and entered. Hlis curiosity had been 
growing with every step of the way. It 
was plain that she had domiciled herself 
somewhere near. But where?) And why ? 

Her white corduroy skirt and jacket, her 
tessin shoes, her uncovered hair, all gave 
proof that she had not come far, and that 
for the time being she belonged here. Did 
Hervey know ? Had she come with his 
knowledge ? Had they met since her 
arrival ? 

A thousand questions asked themselves 
in his mind. 

They walked together past a long row of 
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barracks fallen into complete ruin, where 
now and then in some dusty, shadowy 
corner a great cactus lifted its misshapen 
arms in the dim light like some deformed 
ghost of the past. 


“[T have settled into a little temporary 
corner of my own,” she said. “‘ It’s over 
there against the west wall. That’s my 
door light. I shall be there in two steps, 
you see, and I can’t think of letting you 
bother to come with me. Thank you for 
steering me safely home, and—good night.” 

She disappeared in the shadows. 

He went on to the boarding-house. 
Hervey was sitting on the porch with his 
boy in his lap. ‘The little chap had on 
his pyjamas, but had been wrapped snugly 
in a steamer rug, and, like a roll of adorable 
baby sweetness, he lay in his father’s arms 
staring up at the stars while he had his good- 
night story. 

Something rather poignantly lonely about 
them, seen thus, the man and the child in 
this isolated place of little hope, went to 
Lawlor’s heart. 

He sank down in his accustomed chair 
and pulled his collar high. The breeze 
blew crisp from the mountains. But a 
deeper chill was at his heart. He thought 
how unmanageable life sometimes becomes. 
Of how it gets quite away from us. He 
wondered how it had got away from Philip 
Hervey. 

He was suddenly quite certain that Hervey 
knew nothing of the strange woman's 
presence in the fort. 

‘Sing me my song, Daddy,” the child 
said, sleepily, when the story was finished. 

The nurse had appeared in the doorway. 
She crossed the porch and stooped to take 
him from his father’s arms, but he pressed 
his straight little body back against Hervey’s 
breast. j 

““T want my song first,” he insisted, his 
blue eyes widening with his wish. ‘ Sing 
it, Daddy. Go away, Susan.” 


“Shall we let him have it?” Hervey 
asked smilingly. He shifted the child in 
his arms and, tipping his head against the 
back of the chair, began to sing 

It was a big booming sailor-man’s song, 
with a refrain that rolled like the wave 
The full bass was steady and sweet. ‘The 
little head drowsed and dropped. 


“Tf vou can't be true to one or two, 
You're much better off with three!” 


Surely a strange lullaby for a motherless 
baby ! 

The child slept. But the man held him 
close, and finished the song. 

Out among the shadows of the quadrangle 
something stirred which attracted Lawlor’s 
attention. He was certain it was the white 
gown of the strange woman. 

The nurse came and took the boy to 
bed, 

Lawlor’s vivid imagination played with 
the situation : the child and the father here, 
in their untended, uncared-for loneliness; 
the mother out there in the darkness, watch- 
ing, listening, not daring, for some inex- 
plicable reason or other, to come to them, 

“Yet I’d swear that she’s good and fine,” 
he thought. ‘‘ But what on earth can have 
separated her from them ? ”’ 

Hervey, lying back in his chair, watching 
the coming of the stars, was saying: 

* It’s not easy, being father and mother 
both. I know how I fail at it—and God 
knows. But I’ve never stopped trying since 
my wife died _” 

She—she'’s dead ? Lawlor exclaimed, 

“What made you think she wasn’t?” 
Ifervey asked. 

‘TI don’t know,’’ came back, in painful 
confusion, ‘* I—I guess I only wondered.” 

“She died three years ago, when the 


voungster was only a baby,” Hervey said 
In an even tone. 

“Oh,” murmured Lawlor. I—I'm 
sorry. [hoped maybe the kiddie would get 
his mother back some day.” 

Philip Hervey did not sp ak. 

The silence of the fort was absolute. 
Across the quadrangle, from behind th 
studded oak trees, a dim light burned in the 
old adobe beneath the western wall. The 
quadrangle was quet. Nothing stirred 
there now. 

Before he went to bed Lawlor strolled as 
near to the old house as he dared. He could 
not have stayed away. His curiosity drove 
him. Who was the woman there ? 

The lights were out except for a candle 
in the middle room of the tiny place. It 


flickered and dipped in the wind. The 
figure of a woman, evidently a_ servant, 
moved between it and him. She was finish- 


ing unpacking a trunk over which she re- 
peatedly stooped, bringing out things that 
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had the look of another world—a gay rug, 
a blanket, a cushion, a table cover. 

Lawlor went closer. 

The stolid, slow-moving figure of the 
elderly woman, the bright, lovely things 
from the world he had known, the desolate 
interior of the adobe, already beginning 
to be transformed, the hope of seeing the 
girl again, all attracted and drew him nearer. 

She arose suddenly from the doorstep 
She had a grey cloak about her, and she had 
seemed only a deeper shadow among the 
other shadows of the night. 

He started back, stammering in his em 
barrassment. 

“ Thadn’t meant to—to spy,” he defended, 
eirnestly. ‘‘ It looked so like home, and 
| guess I hadn’t known how homesick I 
was for the sight of something I’d been used 

“You poor boy,” she said. She looked 
him through and through as if she measured 
him, and then she held out her hand. 
“Come to sce me soon and let me put a 
cushion behind you and give you tea from 
a cup like you had at home. Will you? ”’ 

“Will 12” he cried. ‘“ I'll come to 
morrow, if you'll let me. 
May 1?” 

“Give us till three o’clock to get things 


Early to-morrow, 


in shape,’ she smiled. Then come, and 
welcome.” 

“You mustn’t let me impose on you 
just because I’m lonely,”’ he urged. ‘ But, 
my, how I’ll like to come! I haven’t set 
foot inside anything but a doctor's office 
or a boarding-house or a sanatorium for 
eight months.”’ 

She held out her hand again. 

“ After all,’ she reflected, I think we 


shall be quite tidy by two.’ 


He laughed, and pressed her hand grate 
fully, 
“You're awfully good,’ he exclaimed 


‘IT guess it’s because you see how eaten 
up with loneliness I am.” 

“T'm lonely, too,” she answered, simply, 
and he would have sworn that her glance 
did not compass him at all, but passed to the 
porch beyond the quadrangle, where Hervey 
sat alone in the dark. 

It was at the end of the first week that 
She asked him why he didn’t bring with him 

the baby that alway played in the quad- 
rangle,”’ 


He took the baby the next day. And 
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although he could not have told why, he 

went on, leaving them alone. Tohavestayed 

would have seemed somehow like spying on 

her again, and he could not have done that. 

When he came back after two hours, 
from the desert, where he had been loafing 
in the December sun, the friendship between 
the two was established. 

Little Philip Hervey was lying in her arms 
as he was accustomed to lie in his father’s, 
and as he would never consent to lie in any- 
They sat at the side of the 
adobe, shut off from the observation of the 
fort. The light of the great red sunset was 
over them. It seemed to make of one tex- 
ture, one hue, the woman’s face and the 
child’s pressed close ; 


one else’s. 


of one fineness and 
lustre the knot of the brown hair and the 
tangle of his curls. 

She held him as only the women who 
really love children ever hold them. But ther 
was more in her face, and in her slightest 
touch of his little body, than a mother-love 
for all children. There was an especial love 
for this especial child. 

No one would have doubted it who could 
have seen her with him in her arms. Yet 
that she tried to hide it, held herself passion- 
ately back from showing it, Lawlor could see 
plainly enough. 

\fter that, the child was more often with 
her than not. But always in the daytime, 
when Hervey was indoors working busily on 
the briefs of a case that was soon to take 
him away for a while. He was a lawyer, 
and he held tenaciously to as much of his 
practice as was possible. There was scarcely 
an hour of the whole day when you could not 
see him at work in his sitting-room. Very 
early in the morning, and again when his son 
was in bed, he went for long tramps in the 
desert, but if anyone had chosen to observe, 
he must have noticed that at these times 
the girl in the old adobe beneath the shadow 
of the west wall never walked abroad. In 
truth, she kept herself almost as closciy 
indoors as did Hervey, or she sat in the pro- 
tected ell of the house under the shadow of 
a pepper tree, and played with the child or 

d to him, or merely swung lazily back 


and forth with him in her arms, and sun and 


rea 


the wind over them, 
Who is this 
idopted Hervey asked Lawlor, carelessly, 


woman the youngster has 
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one day, when the adobe had been under 
occupancy tor a week. 

“Her name is Crary,” Lawlor replied, 
with a tone as careless, but he watched the 
other's face keenly. 

Not a shadow touched it, nor any slightest 
change of expression, 

‘Susan tells me she is— er very nice.” 

‘She is the finest ever!’ dex lared the 
boy. 

lady 

Why, yes!” 

I’m interested, of course, because of 
Phil. Is she here for her health 2?” 

I don’t know what she’s here for. I 
only know she has made this place heaven 
for the kid and me.’ 

Hervey sighed. The bovishness and the 
Wistfulness had never been so strong in his 
face. He looked tired worn by life's 
burdens——troubled by what he had not had, 
rather than by what he had had. 

“ You're lucky,”’ he commented, with an 
unaccustomed tinge of weary bitterness in 
his voice, 

“ You bet we are!” de lared the boy. 

Philip mustn't bother het by going there 
too much,” 

“ He won't. He couldn’t.” 

You'll tell me if you 
tired of him 


think she is ever 


“Yes. But she won't get tired Don't 


stop his going 


All right, I won't, but I'll trust you to 


see he doesn’t become a nuisance.”’ 


It was evening with a new moon, and the 
mar was sweet from a recent rain, sweet as 
the air is never weet anywhere else, and 
pungent till it stung the nostrils deliciously, 
Hervey went ott for his walk. 


When he was well away 


, the girl from the 
old adobe came ac ross the quadrangle and 
lay wrapped in 
against the erj pness of the nicht. 
She had a little pine tree over her shoulder 
Hernandez, the wood 


straight to where | iwlor 
hi coat 


itherer Vou see 
thbout here so often, broueht it 
the hills. You haven't foy rotten that to 
morrow is Christmas, have you 2” 


to me from 


I've been trying to he admitted 
forlornly, 

Where is the nurse 

Asleep. She goes a early ; the child 


And the landlady ? 


In the kitchen fini hing the Christma 


Stuff. Don’t you smell it ’ 


** M—m, yes, it smells de] 
it? How long will Mr. Hery 
\n hour at least.” 

“ Are you sure?” 


icious, doesn’t 
ey be gone?” 


“ He never comes back unc 


ler that time,” 
“Then I’m coming in,” 


she said. “ 


vou're going to help me fix t] 


and 
tree.” She 
mounted the steps lightly, “ Where is his 
sitting-room ? 


He opened a door for her, 
burning there, turned low. 
at the bareness of the room, 

‘* How horribly Sanitary,” she cried, 

He took the tree from her shoulders, 

“It’s vour tree,” she exclaime 
meeting his, 


A lamp was 
She Shivered 


1, her eyes 
and holding them, “ You are 
Living it to little Phil.” 

“Oh, am I?” he smiled, 


The colour ran Over her brown chee] 


KS, 


but nothing disturbed the clearness of her 

She said: “ You've seen from the first 
that they are not strangers t: 


me 
Yes,” he said, 4 ve seen,” 
“ You've been so good not to try and find 
you yet, but as 
soon as I can I'm goine to. Will you trust 
me till then 


out anything. I can’t tel] 


“ There’s nobody in the world I'd trust 
like I’d trust you!” he exelai 1 bovishl 


laimed bovi 
<fe 


she smiled the smile he like 1 best of 


I couldn't have the hil 


a tree, and yet—I can’t ] fart he 
knowing who is re it 
vou'll let them thin] 2 

“ Of course T will Just te ve what t 
Sav 

lll tell you what to do first s] 

laughs 1: and he set to worl | t 
big bag which ‘from |] 
ire all very little thir 1 ht ea 
have | up wl 1 tow 
vesterd lve 

AIL her movement \ f | 
ind capable I) isto rt tl 
he had planted the tre re 
pamted wooden holder that had 
tructed Hernands to n | ] 
had decorated it i fr ler top 


we 
And vou llhelp me?” 
Mocour I will. You don’t have to 
isk.”” 
it 
phy 
to if turdy ba 
Sa 
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one day, when the adobe had been under 
occupancy for a week, 


‘Her name is Crary,” Lawlor replied, 
with a tone as careless, but he watched the 
other's face keenly. 

Not a shadow touched it, nor any slightest 
change of expression. 

‘Susan tells me she is— er—very nice.” 

‘She is the finest ever!’’ declared the 
boy. 

“A lady ?” 

* Why, yes!” 

‘I’m interested, of course, because of 
Phil. Is she here for her health ? ”’ 

“| don't know what she's here for. I 
only know she has made this place heaven 
for the kid and me.” 

Hervey sighed. The boyishness and the 
wistfulness had never been so strong in his 
face. He looked tired—worn by life's 
burdens —-troubled by what he had not had, 
rather than by what he had had. 

You're lucky,”’ he commented, with an 
unaccustomed tinge of weary bitterness in 
his votee, 

You bet we are!’ declared the boy. 

Philip mustn't bother her by going there 
too much.” 

Ile won't Ife couldn't.” 

“ You'll tell me if you think she is ever 
tired of him 

“Yes. But she won’t get tired. Don't 
stop his going.” 

All right, | won't, but T’ll trust you to 
see he doesn’t become a nuisance.”’ 

It was evening with a new moon, and the 
air was sweet from a recent rain, sweet as 
the air is never sweet anywhere else, and 
pungent till it stung the nostrils deliciously, 

Hervey went ott for his walk. 

When he was well away, the girl from the 
old adobe came across the quadrangle and 

traight to where Lawlor lay wrapped in 
his coat against the crispness of the night. 
She had a little pine tree over her shoulder 

Hernandez, the wood eatherer Vou set 
ibout here so often, broueht it to me from 
the hills. You haven't forgotten that to 
morrow is Christmas, have you 2?” 

I've been trying to he admitted 
forlornly. 

“ Where is the nurse 

Asleep. She goes as early as the child 

And the landlady 

In the kitchen finishing the Christma 
tuff. Don't you smell it ; 


“M—m, yes, it smells delicious, doesn't 
it 2? How long will Mr. Hervey be gone?” 

\n hour at least.” 

Are you sure ?”’ 

Ile never comes back under that time.” 

“Then I’m coming in,’ she said, “ and 
you're going to help me fix the tree.” She 
mounted the steps lightly. ‘‘ Where is his 
sitting-room ? 

He opened a door for her. A lamp was 
burning there, turned low. She shivered 
at the bareness of the room. 

“ How horribly sanitary,” she cried, 

Hie took the tree from her shoulders, 

“It’s vour tree,” she exclaimed, her eves 
meeting his, and holding them. ‘‘ You are 
giving it to little Phil.” 

“Oh, am I he smiled. 

The colour ran over her brown cheeks 
but nothing disturbed the clearness of her 

She said: “ You’ve seen from the first 
that they are not strangers to me.” 

“Yes,” he said. lve seen.” 

You've been so good not to trv and find 
out anything. I can’t tell you vet, but as 
soon as Tecan I’m going to, Will you trust 
me till then ?’” 

“There’s nobody in the world I'd trust 
like I’d trust you ! he exclaimed bovishl 


She smiled the smile he liked best of 


And you'll help me ? ”’ 


“ Of course I will. You don’t have t 
ask.”’ 
I couldn't have the child going w 
a tree, and yet—I can’t have his father 
knowing who is responsible for it. So 
vou'll let them think 
“Of course [wall Just te e what 
I'll tell you what to do first 
laughed ; and she set to k empty t 
big bag which swine from ] irm | 
ire all very little thi ht 
have pre ke | Wp when tow 
vesterda 1 
All her movements were deft 
ind capable In tor hort t 
he had planted the 
pamted wooden holder that e had 
tructed Hernandez to make for her, a 


had decorated it 


to sturdy base. 
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You must light the candles before he 
sees it,”’ she instructed. 

She stood in the centre of the room, her 
task finished, and looked about her. 

‘Some sprays of berries from my pepper 
tree would help this awful room !’’ she said. 
“Tl run and get them. Don’t come. 
Amelia will help me.” 

She was off before he could get himself 
out of the chair from which he had been 
watching her as she worked. 

The berries were not brighter than her 
colour when she returned. She seemed to 
him the loveliest thing his eyes had ever 
rested upon, and the most satisfying. 

“You can tell him that you begged them 
from me,” she explained, as she lit the 
sombreness of the room with the red sprays. 

““See here,” he exclaimed earnestly. 
“ Why not let him know who did it? Why 
not ?”’ 

“Oh, no, no! Not to-night!’ She 
gathered up her belongings for departure. 


Not now. 


She turned at the door, 

“You won't fail me ? ’’ she said question- 
ingly. 

“You can count on me,”’ he told her. 

She nodded and ran down the porch steps. 
Over her shoulder she called back to him: 
“Tea to-morrow at three, remember.” 

He dragged himself out of the chair and 
stood for an indecisive moment in the 
middle of the transformed room. He 
frowned a little. Deception of any sort was 
difficult for him. And Philip Hervey’s eves 
had a way of looking you straight through. 

He took up a pencil and wrote on a shect 
of paper from Hervey’s desk: 


“Looks pretty nice, does it not ? 
No kid ought to go without a Christmas 
tree when the hills are full of them. 
Hernandez got— this one It’sadandy, 
isn't it?) I begged the berries for the 
vases. Merry Christmas.” 


When Hervey came lic opened the door 
upon the gay Yuletide splendour and the 
note beneath his paper weight. 

He smiled affectionately. Then he sank 
down in his chair beside the desk and 
dropped his head suddenly to his arm 
There was no sound, but his shoulders shook 
The thing that was always at his heart had 
got him that lonely Christmas Eve. 


Outside, the moonlight wrapped the 
desert and a little wind went whispering 
It seemed the sigh of all the hearts th 
world over that had suttered and all but 
broken beneath the supreme disaster of 
loneliness and longing. 

The next afternoon the two sat on the 
porch together. They had gone through 
the pretence of Christmas cheer for the child's 
sake. The tree had been a great success, 
Worn out by excitement and play, little 
Phil had been taken oft for his nap imme. 
diately after the middle-of-the-day dinner, 

It was four o’clock. The air had began 
to grow cold. ‘“ How long he sleeps,” 
Lawlor said. 

Herveybrought himself out of his thoughts, 
which had evidently not been of the child, 


A woman came running through the gate- 
way of the fort, past the fallen arches of 
the commander’s house and the long line of 
barracks. She bore something in her arms, 
and she stumbled a little as she came, as if 
she had been running a long time. 

They saw her at the same instant, the 
two on the porch. 

“The woman from the adobe !”’ Lawlor 
exclaimed. It was how he always thought 
of her. 

But Hervey cried: Molly Everley!” 
and sprang down the steps, and took the 
distance between them in long strides 

You see, what she has, don't 
vou ?”’ Lawlor breathed, trying to keep 
up with him. 

Hervey had not seen. His eyes had been 
all for her. 

What she bore was the limp little tigur 
of his son. 

“He was in a pool in the wash,” she 
gasped. He took the child from her. “ He 
must have run away. IT came upon him by 
accident. He had fallen in’ first 
It isn’t from the water that he is like this 
—I worked till his breath came back. It’s 
the shock and the cold, I think.” 

They had the doctor in five minutes, and 
the nurse was aroused from her nap that 
was unusually heavy because of the Christ- 
mia dinner: and between them they 
brought him back to consciousne 


He sat up weakly among his pillows and 


looked from one to the other of them, a! 


then he did a very natural thing—he held 


out 
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out his thin little 
arms to the girl 
from the adobe. 
In times like that, 
what isa woman’s 
breast for but the 
shelter of a tired 
baby’s head ? 
With a soft 
crooning cry she 
took him—bed- 
clothes and all— 
into her arms, 
and passing from 
the bedroom into 
the sitting-room 
beyond, sat down 
beneath the 
bauble-decked Christmas 
tree and began quite natur 
ally to rock him to sleep 
[The doctor went away 
by the side door, and 
Lawlor and the nurse went 
into the kitchen to tell the 
landlady to keep the house 


quiet, and Philip entered 
the room alone. 

She looked up at him 
and saw in his eyes all the things he wanted 
tosay, but she shook her head and said: 
“Not now. After a while.” 

<je 

So he sat in his revolving chair at his 
desk, and looked away from her through 
the window into the fading day, and the 
room was full of the sound of her chair as 
she swung softly back and forth, and of the 
song she half hummed, half sang, in that way 
men have with sleepy children, and the 
ailtwas sweet with the fragrance of the pepper 
berries and with the faint odour of her 
garments, 

Aftera while she arose and, walking softly, 
uned the child back to his bed. 
fame in and close 


[hen she 
1 the door between the 
fooms, and facing him, said : 

~ Now.” 

“Where have you come from?” he 


femanded. He was on his feet and tremb- 
ling, 


From the old adobe across the quad 
tangle,” 


You’re the strange woman I’ve heard 
Lawlor and Phil talk about ?”’ 


DROUGHT AND THE RAIN 


*“ He looked away from her through 
the window into the fading day ”’ 


She nodded. 
‘Lawlor said your name was Crary. 
So you married, too, Molly ? ”’ 

No. Crary is my servant’s name. It’s 
on the trunks and boxes, and I let them all 
think it was mine,” 

“Why did you ? ” 

Because | didn't want you to know I 
was here.” 

His hands were shaking as he clasped them 
back of him. 

““Why did you come, Molly ? ” 

She was like a wild Persian rose, flaming 
there in the dimness of the half-darkened 
room. 

There were things I had to know,” 
she said. 

“What things ? 

“ When I’ve found them out I'll tell you, 
Phil.”’ 

Muietly he said: You'll tell me now.” 

She spread out her hands in a vivid 
gesture, 

What would you say had brought me ? ”’ 
she cried. 

““ 1] don’t dare let myself think. You sent 
me away, you know. You told me you 
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never wanted to see me again. 


I could have 
gone to the bad for all of you.” 


But instead you went to Gertrude.” 
The pain in his eyes He 
looked at her strangely. 
“What was it, Molly ?’’ he questioned, 
“What came over you?) What made you 
break the engagement ? Why did you stop 


” 


deepened. 


loving me ? 

It was an instant before she answered. 
Then she said, with a brave note in her voic¢ 

I didn’t.” 

He sprang towards her, but she held him 
back. She began to speak hastily, as it 
she must say what she had to say before 
he spoke, 

“ T thought I had, but I hadn’t come near 
enough to life to understand anything then. 
You haven't when you are twenty-two. I 
denicd my own impulses. I didn’t know 
anything about myself, or love, or life ’’— 


with the flicker of a sad little smile-—‘ I 
thought I ought to do some good in the 
world before died. I chock-full 


about service to my fellow-men. I wanted 
to be myself, and I made an awful mess of 
it! But I deserved it, you didn’t 
deserve what | But [ always 
supposed you were happy, until Gertrude 
had been dead a year. 
know told me—told me—— 

“Go on, Molly.” 

“That it wasn’t grief for her that was 
putting out your youth, but something no 


and 
did to you, 


Then somebody you 


” 


one understood, Something 

“That had been eating at 
heart for years. And began to 
wonder.”’ 

“ You didn't know he challenged, 


Her dark eyes deepened. She hitted them 
in a straight, quiet glance to his, 


You 
after I sent you away. 


married Gertrude six weeks 


could I know 


” 


anything 


He said steadily : 
you will have to know now.” 
“No, she whispered. 
matter, 
weren't happy. It 


was mine 


you off, and yours for going to her like ¢] 


in pique, 
changed in such a little time, Phil ! 


you didn’t love her when you married h 
but I thought you would learn to afterward 


Then I heard—what I heard. 
hoping it was not true. 


it was true. You can tell 
His cry arose bitter. 
have expected me to be happy 
knew you'd be grieved f 
she said, so low it breathed like 
I had to find out which one.” 
You could hear their heart 
the calm, soft half-darkne 
“And which of you is it ?”’ 


i 
Ile came a step nearer, bendit 


“If you haven't found out, look in 


and see. 
Her breath came in a sob of 
don’t have to look 


He took her in his arms and put 


down on her hair, and held her 
long silent moment. 
“Tf you knew how I've want 


needed you! I’d have beaten mn 
itself to have you back again if it wou 
have done any good,”’ he said. 


‘They clung to each other 


have been denied and defrauded 


‘* The desert out there isn’t any more 


a desert than my life has been,’ 
“ Oh, Molly, the drought of it! 

She clung to him closer. 
now the rain has come, ch ? 


” 


He laughed as his lips 
“ Rain,” he said, 


“ There 1s something 
It wasn’t Gertrude’s fault if y 


Oh, I knew you couldn't 


And then I car 
out here to the fort, quite by chance 

my way east, and I saw the boy, and I kn 
from 
face whether it is surrounded by happiness 


know. 


ought hers. 


‘at Christmas!’ 
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Will there Peace 
this Christmas 


John Oxenham 


AST Christmas we were all rejoicing 
that at long last the war-clouds had 
lifted and that with the disappear- 

ance of the German menace peace scemed 
assured to the weary world. 

We had had no Christmas festivities to 

weak of for four years,—except among the 

le folk whose hearts and minds were still 
ble to dwell amid the heights untouched 
by war’s alarms,—the heights from which 
we grown-ups descend steadily, year by 
year, by the ladder which leads inexorably 
lown with no possibility of retracing our 
teps; though, indeed, we may, if we will, 
nd other ladders to climb which lead to fulles 

id maturer and loftier heights still. 

Whatever the sorrows and sufferings of 

the elder folk, the children mostly had their 

iristmases even during those grim black 

ts of the war. Some of us, in our 

delight at the cessation of horrors, 
ame perhaps almost childish our 
xuberance last year; but to some, to 
ty many, the sight and sound of the 
tional rejoicing but emphasised the 
tuish of their loss. 


A New Life Beginning 


But even to these the relief at the ending 
he dreadful years of death was like the 
ginning of New Life. The war was over, 
clouds of defeat which had looked like 
nding on us, and which, had they done 
would have blotted out the joy ‘of life 
‘ormost of us for ever, had been rolled back 
Germany, and all the rest of the 

il breathed as it had not since 1orgq. 
looked upon it as the certain 


ing of better things. 


how,—twelve months have passed 
‘they have not brought us the better 
Migs we expected; and what the next 
‘eve months will bring us no man would 
© t0 prophesy, 


rhe times are very much 


out of joint and the body politic is suffering 
many things with patient hope. 

As far as one can sce, this last year has 
proved that the lessons we all hoped the 
world at large and ourselves as a nation 
in particular would have learned in the 
grinding of the Red Mills have not yet been 
learned. It has also proved beyond doubt 
that until they ave learned there can be no 
right peace on earth, and no better times 
for any of us. 

Some there are, no doubt, who have 
battened richly on the troubles of their 
fellows, and who would be quite willing for 
these times to continue indefinitely. We 
can leave them to the certain chastisement 
of their consciences, in this world or the 
next. 


Learning the Lessons of the War 

How is the world going to learn the 
lessons on the learning and practising of 
which its whole future depends ? 


Everywhere we find unrest—an_ unrest 
of an altogether lower kind than that pro 
voked by the war. 

Then, we were all animated by the common 
ideal of defeating a vicious Wrong which 
imperiled all Life’s liberties. 

Now—it is no good blinking the fact 
Selfishness is rampant. Most men _ are 
seeking only their own good, careless of the 
rights or sufferings of others so long as they 
themselves get what they want. 

We all acknowledge the many and great 
wrongs that called aloud to be righted, and 
the attempts to right them have been slow. 
Those who suffered have become impatient 
and have lost faith in the Powers that Be 
Possibly the Powers that Be have done 
their best. Possibly outsiders cannot rightly 
estimate the complex troubles of the whole 
situation. But to all of us the results are 
very discomforting, and may be still more so 
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before we shall feel ourselves safely through 
the wood and into the sunlit ways beyond. 

For, do not doubt it, the sun is shining all 
right behind the clouds, and in time, when 
it is fitted for it, the world will come out of 
the shadows and rejoice in brighter days 
again. 


The World’s Lesson 


But it has got to learn its lesson first, and 
the sooner it sets about it the better for us 
all. And it is such a simple lesson,—so 
simple that the finds it hard 
understand its certain efficacy. 

“Thy Kingdom ’’—Thy Headship—Thy 
Leadership— come!”’ How lightly we 
say it! And yet it is the kernel of the 
whole complex matter. Until the world 


world to 


accepts Christ as its leader, and His ways as 
its law, Wrong will prevail, and Right and 
Peace and Goodwill will perforce remain jp 
the background, Until we, each and aj 
of us, set Christ first in all things ye 
shall in vain for those better 
times which we hoped the Great Peace 
would bring. It may be that we shalj 
only arrive thereat through even greater 
tribulations than any we have yet undergone 

Let each one pray with all the earnestness 
that is in him—and translate his prayer into 
the practice of his daily life— 

“ Thy Headship come, in the hearts and 
lives of all men everywhere, for then, and 


look 


then only, shall Thy Will be done on earth 
it in heaven! And may next 
Christmas find us all nearer to Thee than we 


have ever yet been!’’ Amen. 


as is done 


Road from Jerusalem to Jericho 


(See arti 


ny, Jerusalem 
eon page 161) 
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“The strange lady looked round hastily, an 
then got up and hurried away’’—y, 128 


The Golden 
Doll 


HE eidest of the unimportant Joneses 
was in some ways badly equipped for 
her position, for an eldest ought to 
become early in life a practical, hard-headed 
litte woman of the world—-at least, when 
she belongs to an unimportant family which 
has to be continually on the alert if it wants 
to achieve the result known colloquially as 
‘making both ends meet.’ When, how 
ever, the ends —both ends, indeed — become 
quite untractable and not the most opti- 
mistic small mother of an unimportant family 
could believe that they were going to join, 
Joyce and her imagination had their uses in 
concealing the gap 
The eldest of the unimportant Joneses had 
her hands full and no mistake the tirst 
Christmas after the war, for, contrary to her 
expectations, civvies,”’ unhke the magic 
sarments of fairy stories, had not made 
Her father’s wounded leg quite better,”’ as 
is children phrased it, directly he left the 
\my, and he was so often at home ill that 
the City never provided now the equivalent 
i crumply little pound notes of the sover 
Signs Which, before the war, he used to 
bring home dug up as, with an imagination 
like his daughter’s, he declared from a 
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Brenda Elizabeth Spender 


gold mine in the coal cellar at the office. 
It was going to be the sort of Christmas when 
an imagination like Joyce’s— which could call 
plum dutt Christmas Pudding,” and stew 
made of pieces “ beef,” and see in a new 
hair ribbon (at least new in the sense that 
it had been the trimming of a hat of mother’s 
and never worn as a hair ribbon before) a 
delightful combination of a Christmas present 
and festive attire—was going to be all the 
good in the world. As a matter of fact, to 
Jovee the “ how” of things was much more 
of them, and 
the only matter that troubled her was that 


unportant than the what ”’ 


having no pocket money and no possessions 
Which could conceivably please a grown-up 
person, though they did well enough as a 
source of supply for Doris and Frankie's 
presents, it was beyond her power to pro- 
vide anything in the nature of a Christmas 
elft for her father and mother. In these 
circumstances it was therefore all the more 
delicious, more actually like a fairy story, 
when she became the owner of the golden 
doll, 

It was on Christmas Eve as she was coming 
back from an errand through the little park, 
and because it was a cold, dismal afternoon, 


: 
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the strange young lady sitting panting for 
breath on the lonely attracted her 
attention much more than she would have 
on any ordinary day. Even while she was quite 
a long way off Joyce thought how frightened 
and lonely she looked sitting there all by 
herself in her queer, fine-looking clothes that 
were all wrong from an ordinary person's 
point of view, on a Christmas Eve, and when, 
as she got nearer, the strange lady looked 
round hastily, and then got up and hurried 
away she was more surprised at her still. 

“She looked afraid of me,” said the ten- 
year-old Joyce to herself, “‘ like as if I was 
a perfect monster!” and then her long, thin, 
pretty legs had carried her abreast of the 
seat, and glancing at it a gleaming some- 
thing underneath it caught her eye, and 
there lay the golden doll. 

It was very tiny, perhaps three inches long, 
and very beautiful. Even the eldest of the 
unimportant Joneses, who knew less than 
nothing about goldsmiths or their art, knew 
that it was something wonderful, and knelt 
down and picked it up in her cold hands in 
their mended grey wool gloves with a tender- 
hess that was really reverence. The golden 
statuette, with its stiff mediaeval gown and 
filigree ruftt, and gold rosettes on its 
gold fan with shiny 
little stones on it in its golden hands, had 
been made three centuries ago, a queen in a 
set of gold chessmen, for the delight of a 
princess whose portrait it purported to be, 
but of all this Joyce Jones, of 16 Fargove 
Koad, Tlornsey, N., knew nothing. She 
only saw that it was pretty, that here some 
fairy or perhaps an angel, as after all Christ 
mas is really more their attair, had provided 
the ideal present for her mother, and then 
she remembered the young lady 
Directly she remembered her she realised 
that there was a connection between them, 
that in spite of her funny clothes and her 
frightened manner, the strange young lady 
was the sort of person who might conceivably 
possess a golden doll, and with a little sigh 
ot regret she unlhe vitatingly 


seat 


with 


golden shoes, and a 


strange 


got up and 


ran after her, 

The strange young lady hurricd on, but 
Joyce's long legs made nothing of the dis- 
tance between them. 

“ If you please 
hind—it had fallen 
you were sitting !” 
The strange 


[ think you left this be- 
under the scat where 


young lady whecled round, 


and again Joyce had a funny feeling that 
she was afraid of her. 

“What do you What is it 
little girl ?"’ She spoke, as Joyce described 
it, ‘‘ foreignly,” and her eyes, big, bright 
dark eyes like a frightened bird's, looked into 
Joyce’s and looked away again as though if 
she could she would have liked to run away 
The eldest of the unimportant Joneses hell 
out her treasure trove. 

“It’s your golden doll,” she said, and ex. 
plained again. ‘‘I found it under the seat 
where you were sitting just before I came 
by.” 

The strange young lady looked at her 
again, a longer look and more intent, almost. 
as Joyce said, going on with the bird simile. 
as though she had seen a nice fat worm or 
a crumb, and felt she would like to peck at 
it if she dared. 

“Golden doll—do 
with—little girl ? ”’ 

Joyce flushed because she certainly had 
had some greedy acquisitive thoughts wher 
first she picked up the golden doll from it 


mean ? 


you like it—to play 


resting place on the gravel, but being a 
truthful little girl she nodded, and being a 
honest one said, ‘* But it’s yours,” and mad 
a gesture to hand it back to the strang 
young lady. 

“You can have it.” 


“Me!” said Joyce, grammar gone to the 
winds in her excitement. ‘But it’s so 
pretty—don’'t you really want it ?” 

“No. 
thrown it 


have not dropped it, I have 


You picked it up and it 


away. 
is yours,” 

Visions of the golden doll ornamenting the 
between the 
shell the father of the unimportant Joneses 
brought home from Ypri 


sitting-room mantelpiece, say, 


s and the miniature 
jardiniéve that had cost a shilling and seven- 
pence halfpenny at the 61d. bazaar, as things 
have a knack of doing, flashed before Joyce's 
eyes with no suspicion of their incongruity. 
Her little face kindled with delight—from 
pointed chin to broad, 
seemed to glow. 

“Oh, thank thank you 
much,” she said, stammerving, and the strange 
young lady looked at her for a moment with 
a sort of puzzled benevolence banishing th 
frightened bird from her ey She put a 
very little hand in an unbelievably broken 


brow it 


smooth 


you, ever so 


and yet exceedingly well-darncd glove on 
the little girl’s shoulder, 
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“ T hope it will for you be fortunate,” she how seemed to have grown 
said, and then she turned away, and Joyce — with her elbows on the table unreprimanded 
stood for a moment looking after her, even — and her blue eyes wide open, seemed quite 
in the flush of her delight conscious that the unlike her even foyr. 


Strange. Dons 


familiar bedtellow 


strange young lady’s face with the frightened year-old Frankie, bored with so much serioy: ' 
eyes that somehow ought to have looked so ness, and hunting vainly for another present : 
warm and beautiful, and the pinched, cold to open, looked like someone else’s jt 
look about the mouth, told a tale which. if brother rather than the ons ‘ 


‘ she had was 
she had been only a very little older, she and dressed and helped to pull an over-{y; 


would have been able to read. Orange out of his sock only half an hour 
So that was how it came about that at before. ' 
breakfast on Christmas Day when the un- “It was in the park,” she said It a | 
important Joneses exchanged gifts and was! A lady did give it to me !”’ and ¢} | 
really got more pleasure out of giving away she began to ery. | 
to each other their own most cherished There was that Christmas morning a sce; ’ 
POssession, and pretending to see new beau- in the home of the unimportant Joneses 
ties in them and got more pleasure out of it who you must remember were 4 pati 
than most people do cut of brand-new beauti- — hopeful little family very ready to be pk 
ful things from the stores, their mother, and to expect the best outeome from ever 
opening a tiny parcel addressed “Darling doubtful business such as no moring 
Mum and Daddy, from there loving Joyce Christmas or otherwise, had ever witness 
Wishing you a Happy Christmas and a en- before: Jovee erving, her father stern. } 
joyable New Year,” suddenly sat back = mother afraid. Doris puzzled, and Franki 
her chair, said “ Joyce!” and grew first Who loved his eldest Sister, crying too at 
pale, then red, staring down at the bright last, so that for the sake of the dav t | 
tritle that lay upon her plate. Frankie and father hastened his verdict upon the matter | 
Doris and their father turned at once from “ Well, Mums, it’s no use spoiling 
the paper littered on their plates because kiddies’ Christmas about it 
the sound in her voice scarcely expressed lady, you didn’t mean any harm, 
delight so much as surprise, and Joyce who, don't Suppose you've done any. Dry your | 
standing on one leg behind her mother’s eyes and cheer up, and tell your brother . 
chair, had waited impatiently for this  there’s nothing to cry about Chis litt 
moment, said : Statue thing is much too valuable for anvone ; 
“ Isn't she pretty, Mums ? ” im their right mind to give to a little cirl | t 
“ Pretty !”’ said the mother of the small you, so I expect the funny-looking v ' 
family. ‘* Father, look,” motioning to him lady was otf her head. Anyhow, it won't , 
to pick up the golden doll as though she was do any harm to ke p it until to-morr U 
afraid of it. ‘ Surely it’s real gold, and there and then we ‘ll see if we can’t find her and & : 
are stones on it too! Joyce, wherever did give it back to her. Now who's for Chur I 
you get this ?” and the good old carols 7” ; 
Joyce, far too much excited to come to fhe unimportant Joneses alwavs enjow \ 


earth at once, exercised her imagination Christmas more than most children de 


\ fairy gave it to me, Mummy,in the cause their father and mother regarded it * a 
park.” wholly from the point of view of ° 
Che father and mother of the unimportant might be made for them. It had a gl | 
Joneses looked at each other With solemn — like all the birthdays in a vear rolled : 


eyes, and nodck | confirmation of their fears. one, so that everyone wa being petted 
It’s real, real ld, a queen in a set of plaved with and thought about at. o1 U 
chess, I think.” The father looked up from Phis year, however, it had not at least { 
his Inspection of the golden doll,“ Worth Jovee and her father and mother, quite t 7 
pounds. Joyce, my ‘url, tell the truth happine that Christmases before the wat a 
Where did you get it 2?” had been wont to have, and which this 
Poor Joyce, her gay excite ment vanished = Christmas had been confidently expected t . 
at his tone! Somehow shi essed that het reproduce Phe golden doll was safely put 2 
father and mother were atraid. She looked way ain the locked-up drawer of mother’s : 
at them, and they looked at her and ine nest of drawers, but the thought of her con. tt 
13 
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tinued to spoil three people’s Christmas 
Day. 

“ She isn’t lucky for me at all,”’ said poor 
Joyce, laying the ¢ loth for dinner with pains- 
taking care as to the disposal of some minute 
sprigs of holly and considerable indecision 
as to which hand a diner uses for his knife. 
“T expect the strange lady knew she wasn’t 
lucky, and that was why she gave her away.”’ 

But to quite what depths of misfortune 
the golden doll was to drag her down Joyce 
could not then have foreseen. It was after 
dinner nearly at dusk the short 
December afternoon that as they sat around 
the fireside eating nuts and plaving ‘ Old 
Soldier from Botany Bay,” and ‘ How, 
When and Where,” and ‘. Animal, Vegetable 
or Mineral,” and just as Doris had distin- 
gushed herself by announcing that a loofah 


is an animal—anad, indeed, 1t does sound as 
ifit was, if that is anything— that there came 
a sudden loud noise of feet on the doorstep 
and a ringing at the bell. Something made 
the mother of the unimportant Joneses rise 
from her chair, waving back Joyce—opening 
the front door was her oftice—and when 
shehad passed into the little hall they heard 
her make a funny strange sound as though 
she was afraid, and her husband and Joyee, 
followed by the two smaller children, surged 
alter her. Their hearts seemed to stand 
still, and Frankie, clutching at his father’s 
legs, let out a dolorous howl, for there on 
the step stood a real policeman, the tall, 
ted, burly kind, and beside him a little 
sleek man in a bowler hat, who gave you the 
impression of being very shiny an 


Joyce 
said afterwards, had a habit of “ shutting 
his eyes up whenever he looked at you,” 
Which made him seem very mysterious and 
very clever, 

Excuse me, Ma'am,” the policeman was 
m the act of saying, ‘‘ a-disturbing of you 
OM Christmas Day, but we've reason to 
believe that a little girl who lives here 
brought home vest. rday a sort of image from 
alancy game of chess, an old-fashioned thing 
that looked like as if it was made of gold.’”’ 

lhe mother of the unimportant Joneses 
Was very white. She did not know that her 
husband and children were behind her, she 
only knew that 


Jovee was in danger and 
mother-loy; 


urged her to protect her little 
daughter at any cost to herself 

. the golden doll,” she said. “I have 
It—I took it.” 


see 
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Excuse me, Ma’am,’ the policeman 
was in the act of saying” 


quite 
lour- : 
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Joyce, quick as ever, with her vivid im- 
agination already seeing her mother lan- 
guishing in jail, sprang forward, 

“She didn’t—she didn’t, please—the 
strange lady gave it to me—I ought to go 
to prison, not mother.” 

The policeman, instead of acting his part 
with proper seriousness, began to laugh, 
leaning back against the porch, and, being 
very large, almost seeming to threaten the 
stability of the unimportant Joneses’ very 
small and very jerry-built house, The 
shiny man shut his eyes. 

“ You'd think that they were both after 
the reward to hear them talk,” he said, and 
then he made the sensible suggestion that 
they should step inside, which really ought 
to have come from the unimportant Joneses, 
only they were much too flurried. 

So then the policeman and the shiny man— 
who turned out to be ever so much more 
than a policeman, in fact a real detective 
such as you read about in books—came in 


and sat on chairs in the sitting-room, the 
policeman on the very edge of his with his 
knees sticking out and wide apart so that he 
seemed to take up an unbelievable lot of 
space, and while the father of the unim- 
portant Joneses lit the gas and pulled down 
the blinds so that no one should see the 
policeman, their mother went upstairs and 
fetched the golden doll from her locked-up 
drawer. 

“ That's her all right,”’ said the policeman, 
and the detective shut his eyes and nodded. 
“ Not a bad Christmas box for the young 
lady.” 

Joyce trembled because he sounded as 
though he meant something he hadn’t said, 
and her mother, smoothing back her elder 
daughter's hair with fingers rough with 
housework and sewing and infinitely tender 
with love, made her excuses. 

“ Of 
thought it was pretty. 
was worth anything.” 


course—she’s only child—just 


She didn’t know it 


“Well, it is,” said the policeman, “‘ and 
to you too.” 
“To us!” The mother of the unim- 


portant 
we's 


talked in 
never in “ 


Joneses almost always 


and and 


us’es,” 
“me's.” 

The policeman and the detective looked at 
each other, and suddenly the policeman 
smacked his great big blue le 
his chair. 


g and rolled in 


** Blessed if it isn’t just what ought to have 
happened on Christmas Day, the poor old 
Baron and his daughter and all of it!” he 
said, and at the same time bewildered the 
unimportant Joneses so completely and 
emboldened them so much that they pressed 
him for an explanation. 

The policeman wasn't a very good story- 
teller, but the detective, shutting his eyes 
whenever he spoke, put in all the necessary 
explanations, and presently Joyce and even 
Doris, though Frankie didn't quite arrive at 
it, realised that the strange young lady who 
had given Joyce the golden doll was a really 
truly Russian Baroness, and the doll a 
priceless treasure that had been in her family 
hundreds of years, and which, with a few 
other things, the Baroness had managed t 
bring away with her when, with one faithful 
elderly lady who had been her mother’s 
companion, she had run away to England 
She had run away, not as Joyce and Doris 
at first because she had_ been 
naughty, but because of bad men who had 
killed the king, and his little son had come 
to her father’s house, and the poor young 
Baroness had terrible things 
happen before she got away that she had 
hidden herself in lodgings and told her name 
to no one, and only gone out after dark at 
all, even after she had 


supposed, 


seen such 


London a 
long, long while, because she had been sc 
afraid 


again 


been in 
that she could never quite believe 
safe. father had 
been able to get away too, after hiding for 
months in the cottage of a poor workman 
who loved him, and ever since he had been 
in England he had been for his 
daughter in the faint hope she might have 
been saved. Neither of them kney that the 
alive, but he had told all the police 
daughter and described all the 
have had, 
the golden doll, in case it might help them 
to trace her, but naturally it didn’t, as the 
lady never went out. And then, just before 
Christmas, the faithful friend, 
earned both their by teaching lan- 
guages since they had been in England, was 


that she was 


looking 


other was 
about his 
might 


jewellery she particularly 


who had 
livings 


taken ill, and there was no money, so on the 

the 
at nieht, had taken 
the golden doll to a jeweller’s to try to sell 
it. It was so beautiful in itself and to his 
jeweller’s eye so valuable that he had begun 
to wonder about it at once, and meaning to 


afternoon of Christmas Baroness, 


afraid to go out alone 
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jook through his papers and see whether it 
did not fit the description of the missing 
Russian Baroness’s possessions, had asked 
her to wait. ut his manner had frightened 
the little lady, who was scared enough al- 
ready, and as soon as his back was turned 
she had darted out of the shop, quite con- 
vinced that he was in league with the wicked 
men who, she believed, had killed her father, 
and she fancied might try to catch her and 
take her determined 
to lose the golden doll she had left it under 
When the 
for the Baroness’s father, who 
was still extremely rich, had offered a big 
reward to anyone who helped him to find 
her—had come back into his shop, quite 


back to Russia, and 


the seat in the park. jeweller, 
very @X¢ ited 


sure that this was the golden chess queen, 
md found the Baroness gone, he had only 
taken time to get his wife to mind his shop 
before he ran after her, but that had been 
long enough to lose her, and all he could do 
was to tell the police that he had seen her 
ind what her dress was like 

“ Of course we traced her all right as soon 
is we got word of her,” 


rossing his legs 


said the policeman, 
bac k 


done it. 


leaning 
had 


‘clock last night the Baron came 


and to show 


ow easily the police “Ten 


in a motor 
with this gentleman,’’ glancing at the detec- 


all the 


tive with admiration 


way from the 
Ritz, where he hangs out, and the Baroness 
met him on the doorstep and tainted dead 
tt into his arms. tle took her up to town 


last night, and the friend what was with her, 
and there they are now a-cating§ their 
Christmas dinner a happy as can be together 
) 
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and no need to wish each other a Merry 
Christmas, because they’ve got it already.” 

Really the policeman didn’t tell the end 
of the story at all badly 


he can’t have, 


because the mother of the unimportant 
Joneses wiped real tears from her eyes and 
said, ‘‘ Well, now, the poor things, how 


beautiful! It will make us all quite happy 
just to hear about it, I’m sure,” and the 
father of the unimportant Joneses swallowed 
a lump that had got into his throat and re- 
marked that ‘“‘ All’s well that ends well.’ 

“It’s like a fairy story—and they lived 
happily ever afterwards,” said Joyc e. 

The detective shut his eyes at the police- 
man, 

“ That hundred pound !" said he. 

“ Oh, my, yes, this’ll interest you, young 
lady. The reward offered for this here 
golden doll was a hundred pound, and the 
Hsaroness wishes us to say particular that 
she wouldn’t ask for it back as she gave it 
you, Only it’s been in the family a long time 
and her father’s most particular about it, but 
she won't take it back from you unless you 
lets her pay you the reward.” 

dred pounds ? 


said Joyce staring. ‘‘ hun- 


But I gave the doll to you, 
Mummy, and to you, Daddy, so it’s all 
yours! Isn't that lovely! You can have 
a new coat now, Mummy, and Daddy some 
stuff to make him better—you could get all 
that tor a hundred pounds, couldn't you ? 
Oh, please, Mr. Policeman, will you tell the 
strange young lady from me that I like this 
present better, much, much better, even than 
the golden doll ?” 
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Rhymes for 


Christmas Gifts 


HE true spirit of Christmas giving is 

the thought at the back of the gift. 

That is yet how many 
people make their gifts ungraciously : not 
so much from meaning to be ungracious but 
from mere carelessness, or owing to the hurry 
and stress of the times. 


obvious, 


At the same time, how one does appre 
ciate a little gift graciously given! 

A dainty idea is to accompany the gift 
with a little verse, nicely written, descriptive 
of the contents, or at any rate with sullicient 
individuality about it to make it appropriate. 

At the Editor’s suggestion I am giving a 
selection of verses that would be appro- 
priate for various classes of gifts. 

The Editor further suggests that I might 
undertake to write verses specially for readers 
who may desire them. 

As long as you do not overwhelm me 
with requests I shall be pleased to do this, 
at a charge of 1s. per verse. Please send 
full description of the intended gift, together 
with a postal order for 1s. and a 
addressed envelope. 1 cannot undertake 
commissions after December 17. Address, 
Miss Agnes M. Miall, c.o. The Editor, Tire 
QvuivER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 


RHYMES FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
CALENDAR 


tamped 


I’ve very often heard you , 
“Oh, how the da do s« ito fl 
Perhaps with this to mark eact 


They'll only walk instead of run. 
CHOCOLATES 

I send, as is but meet, 

Sweet to the very sweet. 

1 hey this box of sweets 

With your approval meets, 

And you'll enjoy the sweetmieats. 


UMBRELLA 
A shelter for a rainy day, 
It vou have need to use it: 
And should the raindrops st Way, 
Why, you can always | t 


CUSHION OR PILLOW 
Little Bo-Peep 
Has lost her ’ 
And can't tell where to 
1 cushion 
With drowsy drean 
*Twill bring ber sleep behind it. 


A Dainty Idea 


BROOK 
Your shelves with books are 


flowil 


By 


ig o'er, 


But please find room tor this one more, 


GLOVES 
G stands for Glove, 
bit for dainty tinger 
Glove minus G is Love 


Mine—which round it linge: 


SCENT 


Not that you any perfume need 


Bevond that of your every « 
But take, if only to acquit 
Yourself of any need of it. 


PENNNIFE 
Cut a pencil or some string, 
Cut vour loss of precious 
With this gift cut anything 
Eexcept—ime and yourself, 
PHOTOGRAPH 
Since from your presences | 
| send a proxy that will 
At you, as | would all the 
li | were with you. TV! 
lor as myself 1 can 
| post a portrait of your 


PURSE 
I'lease take this purse with 
there’s nothing in it 
lxcept my love, whi 
every minute, 


CIGARETTES 
Take to stifle all regret, 
All the contretemps that 
Take to make vou hapy 
Take at casual times or 
Your old friend—a cigarctt 


CLOCK 
Tickety tock! 
I'ma 
ver fast 
You don’t like k, 
But IT have a cheertul tace 
And two hands to set your 
Tickety tock ! 
Says the ck 


} 


Nev and never 


HANDDPAG 
Hold it quite t 


pt 
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CAMERA 
hope t tt will make 1 p- 
Py; tahe it, please, with 
But, howe’er exposed, don't ip, lin 
And don't take me! it 
= "Ewould be the dearest gitt you ever knew. 


The Amende 
Honorable 


OR three long years, so he told himself, 
he had been looking forward to a 
Christmas at home. And now he was 
n his wav. He had at the last minute, 
in fact only on Christmas Eve itself, found 
that, if he pleaded the long journey up to 
Yorkshire, his chief might be persuaded to 
srant him an extra day’s holiday. He had 
travelled by the midnight express; then 
had come the Jong cross-country journey 
in the little local train. By the time he 


rea 
Ted 


ed Conybeare, the tiny North-country 
town where his parents lived, it was close 
upon two o'clock, the hour when from time 
immemorial the Birkett family had dined 
Christmas Day. 
As he walked up the little High Street, 
spite his long journey smart and debonair 
his London clothes, he pictured exactly 
w they all would look. Dad anxious about 
correct carving of the turkey; mother 
hing with tense eyes to see if the 
ng were just right, the bread sauce not 

») thin; Aunt Susan, wearing the same 
m satin dress she had worn on Christmas 

lay ever since he could remember ; Susie, 

s sister, called jocularly Sister Susie, and 

etwo youngsters, Frank and Ellie. ‘Then, 
there would be Enid ‘Torrington, who 
ways, since her parents died, spent 

t Christmas with the Birketts. 

With the thought of Enid his mind 
ed to his last Christmas at home. He 
mbered how he had kissed her under 
nistletoe He had been only nineteen 

and she two month younger, He 

{known many girls since perhaps kissed 
or two—but none of them had been 

ite like Enid, Enid with her brown eves, 

Peskin, her pretty hai 

do his swing as he heard the 

CLOCK trike the hour. He had 
ued the house, square, red bricked, the 


home of al COUNLLY doctor, Lhe 


g-T m lay at the back o they would 
ome in, but he stole almost on 
Uptoe round to the surgery door, and into 
the hall that way. \s he pushed the door 


A Christmas Comedy 
By 


Dorothy Marsh Garrard 


open the smell of turkey and chestnuts 
met him. He saw Eliza’s back as she set 
the bird upon the table. Then noisclessly 
he slipped to the open doorway. 

“Hallo,” he said, his tone purposely 
casual. ‘A happy Christmas.” 

“Dick! Why, it’s Dick!’ In a second 
his mother was in his arms, the merits of 
bread sauce and stuffing alike forgotten. 

“Why, Dick, my boy. God bless my 
soul and body, fancy seeing you to-day ! 
But you’re welcome, more than welcome, 
my lad.” His father, carving-knife in 
hand, beamed at him over his spectacles, 

Frank and Ellie besieged him with shrill 
inquiries ; Susie flew out to fetch an extra 
plate and knife and fork ; Aunt Susan made 
room for him beside her; even old Eliza 
insisted on shaking hands with ‘ Master 
pick.” 

Only Fnid was a disappointment. She 
looked pretty, prettier than ever. There 
was nothing tangible in her words of greeting 
with which he could find fault. Still he 
missed something. And, he mused a trifle 
resentfully, she might just as well have 
made room for him beside her as Aunt 
Susan. 

It would, however, be ungracious he felt 
to show any open disapproval. He sat 
down, and at once became the centre of 
attraction. Ile talked lghtly, yet com 
prehensively, of Life (with a very big 1.) 
as it is now lived in London. Frank and 
listencd open mouthed, Susie sighed 
enviously, while Aunt Susan was once o1 
twice frankly shocked But Enid merely 
listened, a little air of polite but slightly 
bored interest on her face. It irritated 


him immeasurably. He would lke to have 
shaken her. 

\fter dinner it was the same. While he 
Was cracking walnuts and talking with his 
father in the dining-room, Ellie sat on the 


arm of his chair, Susie ran backwards and 
forwards from the drawing-room, but Enid 
remained invisible At tea she hardly spoke 
to him. And then after tea, when the 
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Christmas games and music with which the 
Birketts invariably concluded the day began, 
Mr. Arthur Hood arrived. 

Dick disliked him at sight. Tle was tall 
and thin, with a quiet scholarly face. He was 
in fact the head master lately appointed to 
the local Grammar School. But he seemed 
already very friendly with the Birkett 
family. The girls in particular made almost 
as much fuss of him as they did of Dick. 
As for Enid, she tlushed the swift sudden 
blush so characteristic of her when he came 
into the room. What on earth could they 
all see in such a dull, long-nosed old fogy 
Dick thought in his own mind as he was 
obliged with a strong sense of inward 
irritation to make himself sufficiently agree- 
able to Mr. Hood. 

During the evening his irritation increased, 
while even his forced suavity of manner 
began to wear thin. If Susie, who never 
had had much mind of her own, believed 
even a provincial schoolmaster wonderful, 
he had thought better things of Enid. 
And it was simply abominable the way 
she was treating him. He would have that 
out with her before the day was over, he 
vowed, 

At last he found his opportunity. When 
Mr. Hood took his leave the whole family, 
with the exception of Mrs. Birkett and 
Aunt Susan, put on their coats and walked 
with him as far as the Grammar School 
gates. As they turned to come back Dick 
found himself for a minute alone with 
Enid. The others were ahead. She was 
about to follow them when suddenly he 
caught her arm and held her by force 

“ Look here, Enid,” he said sharply 
“You're not going on vet, not till vou tell 
me why you’ve behaved in such an ill 
mannered way to me to-day 

My dear Dick,” Enid’s voice was pet 
fectly calm, she made no attempt to get 
iway from him. ‘“ What do you mean 

What do l mean! You know perfectly 
well what IT mean. You've hardly spoken 
to me; you've shown plainly you no 
longer take the slightest interest in) me 
You used to be fond of me, Enid.” his 
tone grew reproachful “ And all this time 
I've been erinding away, I’ve been looking 
forward to seeing you again. You know 
life in London, when you're fighting to get 
a footing, isn’t exactly a bed of ro 

Isn't it, Dick tone was inno 


cently wicked. ‘“‘ From what you said at 
dinner you seem to have had a pretty good 
time. And if you were so languishing to 
sce me, why you know I always come here 
for Christmas, and this is the first time you've 
troubled to come home.” : 

“Troubled to come home, indeed! You 
know perfectly well I couldn’t afford to at 
first, and then a man can’t always be taking 
holidays.” Dick almost spluttered with 
indignation, the more perhaps because the 
shaft had found a very fair-sized target. 
“ And that’s not the truth,” his tone was 
almost bullying, ‘it’s because you've met 
this schooitmaster chap You're like all 
women, forget old friends directly they're 
out of sight.” 

Suddenly Enid turned on him. They 
had been walking almost unconsciously up 
the street, his hand. still upon her arm, 
Now she wrenched herself away and_= stood 
facing him. 

“Tf you want the truth, Dick, you shall 
have it.” Her voice had quite lost its note 
of hight mockery, even in the dim light he 


could see the flash in her eve. ‘ When you 
went away I loved you I don’t mind 
owning it now now that it’ ill over and 
done with—and L thought you loved me. 


You said you did, and | was silly enough to 
believe you. Of course you were only a 
boy, and boys say lots of things they don't 
mean, and forget directly afterwards, But 
I didn’t know that then. And, whatever 
people say, things that you really feel hurt 
just as much when you're young as after- 
wards. wrote to you—perhaps you've 
even forgotten my letters ?’’—Dick was 
thankful that it was too dark for her to see 
the flush which overspread his face, for he 
had in truth entirely forgotten them 

‘for a Jong while IT trusted you until 

well he gave alittle shrug of the 


shoulders, the tone of mockery came. back 


into her voice——‘ well, until no one witha 
grain of Common sense could have gone on 
trusting you any longer And then I soon 
got over it I soon found there were other 
things in the world worth living for Still 
you can’t expect me quite to jom in the 


universal chorus of adulation your own 
people had waiting for you.’ 

Never in all the twenty-two vears of his 
life had Dick felt so utterly abased. With 
the eirl word long forgotten memories 


of that last Christmas, the Christmas just 
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pefore he went to London, had come rushing 
back into his brain. He remembered, 
after he had kissed her, the burning words 
of love he had poured into her ears. How 
he had sworn to be true to her, implored 
her to write to him every day, to kiss his 
photograph every night. And then—that 
was the horrible galling truth of it— he had 
gone away and entirely forgotten all about 
it. He had not forgotten Enid, he had 
wavs somewhere at the back of his mind 
carried her picture clear and true, but that 
he had ever seriously made love to her he 
would even half an hour ago have denied. 
What acad he had been! And whata fool ! 
For he knew now, utterly and irrevocably, 
that Enid was the only girl he could ever 
are two pins about. 

All right,” he said abruptly. After 
the girl's outburst there had been a sudden 
silence between them. “It’s all true, all 
you said I did forget you,’ in his self 
abasement he was brutal to her as well as 


to himself, ‘‘ and I deserve all I’ve got. 1 
know I’m an absolute rotter. I won't 
ven go through the farce of asking you to 
forgive me Let's get on and catch the 


thers up.” 

They walked the short distance remaining 
side by side. Neither spoke. In Dick’s 
heart was black shame, raging disappoint- 
ent. In Enid’s, who can tell ? 


It was two days later that Mrs. Birkett 
nfided in Enid that she felt sure Dick had 
been crossed in love. 

“He’s too brave to show it, dear boy 
he’s keeping up so that we shan’t notice 
inything,” she went on. ‘‘ I wonder who 
she is—some smart London girl, I suppose. 
At one time I used to think that perhaps 
vou and he,” she threw a tentative glance 
tthe girl, “ might make a match of it.” 
‘Oh, Dick is far too much of a man of 
ue world for me now,” said Enid quickly, 
ut all the same she felt a tritle annoyed 


when the young man’smother agreed with her. 
“We must do all we can to distract his 

mind,’ the fond mother added. ‘t The 
‘ance to-night, | do hope he'll enjoy it.’ 


Che dance in juestion was to be held in the 


big hall of the Grammar School. It wae 
nartiy 

partly a private, partly an otfticmal funetion 
to. whirl 

Which were invited parents, sisters and 


old boys, together with some few personal 


THE AMENDE HONORABLE 


friends of Mr. Hood and the assistant masters. 
All the grown up members of the Birkett 
family were going. Dick would have liked 
to have backed out; only the fact that he 
could tind no reasonable excuse prevented 
him. He had been hoping that the non- 
arrival of his dress-suit, for which he had 
insisted upon telegraphing to London, might 
serve his purpose, but the parcel arrived just 
as the rest of the family were leaving the 
house. He was perforce obliged to don the 
clothes and follow as soon as he was able. 

\ dance was in progress when he entered 
the hall. He stood back in the doorway 
waiting until it should end. Just in front 
of him were two steps leading up to the 
slightly raised platform which encircled the 
hall. Yo-night there were chairs ranged 
round it, where sat a goodly sprinkling of 
older spectators. The chaperon was even 
vet not quite extinct at Conybeare, and Dick 
found his head upon a level with the chairs 
upon which two substantial matrons were 
encamped. Scraps of their conversation 
floated down into his ears. ‘They were 
criticising the dancers. Suddenly Arthur 
Hood with Enid as his partner passed close 
by. A keen pang of jealousy shot through 
the young man’s heart. Then as the couple 
passed on there came the inevitable com 
ment. ‘Lhe first words escaped him, but he 
heard clearly the answer : 

“Of course a schoolmaster must have a 
wife. It’s like a doctor or a clergyman. 
Ile wants a mistress to his house.” It was 
the dowager nearest to him who spoke. 

“Yes, and until he is safely married 
every girl in the place runs after him,” 
said the other grimly. 

“Well, vou can’t blame them. They 
don’t see many eligible men.’ ‘The first 
matron had in fact three spinster daughters 
herself, anvone of whomwould have been glad 
to become Mrs. Arthur Hood. “* And I think 
it's a pity myself he’s chosen a stranger even 
if she is a family connection of the Birketts. 
But of course she’s pretty, and no man 
ever looks beyond a pretty face. Now, 

music suddenly stopped, she 
modulated her voice, But Dick had heard 


enough had known betore in some 
mward part of his mind that Enid was going 
to marry the schoolmaster. It was the 
real reason, so that he should not be obliged 


to see them again togethe tr that he had not 
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wished to come to the dance. 


But even so 
it hurt him horribly to hear it put into open 


speech. And if he had not been such a 
conceited fool, such a forgetful cad, she 
might by now have been engaged to him. 
He cursed himself and the imperfections 
of his own character with a heartiness of 
which he had never before even dreamt. 
He had hitherto thought rather well of 
himself. 

He crossed the hall and forced himself to 
greet his host. Enid was not with him now, 
but Mr. Hood for once seemed quite light- 
hearted and jovial. 
by the hand. 

“ Of course I needn't trouble to introduce 
you to people,” he said genially. “ But you 
must do your duty, old chap. We're, as 
usual, a little short of dancing men to-night.” 

With dogged determination Dick went 
the round, programme in hand, of all the 
girls he could see that he knew. The 
delighted welcome he received went some 
small way to soothe At last he 
came to Enid. She was sitting with Mrs, 
Birkett. He could not well pass her by. 

“Have you a dance left for he 
asked her. He tried to make his tone 
ordinary, even casual, but he felt it to be 
a lamentable failure. 


Ile shook Dick warmly 


his soul. 


me?” 


“Yes, I haven't a partner for this or 
the next '’’—Enid herself spoke with perfect 
composure—‘ and I’d love to dance them.” 

“ Let's start at once, then.” He managed 
it better this time, the tone of just ordinary 
friendliness. Mrs. Birkett, beaming, watched 
them dance away. She thought with con 
viction that everyone in the hall must be 
looking at her handsome son. 

The old-fashioned waltz 
Dick was a good dancer, the girl as light as 
thistledown,. It not until the music 
had stopped and they were sitting in one of 


dance was an 


Was 


the long corridors, now decorated with 
bunting and adorned at intervals with 
chairs and benches, that they exchanged 


any words beyond a few commonplaces. 
I hear I must congratulate vou, Enid, 


said the voung man suddenly. He had not 
wanted to speak on the subject, and vet 
somehow he felt he must. Hle could not 


keep away from it, 


“Congratulate me!” ‘There was a little 


note of half surprise in her voice. 
“On engagement to Hood. 
common property, I gather.”’ 


your 


It’ 


i 


“Ts it?” She hesitated a moment. 

“Yes, of course things get about directly 
in a place like this. I—I hope you will be 
very Enid.” For an instant he 
forgot his own raging humilation, As he 
looked at her with her white frock, her soft 
brown hair, her sensitive clear-cut features, 
he felt indeed that any man would be a cur 
who did not wish her happiness with all his 
heart, 

“Thank 
quiet, 


happy, 


Her 


was 


you, Dick.” 
grave. ‘There a sudden 
silence, a sudden constraint between them 
Both felt relieved when the music started 
again, 


Was 


even 


‘You'll give me this one too.” He took 
her assent for granted. He did not want 
tospeak any more. He only wanted to carry 
away with him to last for the rest of his life 
just the remembrance of that one dance, 
when his arm was around her, when he held 
her to him. 

‘The was over all too soon. To 
Dick the rest of the evening was a dreary 
boredom. 


dance 


He did not speak to Enid again, 
and the other girls, despite all their efforts, 
He was thank 


ful when the last extra was over, when some 


wearied him immeasurably. 


guests hurriedly departed, while others 
lingered drinking their soup or cottee. Then 
he began to grow impatient. Everyone 


seemed to be leaving except his own family 
He was just thinking of giving his mother 
a hint when Mr. Hood himself came up to 
him. 

* Directly 


I’ve got rid of all these folk,” 


he said in an undertone, ‘ your people are 
coming to have supper with me in my 
own sitting room. I don’t want anyone 
else to hear of it. You understand; in my 
position one has to be so careful not to 
cause offence. But you know your way 
there, don’t you 

Dick nodded. ‘The schoolmaster’s con- 
fidential manner annoyed him immeasur- 
ably. dle hung about for some minutes 
longer, delaving his entry into the family 
circle until the last moment, but finally 


ceing that even Mr. Hood himself had left 
the hall and the lights were being put out 
for the night, he 
covered wavy which 
ot The door at 
the opposite end was ajar. There 
short passage inside with another door at 
the end of it. And, as Dick came round the 


ly along the 


the 


walked slow 
led 


the head master. 


to private 
quarters 


Was a 
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man kissing 


a 


1m 


Staniey Dw 


bunch of mistletoe 


a 


a girl under 


t : 
1 “He saw just ahead of 
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corner, stepping softly in his dancing shoes, 
he saw just ahead of him a man kissing a 
girl under the bunch of mistletoe with which 
friendly hand had the 
doorway. 

He gave a stifled exclamation. The couple 
heard him, and hastily the man_ stepped 
forward and opened the door in front of 


some decorated 


them. As he stepped back Dick saw his 
face. It was Arthur Hood. And the girl 
he recognised simultaneously to be his 


sister Susie. 

With one stride he had caught them up 
as they hurried into the sitting-room. He 
hardly noticed that his father and mother 
were already there, sitting at the table, 
while Enid stood toasting her feet in front 
of the cheerful fire. He caught Mr. Hood 
roughly by the shoulder. 

‘* How dare you kiss my sister ?” he burst 
out, his face red with anger, all the pent-up 
irritation of the evening finding outlet. 
lor an instant the schoolmaster looked 
trifle abashed. He had indeed felt it 
hardly consistent with his dignity to be 
caught kissing a girl under the mistletoe, 
however really justifiable his action might 


a 


be. Then he rallied his forces. 
“Surely I am _ permitted to kiss my 
atfianced wife,”’ he said a little stiffly. 
“Your affianced wife!” Dick stared 
from one to the other of them in blank 
astonishment. But he loosed his hold of 


Mr. Hood’s shoulder, backing slowly away 
from him. 

“ Yes, Dick, dear,”’ Mrs. 
to putin. 


Birkett hastened 
She felt there was trouble coming, 
and was quick to avert it. ‘“‘ We didn’t tell 
you it before because Arthur,’ she 
smiled at her prospective son-in-law, ‘‘ didn’t 
wish anyone to know until he was able to 
announce it publicly.” 

Dick still stood staring. In truth it 
so utterly incomprehensible to that 
anyone could look twice at Susie while Enid 
was within sight that even now for an instant 
he did not grasp the But I 
thought —I heard ~’ he began. Then his 
glance rested on Enid. He realised suddenly 


about 


Was 


Situation, 


that by accepting his congratulations on 
her engagement to Arthur Flood she had 
deliberately deceived him, deliberately 
allowed him to believe what she knew to be 
untrue. And it was her fault that he had 
been made to look a fool before all hi 
family. Well, he could casily get even with 


her there. 
all why she had not at once contradicted 


He would ask her before them 


the Suddenly 
There was appeal in them. 
her steadily a 


rumour. her eyes met his. 
Ile looked at 
moment, then the 
his smiling but a 
little perturbed, was sitting, her lover stand- 
ing stiff and erect at her side. He kissed 
her, before shaking the schoolmaster warmly 
by the hand, 

“ You must take my congratulations and 
apologies together, oldchap,”’ he said heartily, 
“I'm afraid I rather put my foot in it.” — 

The apology was Arthur 
Hood could but as handsomely accept it. 
To Mrs. Birkett’s great relief the air was 
cleared as if by magic. 

It half hour or thereabouts 
afterwards, as they started on their home- 
ward way, that Enid slipped her hand into 
Dick's arm. 


cre ssed 


room to where sister, 


handsome, 


Was an 


“Thank you, Dick,’”’ she said softly. 
“You behaved like a brick. You could 
have made it horrible for me if you'd 
liked.” 


” 


But why did you do it?” asked the 


young man quickly. 


Because—because I little beast. 


o hurt you. 


Was a 
You'd hurt me and I wanted t 


I knew somehow it would hurt you.” For 
an instant she raised her eyes to his. 
“That’s all right, then,” said Dick 
happily. “ That’s all I wanted to know 
Quickly he took her hand in his other one, 
and held it:fast. ‘“‘ What I mean is, that 
if you hadn’t still minded about me you 
wouldn't have gone on being hurt so much 
as to want to hit back.’’ His logic was 


rather mixed. ‘ And all the past is over and 


done with. I was a conceited young idiot, 
and I did sort of put all the home things 
away from me and forget them while I was 


But I shan't now, 
because when I go back, when I go back 
to-morrow, I shall be engaged to you. An 
then I can't forget.” 


living mv life in London. 


His reasoning to an unprejudiced hearer 
might even now have seemed obscure. Dut 
to Enid it was all quite intelligible. He 
loved her and she loved him. That was the 
long and the short of it. 

“And I’m not like that old buffer Hood, 
who's afraid of kissing irl except when 
they're hiding behind the door, The roads 
eood enough for me,”’ remarked Dick @ 
moment later. 
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Filling the 
Xmas Stocking 


HI first essential for the successful nll- 
ing of the Christmas stocking is getting 
exactly what the child has been long- 
ing for, Some grown-ups think they have 
secured the necessary information when they 


ave read the letters to Santa Claus, and 


then wonder at the child's being disappointed 
with the doll vou thought left nothing to be 
lesired, 


It's got black hair,’’ she wails, and 


has curly golden hair ancl 


ind her cheeks are so 


pretty and pink It wasn't a bit nice of 
Santa Cla to bring me that old thing ! 
Childre ul ernbly unreasonable, vou 
sav to yourself, and then you try to con- 
e them that the card and the doll are 
ist the best that old Santa Claus could do. 
“He wa ll out of the other kind,’ is 
final argument, and the children, with 
philosophy of their age, ac ept the in 
vitable and make the best they can of it. 


art of tilling 


Christmas stockit no ich heartache 
reward your ettorts in ving joy to 
child on this morning of all days, Be 
vou bi present you will 
the child your lap and ask her 
it she really wants for Chri tas You 
have to tell her that Santa ¢ laus has 
{much money to spend this vear, and 


Wl not be able to bring het than one 


vO gilts that cost very much 

“And if you had to narrow your list. to 

it, sweetheart, what would you choose “e 
ask, 

It may be a doll carriage a book, a 
‘ pretty new dress, but whatever it 


oO secure 


Lh an enact 
of it You may tind it 


ATY 


ike in order to bring 

le article within reach of yout purse, but 

These icttully made the little girl may 

Ot suspect the ideas are not het own, and 

the time Christma ts arrived the mental 


presented to her th is the one 


The Art of Choosing Presents 


By 


Bertha Bellows Streeter 


that exactly fits the gift she finds in her 


stocking 
\n artist in Christmas will be 
that 


buys that gift. 


buying 


very sure this is the case before he 


have the colour of 
{1 the hair, the 


at least 


He will 


the eves at size of the doll, 


and a general description of the 


rarments she is to wear when she is enthusi- 


astically removed from the Christmas stock- 


ing. He will know all about the other toys 
in which she is most interested ; he says he 
wants to know even if Santa Claus cannot 


bring them all, 


The Gratifying Results 


It is a delightful 


ind child, and one 


both for 


that brings them 


conversation, 
parent 
] 


\nd 


dream. of 


together as few experiences in life can. 


the child goes oft happily to bed, to 
the anticipated pleasures while 


the smiling artist makes note of his dis 
coveries in a little memorandum he keeps 
expressly for this glad season of the year. 


Po-morrow night, he says to himself, he 


will ecateh Bill and sound him as to his 
heart’s desires ; or if it should happen that 
uch a conversation with Mark or Mary 


enough, he will 
But 


with nobody 


would come in naturally 


them instead they must 


take one of 


be taken one by one, to dis- 


tract them from the important disclosures, 


It was on Christmas Day of last vear that 
a boy whose father had so discovered his 
ecret wish told every child he knew 


and see 
l’ve got 
nd a coal car ! 
Is that all 


incredulously inquired a boy 


Come on in, my tram of cars 


Hi, man, eight cars besides an 


you vot for Christmas 
who measures 
the number of gifts 


Ain't that enough, man 


pleasure by 
It's 
was the amazed 


exactly what [ wanted 


satistied 


youngster, 


‘ But are there to be no surprises in the 
Christma tocking one asks Most cer- 
tainly there shoulad be that is half the fun 
of emptying the mysterious receptacie. But 
let the surprise cc t in tinding some ot 
} 


: 
the one | wante( 
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> 
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the things the child wanted but was not 
sure he would receive. 

If you are an artist he will not be able to 
feel down the outside of the stocking and 
say: ‘‘ Here’s a knife. That’s a ball. I 
know this is a horn, because it feels like 
one.” Ah, no! The shape of the packages 
inside will reveal nothing as to their con- 
tents. The knife will be in a long narrow 
box or wrapped in folds of tissue paper that 
will quite conceal its identity until, at the 
end of an exciting minute of tearing olt 
wrappings with feverish and curious haste, 
he exclaims in triumph: ‘It’s just what 
I wanted--a knife!” ‘The ball may have 
a few marbles or nuts done up with it, 
so that its unwrapping may be attended 
by many interesting conjectures before 
it delights the eye of the satisfied pos- 
sessor, 

One of the greatest pleasures of childhoo| 
is afforded by a mysterious package. Do 
you remember how large a part this played 
in your own child life? Will you ever for- 
get the pleasure experienced when father 
returned from business trips and let you 
children rummage in his bag for the presents 
he had brought ? And the fun undoing the 
packages to see what was in them! Let the 
memory help you be an artist in filling the 
Christmas stockings now for your own wee 
ones, 


Gifts Worth While 


A little retrospection as to what attorded 
you the greatest pleasure when you were a 
child will help you select toys that will give 
the greatest amount of happiness, for the 
children of each generation are like those 
of the previous one. You may object that 
when you were a child they did not have 
such toys as can be found now in even the 
bazaars. ‘True, there were no such world 
of mechanical contrivances, each of which 
does but one thing, nor the realistic repro- 
ductions of the household utensils and 
furnishings that so delight the hearts ot 


small women, Butif you inquire at the large 


stores you will learn that the mechanical 
{toys are not as lasting in their attraction to 
children as you may have supposed. The 
young generation wants to make things go, 
and not have the things go off of their own 


ord, 


Practical Suggestions 


So it is that a tool chest will afford more 
lasting pleasure for a boy of a mechanical 
trend of mind than a most expensive train 
of cars that runs all over the house without 
more to do on his part than turning of a 
switch, The little girl who loves to pin bits 
of cloth about her dolly’s shoulders will go 
into ecstasies Over a shoe box or a doll’s 
trunk full of pieces of cloth, bits of lace and 
ribbon, But her happiness will be quite 
complete if you tuck down in the bottom 
of that receptacle a set of paper patterns 
such as you buy tor yourself for simple 
garments that will fit the doll, 

A pair of scissors with blunt ends, a tiny 
thimble and a paper of needles, and another 
of pins, will greatly add to her pleasure for 
months to come if you cannot afford a 
And the 
best of such a gift is that it develops ability 
along a line that will be of lasting benefit 
to her. 

The child’s attitude towards useful gifts is 


regular sewing box like mother 


always a hard one for parents of moderate 
means to face unless they have taught the 
young generation not to measure its plea- 
ure at Christmas by the quantity of presents 
it receives. If such gifts must be made, 
especial care should be taken in the selection 
of the articles themselves that the child may 
really enjoy the garments, A purse with 
a small sum of spending money to be dis- 
covered in the trousers pocket, or a longed- 
for little trinket wrapped with the new 
dress, willoften goalong way towards making 
uch presents almost as welcome as the 
toys, Butin every case where such presents 
must be made in the name of good old Santa 
Claus, take care to give a toy that 1s— 
“Just what 1 wanted 1” 
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AStory of Married Life 
By SOPHIE KERR 


[ was just ich a breakiast as might the hour. He would be, even her wise 

best dreams of American father admitted it, a very powerful factor 

domestic science and the Yankee, as in local politics, and later, perhaps, in 

the world knows, prides himself on his national. Everyone liked him; everyone 

reakfasts—nothing les Cotiee, hot, trag- ran after him. And he had turned to 


rolls, brown, crusty; strawberries, love her as simply and as humbly as 
lous ; bacon in crisp curls ; eggs of though he had been a mere nobody and 


thitable treshine wmbermarmalade ; she a royal princess. That had seemed 
butter; plenty Of cream— yes, and to her wondcertul 
vas eve 1" or two in a crystal It had not seemed so wonderful to anyone 
t b put estheti vaiue to the else, for Lida Wartield’s father, old Jesse 
of the appetit Barrington, was a man of wealth and promi- 
j a { rove how negligible hence in their home city, and his intluence 
the best « kfasts m be, Lida had plaved a part in getting young War- 
>piquant face was very serious, field the nomination ot the State legis- 
L lips were pursed into a line that luture. Not that the nomination, or even 
to be sever And itd reason to the election, was so much in itself, but it 
botl Vel und serious, though het was a beginning It was only a step from 
prtest Lobune nd the blue ribbons the State legislature to the Congress at 
t ) cap of time hice com Washington, and from these—well, does not 
t ( luc eve wd ruddy brown all the world know that the Presidency of the 
( tistactory manner, United States is the ultimate goal of every 
discovery American citizen: and of course 
overed that she had married Mark was one ot the most patriotic and 
ible human bei instead ot a demigod ambitious of citizens of the great and ever- 
that were not enough, she had also rising American publi But even the 
fred that said human being, despite meanest of Wartield’s critics and carpers 
amental and mnumerable excellen did not accuse him of marrying Lida 
hari intucs, could, at times, Barrington for her father’s political influence 
CVE tly exasperating alone. Just one look at her was enough 
‘ tt w cid not love Mark to dispel that idea 
their very first meeting It had been the briefest and happiest of 
been no question about that. courtships, punctuated by the brief absences 
weeven Wondered if she had been, at necessary for his campaign work, These 
litt eager her absences had given just the right stimulus 
to ii WoonLY bout Me Was so to the interval) of his presence. It had been 
1] } 


ome young the most beautiful and picture sque of wed- 
the man of dings 
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as lovely as the radiant bride, all of them, 
she was quite pleasantly sure, envying her 
the man who walked by her side. It had 
been the most delightful of honeymoons, 
wherein they had dwelt in an enchanted 
land, wholly absorbed in the perfection ot 
their devotion to each other. And it was 
a fitting climAx to all this that they should 
go from the honeymoon to the state capital 
where Wartield’s election to the legislature — 
an event which had just preceded and lent 
interest to their marriage — made his presence 
imperative. They installed themselves in 
& smart and exclusive apartment hotel, 
for they had agreed that it was not worth 
while to get a house for the few months ot 
their stay. And they had been madly, 
almost impossibly, happy. Lida Wartield 
gave a little start of horror that jiggled 
the cottee pot. She realised that she 
was thinking in the past tense of the verb. 
They had been happy 

Well, why were they not happy now ? 
Simmered down to the plain, indisputable 
facts of the case, she was finding in her hus- 
band’s conversation «a decided resemblance 
to oratory. Even over the most. casual 
things he was giving way, more and more, 
toa moralising cloguence that Lida Wartield 
found, to put it in plain words, a bore. 
Worse still, she observed, with an ever- 
deepening annoyance, his attitude of mind 
towards her, though always kind and tender, 
was invariably superior; and he prefaced 
far too many of his remarks with the 
phrase, “Now, Ull tell you exactly what 
to 

Phe occasion that had shown these 
things so suddenly clear to her was small 
enough. She had made, as they sat down 
to breakfast in their own little private 
sitting-room, a mild complaint about the 
hotel laundry. 

“They never wash things very. clean, 
Mark,” she had said, ‘f and I’m sure they 
are stealing your initialled handkerchiefs, 
for the count never comes out right, and 
when [ speak about it and show my list 
they're very evasive 

Note, please, that she had not asked for 
advice or direction Indeed, directly atter 
breakfast she tully intended 


© betake herselt 
and her list to the oftice of the hotel managet 


himself and have a very satistactory reckon 
ing with him. She was not in the least the 
helpless, put-upon woman, not she Did I 


not say that there was a glint of red in her 
waving hair 2? But her husband, in a gentle, 
pedagogical voice, began his reply with: 

“TIL tell you exactly what to do, my 
dear. 

She did not hear any more, for that was 
the moment when it was borne in on her 
as a horrible discovery that this was about 
the one-thousandth time he had said this, 
and that she was tired, tired, tired of hearing 
it, and that she was tempted to spill the hot 
colfee on his new suit and hear him yell, 
just to direct his thoughts into another 
channel, 

Instead, she poured the coffee into her 
cup and seemed to listen to her husband's 
voice, lowing smoothly on, in those same 
easy, well-rounded periods that made his 
court-room speeches such a pleasure to the 
ears of tired jurymen, and had proved so 
redoubtable to his opponent on the stump in 
the recent Campaign, 

Lida Warfield, however, heard it with no 
feelings of pleasure or of dread, She did 
not want to have speeches made at her while 
she ate her breakfast. She held, firmly in 
her own mind, an ideal of a husband’s 
speeches that included oratory, no 
polished periods. She did not care in the 
least what he was saving-—she could deal 
with a dozen delinquent hotel laundries— 
and she did object (within herself only, as 
vet) to having it said in that way, and to the 
purpose of laying out a course of action tor 
herself. He sounded smug, He sounded 
patronising Hle sounded superior, He 
sounded dull. Yes, she thought every one 
ot these heretical words, meanwhile looking 
across the breakfast table at him in a medita- 
tive silence. 

Mark Warfield, however, was utterly 
unaware of her thoughts and her heresies 
He finished his speech, cleared his throat, 
took a ip of cottee and looked over at her 
adoringly, 

‘So you see, Kittens,” he said, atte 
tionately, “it'll be all quite simple if you do 
it that way 

Still Lada did not speak, but the Honour 
able Mark did not notice that It is possible 
that he thought she was admiring his wisdom 
and astuten 

What are you going to do to-day 
he asked presently, trying the strawberries 
lida wrinkled her brow, gave the Dutch 
pan impatient pull, and hastily gathered 
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“I'LL TELL YOU EXACTLY WHAT TO DO” 


“* Won't it be great to have a jolly little Drawn by 
house all our very own!’ he said ’—p. 148 saat Nt 
her thoughts. It would never do to let him Lida looked over at him wistfully. “‘ Oh 


suspect what she was thinking. Hardly! 
She hurriedly unwrinkled her brow and 
summoned a smile 

I'm going out with Mrs. Grenage,” she 
‘ud. “Luncheon and a concert. Schu- 
mann-Heink,’’ 

“ That’s good,” hesaid. Norman Grenage 
Was a prominent business man of the state 
apital, and his wife, a girlhood friend of 
Lida’s, was very much worth-while socially. 
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Mark dear,’’ she said, I'll be so glad when 
the session's over and we get away home, 
and can have a house and everything 
and not live in an hotel 1 do so want to 
keep house ] haven't a thing todo here but 
go to teas and luncheons and matinées, and 
order our meals to be sent up, and’’—she 
almost alluded to sending out the laundry, 
but thought better of it ‘and eat them. 
I teel like a parasite. It leads me into ex: 
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travagance, too. I’ve bought ever so many 
things I don’t really need since we’ve been 
here, because I've so little to do, and I’m 
ashamed to be always going into shops and 
just looking.” 

Her husband arose and came round to 
her side of the table 

“ You don’t want to get away from this 
bothering old hotel a bit more than I do,”’ 
he said. 


“ Gee, won't it be great to have a 
jolly little house all our very own !”’ 

And he sounded so genuine and spontane 
ous and dear, that for the moment Lida 
Warfield forgot that she had accused him 


of smugness, et cetera, not five minutes 
before. She flung herself into his arms 
with all the proper fervour, and hugged 


him hard. 


“It'll be almost too good to / she 
exclaimed incoherently. can hardly 
wait. These hotel lace curtains get on my 
nevves. And the rooms are so— small 


What’s the matter, blessed 2” for Mark wa 
looking round at the clock. 

“Got to he 
assumption his 


go," with an 


ot 


“T’ve an appointment with Thomason and 


announced, 


court-room manner, 
Riley this morning.”’ 
Oh, dear,” 


at her sides. 


sighed Lida, her arms falling 
I don’t lke those two men, 
They're very fishy individuals, I think.’’ 
Mark, picking up his hat 
“What little Kittens 
like you know about fishy individuals 
Here, 
Phere was that something in his 
that had 
Lida stood regarding the door 


Pooh,’” said 


and coat. should a 


kiss me. Good-bye 
manner 
grated before. 

that he 
him, with her charming 


little head a bit on one 


had closed behind 
ide, 


“ Maybe Tam a kitten,’ she said. address- 
ing the door Certainly at the present 
moment I feel as if I might at any time 
become a cat. And I don't like those two 
men. They're tricky and mean. I've 
heard father say so But, most of all, I 
don’t like to be told exactly what todo. I'm 


almost surprised that Mark thought IT was 


intelligent enough to be his wife. As if 
a woman twenty-three, a college vraduate, 
with a year of special study in political 
economy, couldn't handle a little atfair like 
the hotel laundry! ‘TH tell you exactly 


what todo! Ifthat had been the first time 


he’d said it—but no, he’s told me, in a kind 
superior way, how to do everything, in every 
little trifling affair that has come up,” 
turned and regarded hers«lf 


She 


1 & mirror 


panelled on one of the doors “I don't 
look so incapable,” she told her pretty 
reflection. ‘“‘ I don’t look like a stupid 
dumb-head. should say my features 


almost 
absurd | 
with emphasis. 


displaved human intelligence, 
said to 


Wants 


How am,’’ she 


me trouble, and this hotel has got 


herself, 


only to 


save 
sO On My 


nerves that I am imagining a whole lot of 


things that don't exist He only meant 
to be kind—and helpful poor dear! 
She walked over to the dresser and picke 
up a tie that liv there It was a tie tha 
she had given him, a soft ereyv-blue that | 
was particularly fond of. She folded t] 
tie and laid it away with caressing fingers 
and with it she put away all of her critic 
thoughts and all of her impatience. But 
Was a very meditative and | 
Warfield who made out the default 


laundry lists and prepared for thi 


with the hotel manager 


She would not acknowl t to herself 
but those lists had become to he b symbol! 
If she did not succeed in oving her pot 
with the manager, and making him pay tor 
the mussing artieles in her ow iv, ther 
she would hold Mark wholly justified for his 
tone and his manner at breakfast time. SI 
would never resent again his directions ar 
advice, No, never 


then she would not be afraid to trust he 
own abilities and force Mark to trust the 
also 

She had put on her severest blouse ar 
her plainest skirt, had tbdued the 
reckless wave of her hair as much a possibl 
when she took up the telephone to nim 
the hotel manaver for the fray sti 
decided that she wouldn't mw to 
otlice No, she’d fight him her ow 
ground Phere was somethiu about th 
way he sat behind that great office desk tha 
reminded her of sundry episodes at college 
when she had been summoned by the ce 
Hlere, in her own sitti root there W 
everything to remind her that. sl \ 
a& responsible matron with a grievance, no 
a trifling, silly young thing called bef 
authority 

\fter all, it turned out to be only t 
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“PLL TELL YOU EXACTLY WHAT TO DO” 


easy. The hotel manager had looked over 
her lists, checked up the laundry’s returns, 
asked a businesslike respectful question or 
two, and then said, quite as a matter of 
course : 

“I’m very sorry this has happened, Mrs 
Warfield, and I shall the matter 


and see what is wrong with our 


fo into 
thoroughly 
system of handling our patrons’ laundry. 
fhat will prevent future mistakes, I hope ; 
but,” ‘that doesn't 
lo you any real good at the present time, 


with smiling urbanity, 


“ The hotel manager looked over her lists and 
asked a businesslike question or two’ 
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does it ? So, if you will give me an itemised 
, I'll see 
that the full amount is allowed you on your 
bill, or [I'll give you the hotel’s cheque for 
it, whichever you prefer.” 

“ That’s very nice of you, Mr. Eysler,” 
said Lida gratefully. ‘‘ Here is the list—and 
I'd like the hotel’s cheque, please, instead 
of having it taken off our bill. I have put 
down the original cost of everything, as 
vou will see in that first column, and in that 
second column I have put down their actual 


list of cost of the missing articles 


Prawn by 
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value—some of the pieces were quite worn, 
you see.” 

The manager looked over the list appre- 
ciatively. “ I'll send the cheque to you at 
once,”’ he said rising. ‘‘ I wish all of our 
patrons were as businesslike and as fair 
as you are, Mrs. Warfield. It would make 
hotel-keeping more of a pleasure and less of 
a—well, I won't say it before a lady.” 

It was not a very polished compliment 
but it was undoubtedly sincere, and Lida 
bloomed under it. The manager departed, 
bowing, and left her with a nice little feeling 
of triumph. There was not the least doubt 
of it—her plan to handle the defaulting 
laundry had been utterly successful. The 
cheque which was presently brought to 
her completed the victory. 

All this, of course, gave her plenty to 
think about until her friend Nan Grenage 
appeared, a plump and pretty little woman 
dressed in velvets and laces and trailing 
furs and drooping feathers that gave her the 
absurdly lovable aspect of a round, pink- 
cheeked child playing at being a grand lady. 
since she doted on Lida, and Lida on her, 
they greeted each other with unfeigned joy. 

‘“ How very smart you are,” said Lida, 
surveying the toilet of the other. 

“As if anyone ever looked at me when you 
were with me,” said Nan Grenage, briskly. 
‘Come, silly, get ready. Mercy, what’s 
this ?’’ Nan had been tidgeting over the 
papers on the table and the hotel cheque 
slipped from among them. 

“Oh,” said Lida, unconcernedly, ‘ that’s 
the cheque the hotel gave me for the laundry 
that was lost.” 

“My dearv/” exclaimed Nan. ‘ How 
did you manage it ? You must have 
threatened them with battle, murder and 
sudden death. Or perhaps Mark did ?’’ 

“Mark had nothing to do with it,” 
declared Lida, with rising colour. ‘ It was 
my own idea. I just sent for the manager 
and put the matter before him, and he saw 
instantly how it was and sent me up the 
cheque for the amount [ asked for.” 

Well, yvou’re a wizard!’ admired Nan. 

[never in my hfe heard of anything 
so extraordinary, You're absolutely the 
clevere woman Lever heard of. You must 
have hypnotised the man,” 

‘Oh, notatall. He me rely saw I wanted 


to be fair, and so he was. He said he 
wished all his complaining patrons would 
be as businesslike as I,”’ said Lida. She 
simply could not resist telling that. 

Gracious, Mark must be proud of you!” 
went on the still wondering Nan. He 
must be congratulating himself on having 
a wite that’s as clever as he is.” 

He doesn’t know anything about it yet,” 

said Lida primly. ‘‘ There now, I’m ready 


let's go along,” 


Though she was outwardly calm, she was 
inwardly seething with excitement Yet 
she felt that she owed it to the seriousness 
of the state of affairs to be cautious, and to 
seck counsel, 

Therefore, when she and Nan Grenage 
were seated comfortably at the luncheon 
table in the most expensive tea-room in the 
city, when the matter of what they would 
cat had been decided and the waitress had 
departed with the order, then, and not til] 
then, did Lida introduce the subject that 
loomed largest in her thoughts, 

Nan,” she asked, casually, or at least 
as casually as possible, ‘ do you believe that 
men really dike to have silly little wives that 
they can always feel superior to, and—and 
—sort of strut before ? You know what! 
mean—these little big-eyed creatures who 
say, “ Tom, dear, you must tell me what to 
do, you're so big and strong,’ no matter if 
it’s something so simple a child of six 
wouldn't be afraid to do it. Or they say 
Tlet Harry do all my thinking for me—he's 
the head of the house.’ And Harry saps it 
up, and looks proud and manly and sticks 
out his chest.” 

“ I know whom you're thinking about 
crowed Nan. “ Mary Lindeman and Tom!” 

Lida breathed a sigh of. relict At th 
first gasp she had thought Nan had recog 
nised her own case, 

I wasn't thinking of them,’’ she said 
cannily, “ but they are that sort come to 
think of it. And you know, Nan, that Mary 
Lindeman is just as smart and as able to 
think as Tom, and, therefore, she must doit 
as a pose because she thinks it pleases him 

It pleases him all right,’’ said Nan 
“They might be called an ideal couple 


never a cross word or a thoug! 
But, Nan, 7s that ideal 2” protested 
Lida, “‘ It’s all built on petty deception 


She simply tlatters him into thinking he’s the 
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greatest ever, and listens to every word he 
says as if it came out of the Bible, and in 
that way she works him for everything she 
wants. I don’t think it’s decent. I don't 
see why a man shouldn't like his wife to be 
able to do a few things without written 
directions from him. I don’t see why he 
shouldn't respect her mind, if she's got one, 
even if it isn’t used solely to flatter and 


praise him.” 


“You're a bit incoherent, but I get what 
you mean,” laughed Nan, “ and I think that 
in theory you're right. I think it’s true 
too in ‘an occasional case—but they're 
very exceptional. The average man, not 
only in this country, but the world over, 
likes to think that he’s wiser and superior 
in every way to his wife. He likes to be 
flattered. He likes to give his opinion at 
sreat length on matters about which she 
knows much more than he, and if she’s wise 
she'll listen to him in silon e, and go on and 
jo things her own way, without argu- 
ment. Men hate to be argued with. Most 

they hate to be beaten in an argument. 

The best man in the world is willing to admit 

at women are better than men morally ; 

it galls him dreadfully to admit that 
any woman is better intellectually.” 

Why, Nan! I never suspected you 
ught things like that, 
deeply impressed. The waitress had _re- 
tuned with their order by this time, served 
them, and gone again 

Neither doc Norman Grenage,” said 
Nan, a bit grimly. ‘‘ Oh, mv dear, if there’s 
‘thing that married life does teach you, 


+} 


murmured Lida, 


tis that husbands have got to be mane ged. 
And they’ve got to be managed according to 
their different natures If they like food, 
they've got to be managed by good meals. If 

like flattery, they’ve got to be managed 

lattery If they like to consider them- 
‘elves little tin gods on wheels, then they must 
be treated as same Any woman who thinks 


hat she has married a reasoning 


tl esponsible 
im being is a fool. Outside of the mar- 
nage relation, he may be In it, he is not. 
He's half little boy and half imperial auto- 


rat, and that dreadful mixture is seasoned 


nd spiced with all his family prejudices 
nd peculiarities. Now don’t run away 
th the idea from all this that I don’t love 
my husband. 1 do—I'm just crazy about 
4m. And, what's more, he interests me. 


And I interest him, too. But it didn’t just 
happen that way—after five vears of mar- 
riage Notatall. I managed it. 

“ Well,” said Lida, shaking her head, 


might just as well go home ‘aad now m 


get a divorce, I see that my marriage is 
a failure.”’ 


They both burst out laughing at this, and 
she continued : “‘ I don’t believe I shall ever 
be able to manage Mark—and I don’t want 
to,” 

“Not manage Mark!” exclaimed Nan, 
‘ What nonsense, when you can manage the 
And, at that, they laughed 
Anyway, Mark doesn’t need much 
managing, he’s one of those rarely perfect 
husbands—anyone can see that just to look 
at him,”’ concluded Nan, comfortably. 

That seemed to be an excellent place to let 
the subject drop, and Lida said no more. If 
Nan thought Mark an ideal husband, it was 
her plain wifely duty to foster the illusion. 
Not for worlds would she have let Nan or 
anyone else think anything different. 

Indeed, the grievance of the morning had 
so far faded away from her mind that she 
rushed home after the concert, eager to see 


hotel manager.”’ 
again. 


him and be with him again, and raced down 
the corridor to their rooms with the same lift 
of the heart that she had always felt after 
a separation from him, however short. He 
was there waiting for her and she flung 
herself into his arms 


“You poor old dear!” she exclaimed 
with involuntary contrition. ‘It’s a per- 


fect shame that you have had to sit lone- 


somely at home waiting for your gadabout 
wife to get in I’m so sorry ; I meant to be 
here earlier, but there were so many encores 
and Nan and I were packed in a row with 
human hippopotami on each side of us. 
Then, when we did get out, 1 «hi In’t see a 


taxi, and Nan wanted to hurry down-town 


in her car, for Norman I walked all the 
wav hon 
“Now, Ixittens, you oughtn’t to have 


done that,’’ said Mark “Tl tell Vou ex 
actly what vou should have done, so this 
won't happen again. You should have gone 
under the 


e hotel for a 


right into the little drug store 


concert hall and telephone ad to 


tant You'd only have had to wait a few 
nunutes and vou wouldn’t have had to walk 
on a@ damp, cold evening like this. But 1 
suppose vou didn’t think of that 
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“It’s only four blocks,” protested Lida, 
Of course, he had spoken fondly, and he did 
want to take care of her —but if she couldn't 
walk four blocks at half-past five of a winter 
evening she'd better hire a guardian. But 
she did not say that. She was aware that 
her state of mind was not that of a devoted 
wife. She had been flung 
back to the mood of the morning that she 
had fancied banished, It was plain that there 
Was more in this managing scheme of Nan’: 
than she had at first believed. Only she must 
work it out to fit her own individual case. 


and admiring 


This proved, however, more difficult than 
had at first appeared. It wasn’t that Mark 
wasn't always tender and thoughtful and 
devoted ; he was all that, all the time. Dut 
how is one to influence a husband who 1s 
always tender and thoughtful and devoted, 
if so much of his tenderness and thoughtful 
ness and from a 
height to one of lesser abilities and undet 


devotion is oftered as 
standing ? 

I wish we might read together a little,”’ 
said Lida one evening to him, a bit wistfully, 
as they sat in their sitting-room after dinner, 

It's very dull for me to sit and embroider 
while you're busv with vour books.’ 

It would be a whole lot duller for vou if 
you tried my books,” he said. And 
just got to get a lot of solid reading done 
Next 
read together, when | have time to waste on 

stutt like that 
to your embroidery, tike a 


Kittens, summer, maybe, we might 


fiction and poetry and Stick 
girl, anc 
don’t distract your poor labouring husband 
by looking so pretty and pathetic, so that he 


can't keep his mind on whet he's reading 

She was silenced, but not convinced a 

state of mind which many wives will recog 

nise. She sat still and embroidered, but 

stitch 


Not capable of understanding those 


every held a rebellion thought. 
book 
She had heard her father and the 


men he knew talk many, 


indeed ! 
many times, ane 
when she had joined in the discussion of big 
subjects they had not told her she did) not 
understand 

Mark and omore distinguished — treason 
though it might be to admit it Moreover 
did she not read the papers, political new 
particularly And shi 


not studied political economy 


Were older mien than 


and editorials 
and written 


a thesis on the Dyrect Primary 


The next day, when she examined th, 
hooks Mark had been reading, she was not 
at all surprised to find that she had alread 
read two of them in connection with he: 
graduate work. She nodded her 
evrimly at them. 


Too dull for me, are you 


And I'd better 


stick to my embroidery, had I And this js 
marriage! joke.” And to prove that 
It was a joke she laughed. It was not 
very hearty laugh, though. Mark needn’ 
have said that. No, he needn’t, , 

Of course, Mark wasn't alway superior 
Ile wasn’t always telling her exactly what t 
do Iver so much of the time he was j 
the kind of husband she had thought 
was going to be while they were engaged, 
atter precious hours of that kind of a husba 
it was all the harder when he suddenly turns 
into the other kind of a = husbar 
structive and unintentionally pati 
When he was that kind of 1, Lid 
Wartield found life ver 

vervone says,” s! micditated, 
whanpy marriage requires a lot of adjustr 
to cach other's dispositions; but 
ee why L should do all Mark doe 
adypust Ile just goes his way, and does 
avs what he ple ( iid he ha big 
esting life, entirely away from me—and 
never sees that Twa to be a part of it 
| Hd help him, I uncle 
thing he worl it, | know I ce 3 
he tells me thi it nly to gett 
ulmire, I’m CONN ent 
that’s all But there must be a way to ¢ 
ut it there \ 1 

ene about it. too 

It had taken a | lonely walk to 1 
her to these conclusion She would not en 
up, he would not be me of the little si , 
women she had denounced to Nan Gren 
who made demigods of their ] 
had to deal with them throug] yoler 
thattery No, she’d stand by her 
Some time, she knew, she'd be able ton 
Mark see thines her w hut to-da 
did) not the hotel corr 
in the hope that he w be home to 
her ; vet when she opened the or, he 
there, weiting her with obvious impatiel 

If} had known,” he began facetious! 
that [ was going to marry woman whi 


er came home to meet ler poor 0 


when he ceotinafteral 


r 
, 
\ 
fe 
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_ 
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well—that’s the way we husbands get it, all 
right! And me with some perfectly gor- 
geous news to tell the careless creature, too. 
No, don’t come round me looking like that, 
for if vou do [’ll have to kiss you and forgive 
you.” 

“You'd bettes 


said Lida, ith 


kiss me and forgive me, 
pretended anger, 

and you'd better tell me yout 
news, too, mighty quick. No. I’m 


not going to stop to take my hat 


“He put his hands on 


her shoulders and 

looked straight into 

er eyes yp 

What i { Why, Mark darling, you're 
Lexcited what Jia happened Hurry !”’ 

It's alone stor said the Hlonourable 
Mark, plainly dying to tell it but VH make 


und cut out all technical 
lerstand, You 


with Phomason and 


ints that ou wouldn't une 


LOW L had Lconterence 


Kiley this 


morning, and of course they're 


the two biggest men of the party here at 
the capital. So when they sent for me, I 
knew it was something important. The 
long and the short of it is, they want me 
to introduce a bill at this session which will 
he one of the most important and progressive 
pieces of this 
Representing, as I do, a 
big industrial district, it will be 
peculiarly appropriate for me to 


legislation ever passed in 


state. 


sponsor this——-— 


in Lida, ot 
that—but is the bill 


broke 


course 


about 


f am telling vou just as fast as I can,” 


he said, a «ttle reproachtully. My dear, 
it’s a bill to create a commission or board 
to be appointed by the governor, and to 


have charge of all the public utility corpora- 


a 
‘34 
they said all 
: 


THE QUIVER 


tions within the state—the railroads, the 
telegraph, the telephones, the street railways, 
the electric and gas companies, and so on. 
You know how shamefully the public utilities 
of this state have been over-capitalised ; you 
know how shockingly they have neglected 
alike their duty to the public and their duty 
to their employees. The public utilities of 
this state are a menace to the decent 
citizenry 
time and his voice had risen to an oratorical 
swell—" and this will be the first honest and 
legitimate attempt to get them in hand and 
regulate them as they should be regulated. 
The commission will be empowered to deal 
with the question of the minimum wage, 
and with the hours of the working day. 
Gee, Mrs. Warfield ’’—dropping back to his 
natural manner—‘ will that make me solid 
with the labour vote in my district, or will 
it not ? IT ask you.” 

It sounds wonderful,” said Lida. 
labour vote ought to eat it up.”’ 

“Will they?”’ he went on. “ And you 
know, Kittens, this is the sort of thing I 
want the very most to do: something that 
will be really good for the people, something 
that’ll go on and on after I’m dead and 
forgotten, and regulate public utilities in 
all honesty and decency and fairness as long 
as there are public utilities to regulate. 
It’s a big step forward in social justice. I’m 
glad that I’m going to be the one to lead in 
it. If the bill can be made to embody 
all these things in the right way, it'll be one 
fine big boost for me. I'm not forgetting 
that, of course.”’ 

“If it’s such a splendid thing, Mark,”’ 
said Lida, “it seems very odd to me that 


—he was making gestures by this 


“ The 


Thomason and Riley don’t want to sponsor 
the bill themselves and get all the credit for it. 
I don’t see why they hand a great big plum 
like this over to you.” 

“What a suspicious little Kittens you 
said Mark And, 
you've something that myself 
wondered about also, So I asked them 


are unwittingly, 


got at 


straight. And I got a straight answer. 
They've both had, at various times, connec 
tions with the public utilities of the state, 
pertectly legitimate connections, but. still 
connections. Consequently they feel that 
if they were to bring out this bill a great 
many people would wonder if their good 
intentions were all on the level. The bill 


would be under a cloud, do vou see which 


would be difficult to dispel, since there is 
nothing so hard to make the public see as 
good intentions.” 

“ Specially Thomason’s and Riley's good 
intentions,” said Lida 

come,’ said Mark You don't 
understand, dear, and you mustn't judge, 
Both these men 
Mavbe they did do things 
in the past that they regret now. At any 
rate, I went over the thing with them 
thoroughly until I was satistied (and you 
know I’m a pretty good judge of men) that 
everything was all right. 


for that very reason, 
are getting old, 


Their immense 
knowledge of public utility corporations is 
the very thing that has brought them to 
see how dreadfully such a bill is needed. | 
tell you, Lida, I’m tickled to death at this 
chance If the 
put this state on the map as a progressive 


bill goes through, it'll 
modern commonwealth, looking out for the 
welfare of its working classes, and restraining 
in a legal, equitable way the predatory 
corporations which have sucked the blood 
out of too many of its communities, — It’s 
entirely possible, you know, that I'll be 
appointed as the head ot the commission 
Oh, it’s going to be a fine thing for the 
state, and a fine thing for me, I tell you.’ 

Lida unpinned her hat very slowly. She 
did not say it, but she was thinking, “ An 
it’s going to be a fine thing for Thomason 
and Riley, but, how-—how—how ? That's 
what I want to tind out.” 


Is the bill all 


she asked aloud 


written out vet 


‘We don't say written, Kittens— we sa\ 
drafted,’ said Mark, in an amused. voici 
Why. 


that I’m to go over and fill out I've sent 


Riley has made a rough draft of it, 


for a lot of bills of somewhat the same sort 
that have been passed in other states, a 
I'm going to study them and imcorporat 
their best features in my bill, and work tt 
all out, very caretully It'll be a whale ofa 
job, It’s not a thing to be done in a day oF 
two, of course.”’ 

Oh, pooh,” said Tada, making a little 
Let's write the bill this ever 
We'll have at least two 
hours! I’m sure we could do it in that time.’ 

Nl] right for you,”’ said Mark ‘ If vou 
take no more interest in your husband's 
career than to make fun of it | Write my 
indeed I'd like to 
write And, 


face at him 


ing atter dinner. 


vrand bill in two hours 


ee the sort of bill vou'd 
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speaking Ot bulls, whatever happened about 
that laundry bill? I you 
mention it again.” 

“Oh, that was settled long ago, 
Lida. ‘I saw Mr. Eysler and he 
the hotel’s cheque for the full amount of 
evervthing the laundry had lost for us.”’ 

“ There, what did I tell you 2?” said her 
usband, easily. “I said that if 
pproach him in the way I suggested, he’d 
me across without a bit of trouble. You 
just let me direct you in little mix-ups like 
that, and you’ll find they always turn out 
ll right.” 

Lida Warfield turned and looked at her 
husband’s back more in pity than in anger. 

The way Of all the 
nerve herself.‘ Oh, 
got to be 


never heard 


” said 


gave me 


you'd 


suggested ! 
to 
Xan Grenage was right—they've 


you 
she murmured 


managed—that’s plain.’’ 
“What 
atching the words. 
“ Nothing,”’ 
shake of 


inner, 


did you say ?”’ he asked, not 
little 


to 


she answered, with a 


head. 
I’m awfully hungry.” 


se 

They went down to dinner in the hotel 
lning-room quite as though nothing out of 
theordinary had happened, but both of them 
vere excited and Mark was highly elated 
Lida Wartield could not have told 
iter what she ate at that meal, if indeed she 
teat all. She had far too many things to 
think of to pay any attention to food, She 
was very silent, too, but that was almost a 
necessity, for Mark was overflowing with 
mversation. His with Tho- 
mason and Riley had put him in tine fettle 
ind he had, as usual, need of an audience. 
He wanted very much to talk about him- 
eitand the wonderful bill that was to make 
4m the bright particular legislative star of 
€ State, 


her Let’s go down 


wsides, 


conference 


Phere was nothing to stop him, 
talked. Other bills of the kind 
ul been made in the past, and other bills 
ld undoubtedly be 


he 


made in the tuture, 
here, unmistakably, according to 
Honourable Mark's rhetoric, was to 
One Perfect Bull 
D'you suppose, Mark,” asked Lida, 
hattingly, in one of the pauses that he 
Md to allow himself for eating, “‘ that the 
dill will be so clear that | will be able to 


nd 


erstand it 


lhe Honourabl Mark was too ¢ nraptured 


with the thought of the bill to see any irony 
in her question. 

‘“ T’m going to try to make it so clear that 
a child of ten can understand it. I think 
that the time has gone by when ambiguity 
and circumlocution should be the language 
of legislation,” he replied grandly. 

And he was off again in another flood of 
talk. It must be confessed that, having 
grasped the purpose of the bill and _ its 
possibilities, the made very little 
impression on their sole hearer. 


details 


Why have Riley and Thomason handed 
such a plum to The brief 
acquaintance she had had with these two 
men had made her perfectly sure that they 
were crafty, greedy old things, simply out 
for what they could make. She felt per- 
fectly certain, the more she thought of it, that 
if they were doing something nice for Mark it 
was for one of two reasons—either they 
were getting him into a trap 
ruin his career, or they were 
more out of it than he was. 

Some impulse of caution forbade her 
communicating these sentiments to Mark. 
It wouldn’t be any use 


over him ? 


which would 
getting a lot 


he would only laugh 
at her again, and she did not want to get 
so exasperated with him that she would not 


be able to control her temper. She had 
fears of that. ‘‘ And if I ever do,” she 


meditated, “‘ if I ever do scream at him and 
throw things, in a regular tantrum, I shall 
feel too ashamed for anything, and he’ll 
be more than ever sure that I’m a silly child 
and not a real wife and companion for him. 
1 ought to be able to work this thing out 


without a row—I mast. A row would be 
common and horrid and a confession of 
failure besides. If I’m not clever enough 


to make own husband that I’m 
clever, then I’m not so clever as I think 
myself, that’s all.” 

In the meantime she wanted very much 
to be confirmed in her opinion of Riley and 
So to father, 
who had always been her confidant and 
counsellor : 


ny see 


Chomason, she wrote her 


““T don’t like to bother you, Dad, but I 
wish you’d tell me exactly what you think 
about two prominent politicians here at the 
capital, I 
Phomason. 


mean Jethro Riley and Oscar 
Mark is working with them on 
this bill that’s to create a board to man 


all the state's public utility corporations 
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(you’ve read about that in the papers, of 
course), and somehow I fecl awfully sus 
picious of them and the whole thing. But 
I haven't anything to my 
suspicions on— it’s just a sort of intuition, 
and you've always told that intuition 
was another name tor being too lazy to 
o 
Anvhow, tell me 


definite base 
me 
reason a thing out logically, hesitated 
to use the word to you, 
think; I you 
Phis is highly contidential between our two 


what you won't quote 


selves, as per usual.” 


When Jesse Barrington read that letter 


he had a tlash of intuition himself, but it was 


not about Riley and Thomason. It wa 


about Lida 


‘Something's wrong,” he said. know 
it. | feel it in every word she writes Yet 
there isn’t anything definite, not a bit of 
criticism of Mark, or even a suggestion of it 
think think just take litth 
business trip that will include a day spent 
at the state capital with my little girl 
When in doubt, see for yourself, is a good 
motto 

He did not wait 0 to Carry il 
intention, and Lida was overjoved by In 
unexpected appearance “Ooh, chev 
ling,” she exclaimed when they were alone 

if you only knew how elad IT am to see 
you! Youdidn'’t answer my letter though 

“Tl answer it now,” he said, “ though 
Lhaven't much to tell you. Riley and ‘The 
mason are two very slick individuals, mi 
dear, and it wouldn't do Mark any good to 


tie himself up to them Hout, ot course 
they're big party men and he's got to work 
with them He'll never get anywhere if 
he kicks over the party traces all the tim 
you know that.” 

“And what do vou think about the bill 
asked 

‘ It looks hke a good thing, and it niviny 
Mark a lot of desirable publicity already 


Of course, a bill like that has got to be very 
drawn, It has all sorts of PpOsol 
l’d be just as well pleased it Riles 
and Thomason weren't mixed up too much 
with it Phose old bor h been im the 


game along time and they're up to all sort 


carefully 
Iilities 


ve 


of tricks.”’ 

Oh, well, ud Lida Mark justia 
tleveras they are. dnever let them put 
wuivthing over on kim. And you kuow, 


Daddy, Mark's honest.’ 


1 


“Tf 1 didn't know it he'd never have oot 


vou,” said Jesse Barrington, But just 
honesty isn’t enough to play the game her 
You've got to be 


shrewd as the othe 
little bit shrewder 
Mark’s a mighty able chap who'll go a long 


fellow, and even a 


way if he keepsa level head. But he doesn’ 
want to make any mistakes at this stage of 
his ys 


“ He won't,” said Lida with a confiden 


she was far from fecling. She was deter. 
mined that she wouldn't let her father s¢ 
that she had had the slightest doubt of 
Mark's ability. ‘ Dut I’m glad you thin 


as I do about Riley and 


like them a bit. 


I didn't 
Still,’ smiling, I'm not 


uch a goose as to imagin 


| homason, 


1c that Mark ought 


to refuse to have anvthing to do with ther 


because [ don't like tl 


Phat’s sense, ipprove Lher father, 
woman like you can have a lot of intluen 
in the right way with her husband, Lida 
You can make Mark see things your wa 
without his knowi it It's a knack « 
WOTCTI 

Lida almost | 

“TH be so wl thi ion’s OV 
und we get back to M polis,’ she sai 

omu ou dr fu Dad. Living 
wn hotel is ver ti] 

Ot course iti r fath “A 
I mu ou too, Last iv lit 
‘irl happy Is everyvt ull rig 

He put his hands on her shoulders at 


looked straight into her eve 
Daddy,” said Li 


just as happy as I can possibly be bev 
thine is pertectly ull And all t 
time she knew it wasn't quite true, a 
Jesse Barrington knew it, too, but, being 
Wise man, he respected restraint 
Lida, for her part, was thinking that t 
talk with her tather wa memora 
for the things that had not been uid. 
wonder he knew something was 


matter between Mark and 1 she ask 


herself. Of course, Lc tell | 
Certainly not not even tather. Ma 
a dear! Even with this little fault he’ 
much nicer than all the other men in 
world, And all I’ve got to do is ton 
him see.’ 

It was with undi ed I at 
last she heard the bill was to be mtrodu 
by her husband on the following Wednesday. 
On ‘Tuesday night Mark came in with a 


> 
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on the 
Printed page that her forefinger pointed out "—y. 158 
le of paper and threw them down, tens You coming up to the 
ving, “ Well, there th final draft! to-morrow and hear my speech 
ts printed and has been distributed to Indeed [| am,’ she said. 
: —. ITmosorry we've had to rush the miss it for the world let me see 
Uung through like this, but | dare say , after Mark. 
we it will be all righ Kiley insists that If you wish,” he sau 
is The. ther we t ait through the better not going to look at it again. 
fovernor’s cnorn ly rested, Wit- of it. What are vou going 
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“He came forward slowly and looked at the place 


state house 


I wouldn't 


the bill, 


Personally, 


I’m 


sick 


to do with it, 
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Kittens ? Read it to see if there’s any 
flaw in it ?’’ He laughed at his question. 

‘Yes,” said Lida, calmly. “And if 
I find one, I'll let you know,” 

“Do,” said Mark, still laughing. 

He went out again, immediately after 
dinner, and Lida doggedly approached 
the hated bill. She sat down and gave her 
whole mind to the reading of it. 

It was a frightfully long thing. There 
were almost endless arrangements for ap- 
pointments, differing in length of terms, with 
long-drawn-out safeguards of this, that, and 
every other possibility. Lida waded through 
them all conscientiously. Then she went on 
to the part which described the various 
powers of the board. 

Here was real food for thought. She 
took them carefully, one by one, referring 
from time to time to the bills of other 
states. Everything seemed all right. Oh, 
even if Mark didn’t think she had any sense 
at all, it was simply wonderful to be married 
to a man like him, capable of drafting such 
a perfectly stunning piece of legislation ! 
Yes, it was. She almost forgave him the 
slight to herself. 

And then her eyes beheld, tucked away 
down in an obscure place in the middle 
of a paragraph — 

“And shall have 


power to grant 
franchises for a period not exceeding tifty 
years 

Fifty-vear franchises ! 

Her memory leaped back to a certain day 
in a class-room, four years before, when 
a certain eminent lecturer and writer on 
politics had appeared before the class. 
She could see the sunlight falling across his 
white hair and the impatient blink of his 
eyes as he moved away from it. What had 
he said? The phrase had stuck in the 
back of her head ever since 

“A twenty-year franchise is the longest 
that any public utility has any right to 
expect. Franchises for a longer term than 
twenty vears are invariably granted through 
the corrupt collusion of the party in powe! 
and the officials of public utility corpora 
tions.” 

Phere had been much more, but for the 
moment she did not recall it. All she knew 
was that she had certainly, 


beyond 
doubt, found the flaw in the Perfect Bill 
She saw now the reason that Thomason and 
Riley had refused to father the bill, It 


it could get through they undoubtedly 
had the sequel all planned. They were 
working for one of their former clients who 
was seeking an unjustly extended franchise 
at the expense of the people of the state 
Lida sat there, appalled at the vista which 
opened before her. Was it not entirely 
possible that someone besides herself would 
find this flaw and impugn Mark’s honesty 
Might it not be the end of his whole political 
life ? Worse still, might it not put him into 
the hands of the dishonest men of his party, 
so that he could never extricate himself ? 

She heard Mark's key in the door and 
jumped up. 

“ Well,” she said, speaking with forced 
calmness, ‘‘ I’ve found the flaw !’ 

“What do you mean, Kittens ?” asked 
Mark fondly, yet inattentively. 

“It’s this fifty-year franchise clause.” 

He turned sharply. 

“ Fifty-year franchise clause ! 
do you mean ?’ 


Why, what 


“Down here in this paragraph it Says, 
‘shall have power to grant franchises for 
a term not exceeding fifty years—’ and I’m 
sure you must know, Mark, that a twenty- 
vear franchise is the longest that any publi 
utility has anv right to expect. Franchises 
that are granted for a longer time than 
twenty years are invariably given through 
some corrupt collusion of the party in 
power and the officials of the public utility 
corporation seeking the extended franchise 

He did not know of course that she was 
quoting from that long-ago lecture. He 
stood still and stared at her in a sort of 
Sstupelaction, 


Ile came forward slowly and 
looked at the place on the printed page that 
her rosy forefinger pointed out. He was 
silent for a long, lone time 

And they are extremely prejudicial 
to the best interests of the state or muni 
cipalitv,” went on Lida, searching in het 
It came 


to her with gratifving smoothness. Twent 


memory for more of the lecture. 


veal represents the average life of the 
reneration attected by the franchise, as well 
> the activities of any one set of officials 
controlling the corporation, and for that 
reson 

She stopped abruptly, for Mark wa 
making a@ long jump for the telephone. 

“Get me 2256 Main—quick! Yes... 
22560 Main Is Mr. Thomason there ¢ Pell 
him Mr. Wartield’s calling Hello, that 
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you, Mr. Thomason ? . . . This is Warfield. 
Pve just been looking over the bill 
again. . That fifty-year franchise clause. 
It'll have to come out. Twenty years 
js-——” he turned away from the telephone. 
What did you say just now, Mittens ?”’ 
he asked in an anxious whisper, covering 
the mouthpiece with his hand. 
“Longest that any utility 
any right to expect ; longer franchises ex- 


public has 
tremely prejudicial to best interests of state 
or municipality,” she prompted rapidly. 

“ As I was saying,” he went on, into the 
telephone, “‘ twenty years is the longest 
franchise that any publi any 
right toexpect. Longer franchises than that 
[consider as extremely prejudicial to the best 


utility has 


interests of the state. You don't agree ? 


. I’m sorry. . The tiftv-yvear clause 
wil have to come out. Yes, it will 
ive to cOme Out. No, it won't be 


uy use for you to talk it over with me, my 
What's that 
here, Thomason, you can’t talk that way to 


Look 


me... . I’ve given you a chance to back 
That clause 
heat it out to 


ery newspaper in the state that you and 


lown gracetully. comes 


it, d’vou give 


Kiley tried to put a trap in this bill—the 
irst honest bill of public utility corporations 
that the state’s ever had. . What if it 


loes split the party ? . . . Say, listen here, 
I'm not afraid of you nor any of your dirty, 
and if you were a younger man 
tar out of 
I won't sell 
first 
year clause 1s conung 

Ah, vou begin 


rooked gang, 

I'd come over there and lick the 
u for daring to insinuate. . 

ut the public interest. . . . My 

last word is, that fifty 


ntl... D’you get 


and 


to see daylight, do you? . . All right. 
I'll meet you and Kiley and the 

governor and the newspaper men in the morn- 

ing before session. ... Oh, very well... 


Remember I mean every word [ say, and 
then some Chat’s 

He hung up the receiver and turned away, 
thought they had 
lramed it up to go through without a slip— 
the dirty he 


u hurrying 


all. Good night 


sull growling They 


crew Phat’s why 
not 


yin proper 


ley’ve been me along and 
siving me a chance to get the thi 


shape. 


hat bill as innocent as vou plee 


mtroduced 
and if 


have got up and 


someone had 


bill 
Vill 


caught that trap 


Was In the House it would have been 


good night, nurse,’ for me \ precious 


lucky thing I 
night.” 

“ You. didn’t,” 
straight in the eyes. 

2°" 

You didn’t catch it; I did,” she said. 

\ look of surprised enlightenment came 

into his eyes. 


happened to catch it tc- 


said Lida, looking him 


he said 
And a 


smart piece of work it was, too. 


Kittens, 
“Of course you did. 


Of course you did, 
generously. 
mughty 
Let me tell you, miss, that my wife has got 
a mighty clever head on her shoulders, and 
that I’m only too glad to say so, There are 
men that have been 
smart enough to track down that little bit 
of chicanery, hidden away as it was. [ll 
bet a 


precious few would 


thousand dollars it would have gone 


through the legislature without anybody 
ever suspecting anything queer, But my 
little Kittens—well, she’s a wonder, that’s 
all!” 


sse 
\ few days later Mrs. Warfield remarked 
husband : ‘‘ There’s some 
thing wrong with the bell-boy system here. 
very package | have sent home gets held up 
downstairs— why, | bought that coat yester- 
day morning about ten and they promised 
Here’s the hotel stamp 
11.30 a.m.’ on it, but the box 
never came up to me until this morning, 
nearly 


casually to her 


to deliver it at once. 
Keceived 


four hours later.” 
The Honourable Mark looked up from his 
grapetrult, 
“Vil tell you exactly what 


superlor, 


twenty 


to do, my 


dear,” he began in his amiable 
voice 

something in his wife’s 
‘ No, I guess I won't,” 
quite a different tone, ‘‘ Any 
find flaws in bills 
needs no assistance from a mere man in a 
Karfromit. Ican 
see what you do to the hotel management 


But a certain 
eye made him pause, 
he added in 
hidden 


woman who can 


small difficulty this. 


right now. By the way, Kittens, what, do 
you say to our reading that new book on 
“Some Legal Vhases of Corporate Finan- 
cing’ il bet it would be awfully 
interesting. You order it to-day, won’t 
you P 

There was an instant’s silence. Then 


Lida Wartield came round by her husband's 
chair and put her cheek against his. 


Mark darling—lL just love you,’’ she 


exclaimed fervently, 


3 
= 
> 3 


oe 
“She ... laid Him in a manger Photo American Colony, Jerusalem 
Nati a fall, 
ac 
a 


In the Market Place, 
Jerusalem 


Palestine of 
To-Morrow 


O country bids fair to benefit more 
as a result of the war than the sacred 
and historic Lind of Palestine. That 

twill emerge, as a result of the great up 

heaval, into a more prosperous, contented 
and happy land, those who are acquainted 
with its recent history and have followed the 
course of events in this quarter of the globe, 
are all agreed. It is immaterial what 
finally decided 


lies entirely 


form 
government 
Palestine’s 


Is upon, for 


future the 

political, and social 
Which will be and are being rapidly intro 
luced now that the Turk, who has misruled 


the 


in re 


+ 
tOrms economic, 


land for so many centuries, has gone. 


Under British Influence ? 


Here we must remember that Palestine 
adjoins Egypt and Sinai and that the trade 
1283 


Photo: 
American Colony 


After-War Developments 
By 


Harold J. Shepstone, F.R.G.S. 


of this region has always been in British 
hands. To place it under British influence 
and administer it from Egypt would be 
most fitting, while Irance has a similar 
claim upon Northern Syria, where she has 
built railways and spent money freely which 
has made tor the general development of 
the country. Lying between the two is 
Damascus, the mother city of the world, 
right in the heart of the desert, and this is 
expected to become the capital of the new 
Kingdom of Arabia, Such arrange- 
ment should meet with universal favour and 
be to the interests of all. 


an 


An Immense Improvement 
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But it is with Palestine that we are mostly 
concerned. As you travel through it to-day 
you cannot help marvelling at the general 
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In the Wonderful Orange Photo ; 
Gioves ot Jatfa American Colony 
satisfaction expressed by peasant and 


trader alike on the passing of the Turk and 
his misrule and the coming of a more stable 
government. 
many 


Under the British occupation 
much-needed 
been introduced 


reforms have already 
and all over the land, from 
the Sea of Galilee in the north to Beersheba 
in the south, and from the Jordan in the 
east to the progress and 


advancement are to be noted on every hand 


coast, signs of 


Tucked away at the extreme eastern end of 


the Mediterranean, with no direct railway 


be 


communication with any other land, with 


no harbour or facilities for loading or 
discharging boats at Jatfa, poor roads, and a 
still worse local railway service, Palestine 
Was not at all easy of access. 


cirect 


Now it is in 
railway communication with 
Cairo and Alexandria, and so far as that 
the Asiatic suburb of 
Constantinople, and Bagdad as well. You 
can the evening train and 
arrive in Jerusalem in time for breakfast 
next morning. Before the 
journey entailed either a tive days’ caravan 
march or an uncomtortable two days’ sea 
trip up the coast in wretched local steamers 
It means that 
Egypt 


both 


goes with 


Scutart, 
leave Cairo by 


war such a 


hosts of tourists habitually 
and the Sudan will be 
attracted to Palestine and will learn sony 
thing of its history, its Biblical 
undoubted charms, 
Miles of new roads have been constructed and 
telegraph and telephone systems installed 
In its cities, 


Visiting 


Sal red 


associations and its 


British Rule in the Holy City 


Of the many reforms which the 


British 
have introduced, the most startling perhaps 
was the giving to Jerusalem of an adequate 
water-supply 
Hloly City an ample supply of 
pure water brought from distant pools by 
means of Yet for centuries 
under Turkish rule the city depended for its 
water upon the rainfall, collected on the flat 
roots of the houses and in cisterns. One of 
the tit to clean out 
andrepairthe old pools, rebuild the aqueduct 
lay mules of piping, and establish at various 


In the days of Solomon the 
boasted of 


an aqueduct 


st acts of the British wa 


points in the city mains with taps so that an 
efficient supply of water was always at hand. 
Cisterns had stood 


were the breeding place ot 


which untouched for 


centuries and 
serms and disease were cleansed, re novated 
sweet. As a result, the deat! 
rate dropped more than one half. As 1 
Egyptian cities, no refuse 


and made 
is allowed to b 
thrown into the streets, and theyareregularl 
kept 


clean, Bridges 


the Jordan and 


swept and tidy and 


have been thrown across 


motor boats now ply upon its sac real waters 


lormerly the Sultan claimed the stream as 
his personal property and would allow no 
trattie upon it. 

Surveyors from Cairo are now exploring 
the Dead Sea basin to ascertain if anything 


can be done in the way ot exploiting the 


Al 
am 
if 2 ley 
; 
a 


ome 


PALESTINE OF TO-MORROW 


The 
fishing industry ot the Sea of Galilee is also 
attention Very little fish is 


from these waters, 


minerals that are known to exist here. 


recelving 
actually taken though 
in the time of Christ it was an important 
and flourishing industry. 


Essentially Agricultural 


But Palestine is essentially an agricultural 
richest, if properly 


leveloped, in the world. It boasts of every 


country, one of the 


kind of soil, from sand and broken limestone 


Wasain Day 
at Nazareth 
Her the | t Holy L. 


to rich red and 
variety of 


chocolate loam. Every 
chmate too is found, and both 
temperate and tropical fruits and vegetables 
ean be cultivated. 


But here, as in every- 
thing 


Purkish killed all 
orchards 
vere taxed to such an extent that it hardly 
paid to cultivate them. I have known 
farmers around Bethlehem cut down vener- 
able olive trees simply because they could not 
afford to pay the Turkish charge upon them. 

The agricultural possibilities of the land 


else, taxation 


development. Vineyards — and 


and, yet it ight have been taken any time duri 


y the vicissitudes of the age 


= 
Ne 
¢ 
fe 
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A Monument of German Ambition 


On the left is the imposing structure built by the Germans on the Mount of Olives 1 


nominally a ‘hospital’; but, erected 


that other purposes were in view when it was built 


are immense, The country around Jattia 
is well adapted to the growing of excellent 
oranges, dates, number of 
This section 
of the country is underlain by an apparently 
inexhaustible artesian 


and 
other fruits, as well as cereals. 


grapes a 


undertlow, so water 
can be easily tapped for irrigation purposes, 
On the great Plain of Sharon, which stretches 
back from the sea to the foothills of Jeru- 
salem, fine crops of wheat, barley and oats 
are to be had, 
almond 


while here too the fig, olive, 
apricot thrive wonderfully, 
Then to the south, more particularly around 
Beersheba, where to-day, as in Bible times, 
wheat and barley still yield a hundred-fold to 
the sower, much could be done in ine reasing 
the area under cultivation. 


and 


Very Little Change 

So far as the actual peasant life of the 
land is concerned, which our photographs 
strikingly portray, that has not. greatly 
changed since Bible times. It is still 
always will be its principal charm. 


and 
Indeed, 
me has only to add that throughout the land 
there is not a single village that has been 
founded in modern times to show how little 
the countryside has changed. True, many 
of the dwellings are of recent construction ; 
but the sites of the villages are very old, 
of them back ot 
The are most primitive 
consisting of a single room, generally square, 
while the roof is always flat. 


some 


years, 


dating thousands 


dwellings 


on a commanding position, and 


before the war. It was 
of enormous trengt it leged 
It is now used as a museum by the British 


‘“*In a Stable”’ 


If we could peep into such a dwelling w 
should that some three-quarters 
of the interior space is devoted to a raise 
masonry platform where the family liv 
this portion of the house being known as 
the mustabeh. Crude st 
the platform which serve 
and of the family, The 
which that below the 
raised platform, is entirely given over to 
the domestic cattle, 
rowyeh, 


discover 


eps give access to 
as kitchen, living 
sleeping rooms 


remaming space, Is 


and is known as the 
This curious houschold arrangement she 
light on many Bible passages. 
Here the farmer keeps his sheep and goats 
while his horse or donkey, and perhaps a 
COW 


or two 


fitted 


are also stabled here, the walls 


being up with a kind of crude 


Maher 
The people in the Holy Land believe that 


it must have been such a 


In a rowyeh of 
dwelling that Mary and Jo eph, after being 


turned away trom the inn already tilled with 


found 


fnends come and there is n 


refuge. 1 to-day, whel 


© room for them 
on the upper tloor, the cattle 


are removed 


and they live and 


leep in the rowyeh. I 
the two gospel narratives where the birth ot 


Christ is dwelt upon, neither of them 
Mentions a table, barn or anything 
equivalent while St. Matthew, speaking 
of the wise men, says And when they 
were come into the ‘ house.’ ” 
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|| BETWEEN OURSELVES 


bY THE EDITOR, 


A Happy Christmas ing the pages | 


looks grotesque on a mild 


Wt autumn day.) Towards Christmas, how 

TERY happy Christmas to vor ; 

VERY happy ever, the weather sudde nly changes, Pe 
By the way, have you ever had a 


i haps it grows very miid, and the anxious 
very happy Christmas? We send out ‘ 


housekeeper wonders if the turkey” will 
heaps of good wishes, we pend, year by 


keep. Gr. perchance, it rains: pitiless un 


vear, laree sums of money with this end in romantic, penetrating rain. More probably 
view, but do we ever, sii nie Pidad have ie both of these calamities occur. Then Aunt 
really good, enjoyable, old-fashioned Susan gets a touch of bron hitis, father eet 
a twinge of gout, and two of the children 
The trouble is that it — sce bad colds. Then—but don’t you see, the 
acy to ensure a few hours of mechanical eather has let us down, and although we 
ppin > and the ete, peclhoyae aS apt to be may rally bravely, Wi ire handicapped at 
ate the happine in conse 
we too mer i] Phe machinery is 
neht. but diab to be overdone, and > 
metime met foes wrong with the The Christmas Present Tax 
Take one by one the clements on which Passing over the dainty but expensive 
we depend to ensure “a merry Christmas.” Christma ard (though passing it over is 


very difficult business at the best of times 


Wwe come to Christmas presents. What 


The Weather thought the very words up What 
———___ memori memories of the delightful pre 
First of all, there is the weather. The sents you have received from year to vear 
roper thi a touch of iciness in’ the Not a bit of it I doubt if you can remem 
Wind; the div preced ( istmas have ber a single thing you had last Christmas 
deen pe ptibly colde n Christmas Eve No, the thoughts are anxious ont ind the 
fall of NOW Thre land Cape Memorie of crowded shop irritab] 
ent sn to make travel and irritatin hop thin you want 
iW it just a preturesque fall; Which are not there, thir you Vt want 
( oft \ ds} ld be just sufti Which are very deat Hlonest Job was ar 
Cent to tune 4 ‘ appetite ta meet the examptie of patience, but he never had to 
or t { ch it will presently buy Christmas presents for h wife and 
subjects | lis, the ideal hi friend and the Protite ing Act 
How often d 1 aL it Christmas was unknown in his day In ordinary times 
How nethine far Christn present-buy \\ a Wwearines 
different oc \ t t end « Nover to the flesh and a burden to the pocket, 
der the weat t ld Thi but \\ 
I always ¢ t e a part of the dispensa The point about it all is that present 
of as the Christmas Num giving and receiving a pleasant enouch 
he re} 1 hereabouts, and the pastime when occasion prompts, and pon 
ow with wh bedeck taneity lend zest’ to the proceeding 
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But at Christmas the 


organised, machine 


ln comes 


business 


made, mechanical It 


may be all right, and Aunt Carolina’s pin 


cushion the thing vou have been craving for 
all the vear— but it not be 
| 


may all right 


as we said about the weather, it may let us 
down; it is another complicated contrivance 
to ensure mechanical happines-, and, like 
other contraptions, 


not well greased 


hable to go wrong af 


se 
Christmas and Rations 
After the weather and the presents come 


the feeding —or does it come first Now I 
do not know what price turkey; 


will com 
mand this season, nor 


be. But n ed | eo on! 


rations will 


The 


very word 


rations is expressive of the very reverse of 
ill one would a-socite with eood old- 
fashioned Christmas: it is the anticlimax 


ot the generous myputs of ho pitality, the 
keleton at the feast (this was meant to be 
tieurative, but rea y one might interpret 
it literally just well Onee again I <a 


here is another prop to hold up the hous 
of Merriment and Goodwill, and it is liable 
fo give at at minute 
<se 

It Might be Worse 

I need t , ‘ erate the Christ 
mas tree which, | told, came 
(german the t there tu ( 
like pric ) attach ver dente 

thie | the | clon t 

t ope min yout these 
) ‘ ed wit it 
( hove ! ht } ive bee 

them to thre ind 1 thy 
missed them on to cent offspri 
thir } it ¢ t 
What 1 Lea ‘ Natio 

sje 

The Extraordinary Part 

By now, reac will be eit tT ed 
\ mv doleful 
n Wait You free 
the truth of ] have ! 14 


I ought not to have said it ‘ the ext 
ordinary thine is that, We 
the mechantreal ba ‘ { 
liability 1 { t 
once get Christn ( 1) 
CVE n to 
\dmit that the pric \ r S 
Mav's present wa ( 
ne, and that the ‘ t : 
the to man have | 
fiteerine t ‘ veaths 
} ho | the 
vhen ¢ tmas ID ed 
Wrath 1 make 
love | ) 
Subtle Magic 
! ” ‘ 
h Inve 
\ 
‘ 
1) | 
‘ eniy \ t 
th 1 
chee J ( 
t i rie t 
The Soell of the Day 
When The D 
{ 
th | 
i 1 ‘ 
er. 4 ( 
| 
\ ( ‘ 
‘ 
\\ 
It ( 
‘ tt 
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hought something for som body, 


and di 


wvered that they really did want it afte) 
all. Such discoveries are occasionally made 
at Christmastime; careful inquiries and a 
little thought he forehand may make them 
more numerous, 

Cooking is a serence and an art. | neve 
et ve had the cooking a! 


t a Christma; 
ird in my charge, but 1 imag 


ings can 


attempted, 


that few 


equal the ‘something 


joy at 
mething done 


wl 
served a whole 


en vou have 
dinner 
to the « iting ther 


Christmas success- 


CUT. I for one 


k a thousand 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


in a position to return it 


The worst of the 
Christmas present idea is that it degenerate 


Into a eloritied eeneral 


post “—an_ ex- 
change and mart of a highly speculative 
characte! Give something to somebody 


who can make no return, and you will not 
be disappointed, 


Why 


valvanise 


not take this Christmas business and 


with new life? Why not try 


-timulatine 


your heart to wodwill by ex 
tending your bounty to those really in need ? 
his vear, as every vear, there are scores of 
useful agencies 


ceding 


help 


particularly ne 
on good work 


Qur pages are 
you crowded with appeals Funds rently 
Needed ha become rather blunt with 
se wear, but if vou took the trouble to visit 
me of these great institutions and_ per- 
A Plea for ‘‘ Direct Action” onally supervised the giving of your bene- 
There may be some of my readet who faction vou would be surpri ed at the Jor 
, In spite of my reassurance that when ind eladness vou could b , not only to 
time come their heart na fail to re thers, but to vour own heart. 
t the k | influence ol the festive 
unbelief 4 itural, even at 
t con endable lo them and to allo 
te tht matter L recommend direct To Debtors and Others 
t ke orl the bearing Do 1 ow an bills If so pav them 
we, Our emotions Cab thie ) It ease the n 1 to know that some 
ence of cold Phere a great deal in aly We perso mn the are k world no 
te to hard thre eart and M thre Vim thinl rit te t yout! 
tae Life tt t he Iventure lack of 1 it It | ( that the 
reamed Vhen we were \ ! there ( t ( \\ | le emark 
h ot thre lrab and comme place vote \ it ie \\ thd make 
tita a 1 ea \ ir Iris 1 don't uy thre 1 | to pa t ! it 
t thie So t rim lines about and sx 
rut ot to be wor lered it, thou er aqua 
e them. Man make the Have it out and wit t. What is 
t mn ( tm for it not the nel ot 
Least t re d, old 
A Certain Remedy t e comine of the ( t child 
Now the best pecitie is an old one Wi ‘ to estimate i! t it mea 
tio veta tthe more than the me Linical est W t I : of Cl tmas 
t Mer Christmas Phere tilled in the 
the pre t ot the cart Goodwill vo cm Pet u ow that 
takes a. lnttle Bit of an effort som: the world is once more at peace, do our 
Wi t put it on with our winter best to ensure L Met 
it Llere 


/ Vale m 
tact Il rea cannot sa but 
the tormutla Pry it and 
Iv recor end the don 
n | t to the people are not 


| 


ie 
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CHAPTER I 
LADY SELINA 


ge SELINA CHANDOS, the Lady 
of the Manor at 


widow, a 


Upworthy, is a 


woman of quality who 


her smiles as largesse, but who 


scatters 
is very administration 


f her 


niggard!ly in the 


estate. She has two children 


Brian, a hands me young man of twentyv- 


and Cicely, 


eight, a dashing hussar, ten 


vears younger than her brother. 


dis 


to the neglect of the 


There is mtent in the vi 


owing 


caused by 


are comfortably antediluvian,’’ admits 


Ir. Pawley, who, it must be confessed, 


has whitewashed the Lady of th 
Manor instead of exposing her bad 
management. In this he has been aided 


and abetted by the parson, Mr. G | 
rich, who, on the day the story oper 
goes as far as he dare t ntercede with 


Selina on behalf of Ephraim Exton 


one of the tenants, whose son John is a 
bit of a Socialist 

Lady Selina giving a garden part 
} nants th b neg t che 
vice of the Lady of the Manor to stave 
off any uncomfortable inquiry about. re 
pairs. However, John Exton, the “fire 
brand,”’ turns up and has a quarrel with 
Gridley, Ladv Selina mug 
bailiff—a regular tyrant to th 
him. I} quart ends blow wd 
both the parti ire brought before thre 
Jadyv of the Mar Lady Selina t 
upon rever hie is decision, and 
vive notice to th hx Acatha ka 
leigh 1 Lady S tvpist, and a 
protegs a daughite t ige, W 
b Virtue of a ‘ telligence, t 
beer taught ty pew and 
graphy at the exper {the Lady «of the 
Manor 

Lady Selina Is f \vat and 
tat truct ‘ ‘ 
not ol Ext } 


The Start of the Story 


who is a 
tvpe the letter. 
You 


am sorry to Jos 


friend of the 
must go, too, Agatha. I 
be happy to 


But 1 


who are 


character. 
Those 


me, 


cannot 
not with me are against 
CHAPTER II 


HENRY GRIMSTIAW 


Dr Pawney, fecling advar f 
age, decides he must young 
partner, and approa Her Grin 
shaw Grimshaw ‘ vetic, 
scientiou and v th " 1 } 
i! ha al t vl 1 } 
flict with th Pow that We 1 
mad b | 
Upworthy, where (on 
istily over Justice and Cor n Set 
And his fa 
had b en al 1 | la ti) 
(orim 
to Wir t “al fter the 
he had been pi f ‘ \l 
mp becau the u 
pened t be a fair I 
Ile wa nt to a X 
ind at wards to I 
each e he ly 
le 1 we 
el i 
And now a \ 
Paw i} (; 
ft the Ma ( 
\ midge \ 
man m extra M 
1 { bik 
miu Ihe ‘ Lad thi 
1 n ta 
ta ather, the G \ 
that 1 ‘ ) 
ah But 
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New Serial Si tory 


WHITEWASH 


Horace Annesley Vachell 


CHAPTER ill 
Cupid speeds his Shafts 


RIMSIILAW went back to London to 
pack up his traps, and, on the 
following ‘Tuesday, dined with his 

aternal uncle, Sir Dion Titherage, at the 
rthenon Sir Dion, lately raised to the 
enity of knighthood, with an excellent 

tice Beleravia chiefly amongst 


rly ladie 


had paid a ha been said 
his nephe hooling, and regarded 


Ing man with a paternal eve. 1 


ony 


Sir Dion had led to the altar of St. 
ll Knicht one of hi well-to-do 
t s, much old than himself. There 
been no children. Lady Titherage 
ow a firmed hypochondriac, but 
to make old bones, thank to the 
j ( a kill of that optimist, 
usband 
\ small t le at the farther end of the 
Cl dint had been reserved for 
Dion and | guest. Through a big win- 
agli 


Lbe obtained of lawn and 


lagade, ol 


th 


lamous 
trace. Dinine at | 


1a table, a member 


reflect 
upon the fact that the privileged 
upiers of that ter 


Ion 


protes could 


ce must h posses 
reasonable averave, at least twenty 
sand a year Sut few members of the 
arthenon dined at their elub blere md 
Mere, oases in the desert. were bisl ps, who 


Sir 
Dion pointed out these pillars of the Estab- 
lishment, a 
judge, an 


bore, 


contented themselves with simple fare. 
Roval Academician, a hanging 
architect, the 

the Parthenon nearly 
and kept sensitive and retiring 


eminent and club 


who dined at 
every night, 


members 


at bay. Sir Dion said, with a 
chuckle : 

“T don’t dare dine here without a guest, 

my boy; and even then he yaps at me—he 


Vaps at me, 
unwritten 


Really, it’s a sad breach of our 


rules. This is recognised as a 


Temple of Silence and Snooze. Conversa- 
tron i Very properly barred.” 

Grimshaw laughed. His uncle amused 
bim. Sir Dion continued : 


“We only wake up at the club elections in 


the drawing-room. A lot of pilling goes on. 


T asked one old boy to pill a particularly 
agevressive candidate, and he said cuitly 
Why?’ replied, Because he’s a can- 
tankerou unclubbable ass.’ Phe old boy 
cowled at me and said savavely ‘Pm a 
cantankerous, unclubbable a and I shall 
vote for hin lad he did!” 

\ carefully chosen dinner was provided, 
admirably cooked Sir Dion, after the ice, 
took a Corona de Corona cigar from. his 


ample case, and sent it to the chef with his 


and thanks. And he exchanged 


a joke with the steward when he settled his 
hall befor 


Not 
Dion 


compliment 


leaving the dining-room 
till he had finished his 


eriously, 


coffee did Sin 


1 
Speak 


the parish pump for you, ch?” 
“With the der.’ 


pum 


«ol 
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»Sir Dion nodded. Then he said, portent 
ously for him: 

“You are vour father’s son. He tilted 
against windmills all his life, poor dear 


fellow! As a schoolmaster he would have 
climbed high and ended as a bishop. 1 used 
to offer him sound advice, although, to do 
him justice, he never asked for it or took ii. 
Now | am tempted to say a word or two to 

Thank vou, Uncle.’’ 

‘From what vou tell me vou seem to like 
trouble I don’t. That 
rs-ential difference between us. 


Of course, the 
However, 
vour partner, Pawley, seems to have a good 
people. And, 


when he retires, you ought to earn a decent 


practice amonest county 
income,” 

hope 

*“\ good country practice is not to be 
sneezed at, but you will sneeze at it, I'm 


atraid. I see vou trvin to drain that snipe 


bog vou mention instead of keeping step oon 
the high-road with 

shall fight for more anitary cond) 
tron 


Stripped already, T see Up avainst 
a lady ot qu lity! Now for my two word 
‘Go slow! Women never surrender thei 


Opinions te me n they dislike. It's a pitv vou 


can’t marry and reach your objective 
that ways What Fifty-five ! And a 


marriageable dauchter! Anothet tip. Don't 


I rememb ome transpontine tory ota 


tout fellow \ ! who courted rich 


widow with a pretty dauchtet The rich 
widow accused tl tout fellow of loving 
her money-bag more than herself He 
made a very creditabl blu Told her to 
deed every dollar he possessed to het 
daughter. And, begad! she called the bluff 
and did he With the 
dauchter 

The even enaed it wn n 
lnuchter, 

On the steps of t Parthenon hen the 
nephew thanked the uncle for hi ent 
tainment, Sir Dies hook his hand ve 
heartily. 

Twish you ] If you vet 
of that 1 hh shoot end me a bird | 
like the | God 
bh out 

Grimshaw he we mich to his modest 


not his, and yet the old fellow brimmed over 


with 


objective 


By 


the 


Mano1 


pre de Cssor, 


his 


kindness, and assuredly attained his 
Il 

middle of July he was installed 

rooms in Upworthy under the fostering ¢; 

ot the Roc krams, two old servants trom 
Tom Rockram had heen Stimsor 

before the old lied, 

wife had soared from scullerv-mai 


cook in the same establishment, 


Their 


} 


( 


tave taced the villave ‘ and stood 
its own varden. Each spr and s 
the Rockrams took in boards but, ata 
fiom Dr. Pawley, they were ad to get 
permanent Grimshaw 
iven a good bedroom d sitting-room, a 
he had the use of Pawley’ lisp) ! 

pon the tace ot the two itd 
were inseribed, with full) quarteri t 
Chandoo arms, Whatever t Chande 
Was just right Brian, of « iN 
judgment ot Mrs. Rockram, was the h 
omest hus-ar in the kinede Tom Re 
ram poke with even ite enthu -m 
Cicely as the weet 1 ly int 
\\ rid Poo pe hay these dt 
tions, from a hypereritical tot vie 
indieatine Jlovalty and e, qualit 
ra indeed in modern servant Grin 
tound himself valeted ‘ 
looked forward to excellent ( me 
a quite novel experience cosine 
it all was in delightful contrast to dome 
conditions in Poplar. Hew lered whe 
hie erow tat, like t Let 
Wwhart, and low] rot at ¢ ( t} 
time oom tu lite t nt 
with a « tal ( xm y le 
Selina he id emphat | neve 
uch a billet lo hit t 
| ipprehe \\ t 

eta strangle hold o rie \nd 
what of it (ood m ind true toil 
mowed, stru line ona a ew 
and current to achieve just 
anchora ‘ 

Pawl introduced hh to m 
local magnate who <miled ot 
an old Wykhamist | ( it 
There certain to the youn m that ay 
was his, if pha ed the 
lready in hi hand had 
ri hit \ countrys } actice W 
neezed at And. the pe 
Paw had been me fied In tine, he 
treadin broad highwa valkin 


2 
He chuckled, Iehtine a fresh civar. 
= 
2 


“For the first time she saw a man fighting 


desperately to save the life of another ”’ 
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towards fortune, if not fame. Pawley sug- 
gested that on occasion he might ride. 

“Would your means justify keeping a 
horse?” he asked. 

“Do you mean a hunter? The doctor in 
boots ? ” 

“Well, yes. A cavalier, you know, chal- 
lenges attention. 


One day a week in the 
season might be worth while from every 
point of view.” 

Grimshaw laughed. 

“And how about my research work?” 

“As to that ! You see, my dear 
fellow, I hesitate to advise you. The horse 
Lone ago I 
I’ve regretted it. As for 
research work, doesn’t it exact too undivided 
energies ? 


is a suggestion, nothing more. 
gave up hunting 


I had to scrap my microscope 
before I put down my hunter. Think it 
over,” 

Grimshaw nodded. But he hardly dared to 
confess to himself how keen he was to take 
up again Open-air sports and pastimes. His 
first appearance on the village green, 
a cricketer, had been acclaimed by all 
Upworthy. Lady Selina said solemnly 
“Perhaps we shall beat Wilverley next 
year, 

Playing cricket, he met John Exton, and 
exchanged some talk with him. In Poplar it 
Was impossible to throw a stone without 
hitting young men of John’s kidney. They, 
however, threw the stones in Poplar quite 
revardless of whom they micht hit. Grim- 
shaw knew that the Fxtons were under notice 
to quit the old homestead; and he knew als 
that Lady Selina persuaded Loid 


Wilverley to entrust osmall to 
| phraim. This had soaped the ways by 
which the Extons slid from one parish 


into another. John was very bitter about it. 
We've never had a dog’ 


chance,” he 
told Grimshaw. “I> don’t 


Sav, ir, that 
Father was wise to buy thoroughbred stock 
when he hadn't proper buildings to house 


‘om in, but the old Squire egeed him on to 
do it. Things were a sight better in hi 
time, because he kept the whip-hand of 
Gridley. Now, Gridley doe pretty much as 
he plea es, and my lady don’t know what 
voes on behind her back. Gridley sees to 
that she ain’t bothered.” 


it 


“You're up against a system,” said Grim 
shaw. “Tt’s no use blaming individuals.” 

“T blame my lady,” John replied dogged] 

Ife was not the only one in Upworthy wh» 
held that individual responsible 


Nick Farleigh, the oftv, did odd 


for Tom Rockram, pumping water, fetching 
and carrying like a retriever, blacking boots. 
and feeding poultry. In common with many 
children of undeveloped minds, he had 
strange gifts, fashioning queer objects out of 
unconsidered trifles. Grimshaw won his de. 
votion by showing him how to make 
Chinese junk out of a square of newspaper, 

Nick said gratefully : 

“T bain’t afeard of ’ee, zur.” 

“Why should you be afraid of anybody, 
my boy? ” 

Nick became confidential 

be afeard o’ nothink ‘cept they broody 
hens Mrs. Rockram’s. You know 
soft, zur, don’t “ee?” 

‘Nonsense ! 
yet, Nick.” 

Nick considered this, with his head on or 
side. Then he whispered : 

“T be soft along o’ my lady.” 

Grimshaw asked Pawley to explain, Wi 
some reluctance, Pawley repeated what | 


We shall make a man of you 


had said to Cicely, with these additions: 
* Nick’s mother, just before he was bor, 
lost her two little girls of diphtheria. TI 
Timothy Farleig 
Lady Selina had just 
In your opinion, Grn 


boy was born wanting. 
has never got over it. 
buried the Squire. 
haw, could mental suffering so affect an! 
atthiet an unborn child?” 

“Tt might.’ Grimshaw replied. 

‘Ever since, Timothy Farleigh has smou 
dered with resentment.” 

Grimshaw nodded Ile had heard about 
\catha Farleigh from John Exton. Agatha 
was now working in London, earning go 
waves, but Timothy, at the ale-hou: 
accused Lady Selina of hounding a clevi 
cvirl out of her village. 

‘T smell foul weather,’ said Grimshaw 

Within a week the Great War had broker 
out. 


Upworthy remained perfectly calm 


Brian Chandos came home on short leave 
His regiment would be one of the first to { 
He moked many pipe with Grimshaw 


picking up the old friendship easily, Just 
where he had left it, apparently the sam 
invenuous youth whom (Grimshaw remen 
bered at Winchester. Really a Pacific 

essential differences rolled between them, 


differences of experience. Grimshaw listencé 


to Brian on the coming “show As 

oldier he seemed to know something about 
hi ] — \ the pro nective heir toa fine 
property his ivnorance wa immeasurable 


Ile viewed itl oa it were, from the wrong 


wl 
a 
a 
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end of the telescope. What appeared big to 
him—the future of foxhunting, for instances, 
game-preserving, and polo—was negligible 
ty Grimshaw in comparison with decent 
housing and a better wage for land-workers. 
Brian cut him short when, tentatively, such 
eforms were barely outlined: 

} 


“Cottages in the rural districts don’t pay, 
ever did, We can’t raise wages without 
ostilising the tarmers and I ask vou, 
where are we if we do that? \evain and 


again he silenced Grimshaw 
repeating tillally 


her; she’d do 


argument in 
* Mother 


anything in 


knows: you 


reason, 


dinner at the Manor, 


to Grimshaw’s dismay, Brian said, in 


loud voice, as if it were a good joke : “7 


Old Grimmer is a bit of a Rad. 


You must take him in hand. He’s an out 


Cicely didn’t improve matters by adding 
And a jolly good thing too. Dr. 
vs We are antediluvians.’ 


Pawle 


Pawley was not present, having departed 
this holiday. Lady Selina looked down 
her nose 
“Are you quite sure Dr. Pawley said that, 
dear: 
‘Absolutely.’ Cicely rephed. We are 
modern in our trocks; and that doesn’t 


ply to you, Mum 
Unfortunately for 


Lord Wil 


He, at any 


Grimshaw, 


4 happen d to be prese nt 


was recognised outside ot his own 

ntv as an enlightened and experienced 
Iturist. And being a kindly man, 

Ire in a reat) position, he came to 
Grimshaw’s rescue Lady Selina found 


self listening to the opinions of a mag- 


ate, who might be a son-in-law And the 


against ih desirabie match 
nished when he saw Cicely eagerly 
nilating what Wulverle aid And, of 


se, Wilverley 
what he plea ed. 


Wilverlev, 


Grimshaw 


ould 
realised, 


bein 


orous dismay, that he was cast for 
art of scapegoat. On his head would 
e hardly-concealed resentment of the 
of the manor 
\fter dinner matter became worse 


an wanted to talk to Walverlev about 


se-breeding, Selina took up het 
mbroidery, Cicely made herself agreeable 
Grimshaw, instead of improving the 
Ming hour with the best in the 


And Grimshaw, grateful to 


harming girl, exerted himself to please 


trhbourhood, 


WHITEWASH 


and entertain. It seemed to be predestined 


that he would vain in favour with the 
daughter what he might lose with the 


mother, And who will blame him, if he 
strove to distinguish himself with the forme 
after some extinguishment at the 
the latter? He could talk much better than 
Wilverley, and he knew it. Wilverley spoke 
Grimshaw had a more grace- 
He excelled 


in description, transporting Cicely to Essex 


hands of 


cdidactically, 
ful seat astride his hobby-horse. 


and Poplar, into the deep clay ruts of the 
me and the mean streets of the other. Cicely 
could not help contrasting the two men, the 


fidvety irritability of Wilverley with the 
easy ood-humour of Grimshaw, who 
laughed at his own failures. Wilverley 
grew red and heated in argument; Grim 


shaw became pale and cool. 


Nevertheless, there was curicus in- 


candescence about him. Under ordinary 


atmospheric pressure he might seem dull, 


sinking into odd silences and introspections, 


but when a right vacuum was obtained, such 


# vacuum as a charming young lady might 


present, an inquiring mind, let us 
empty of essential 


say, 
facts, he vlowed, giving 
blazing, eve-blink- 
ing glare, but something softly and steadily 
tlluminating, 


ut heat and light, not a 


“ve had some humiliating experiences, 
Miss Chandos Till work 


monegst the very poor, 


you live and 
you can’t realise how 
understand them, and how 
much more difficult it is for 
tand u Millions have 
woman They 


they are animals; and, of course, that’s our 


difficult it is to 
them to under- 


never seen a 


like you live hke animals; 


fault 


“Our tault: she But she 


interested because he had made his 


gasped was 


the mor 


theme personal. 

“Oh, yes; we don’t give enough; and now, 
because of that, they, poor thines, at the 
merey of any glib, red-rag revolutionary, 
Want to take too much. The privileged 
classes have never really exercised their 


reatest privilege.’ 


\nd what 1s that, Mr. Grimshaw?” she 
asked in a low voice. 
“Why, helping others to help themselves 
Oidinary charity only hinders. Wage 
carners demand = more than hanem et 


‘| don’t know what that means,” 
“Bread and don’t like 
cry bread: and the serve to fill 


‘movies.’ They 
*movies’ 


them with envy for all they haven’t got. 
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Then, in a different tone, 


cynicism, he 


” 


with a queet 
astringent added: “I didn't 
exercise my privileges. 

“['m 
CONVICTION. 


I 


own 


sure you did,” she = aftirmed 
stick it My 


Perhap 


rain 


bolted. | 
Impotence maddened 


his voice died away. He bevan a 


hot what we do that count but the way we 
do it. Palking to them is waste of time. 
Words! Word one hates them after 


a time I've waded 1 h all the 


stuff that’s written about the poor Most ot 
it makes on ick. IT don’t belheve that con 
dition can be bettered anvwhere by talk, 
not even when the talk as buried in_ the 
Statute Book. Somet! more is needed 
Some—some tremendous discipline that will 
change the port ob view of the classe and 
the masses so that they can ee each other 
ln truer perspective Do the waves wonder 
Why they batt themselve into 
against the rocl But there is attrition all 
the time. Tremendous force win ain the 
end. 

“Do vou mean that we . the rock 
“We stand on the rocks, blandly lookin 
at the waves, impr i by their tury, but 
not attempting to ntrol it and use it 


Perhaps the bievest rock on which we stand 
is cla lovalty I'm ire youl mothe pride 
hersclf on that 

“OF course she doe 

Have tricd to | 
lovalt 

‘No 

Selt-presery behind eneat 
it \t rselt } ! e t 

to hold on tight to what we have 2 ard 
le of how we came by it. Above this is a 
reticulation, a spide veb, of erited pre 
yudice md predrleet led Ip) that 
ne despairs of ' them. On the 

rlacs lik ' It ve of 
pread 1 t nerve all 
tr to t r-t I} | 

tit-bi 

His vehemence, 1 © insistent 
cause he spoke so quiet! most 
ner made a proto | 
heard any man t ke t 
ib mal ¢ t 1 ( ed he 
out of season a doctrine of truct 
and reform. But he did it th thre rot 
man whe is erindine | OWN axe, puttis 
a finer edge a Weay nh he 


ue 


tended to use to better his own larve fortu 
He never lost sight of the fact that what 
id on his domains faid, brought grist 
| mill. All his excellent schemes 
housine labourers comtortably, for payin 
them a higher wage, for nourishing th; 


iy. 


for 


deve hopin 


in them capaci 


tre and pote nthalities, were really INspire 
nv the torce which had raised his father fro 
the ower middle class to the nobilit 
ObDviou » Grimshaw was actuated by yy 
ch essentially seltis<h motive He thought 
others before hime lf: he seemed to 
doa travailing world with the detach 
of a physician pledged, if need be, t 
LCT Is Comtlort and aavancen 
In the practice ot h hard profe mn S} 
aid hesitatinely, ropil er wav towa! 
conclusions 
Surely, M Garimshaw, ther 
thing tiner than that 1 it call 
alt 
is tine replied, 
ca be n monopel of it Do 
the unprivale ds classe 
it in oa blind sort of way Of « 
do And that lJovalt Is a dt 
power which the more unscruy tt 
leader are harnessu t thet 
nbition Cla lovalty, wherever 
undiluted Prussianism 
She lauched a litth 
| my mothe a han: 
mischievous 
Your mother,” he replied Ie ten- 
ith a lance at that lady a he bent o 
embroidery, 1 
Covered with soft m ie igges 
We ire all overed with on 
Chando \nd, I pase, t m 
kKed off betore we th ¢ 
\ 
You are me « t off n 
told you T wanted to work with vo I 
more han ever, but mustn't ke 


Lord Wil it | notice mace 
mon you 
il eye met hers, he noticed t\\ 
tl \ll tension had one trom 
hk int voice 
I dil what he doe ! e than I 
Hat mess He trie pur peo 
ide You can’t spur Mothe 


‘ 
> 
t 
= ‘ 
| 
Mother Perhaps vou noticed that Lord 
Wilverl tried rakin at dinner H 
a nodded Oh, you did. Of course, she ha 
t') tand it fron him 
al 
| 
~ 
=< te 


cuasive in your methods 


He had 


“JT am glad that you are more—a—per- 
” 

“Am I?” 

She smiled, nodding her head. He won- 
the 
Wilverle \ 


to hide her real feelings for 


red whether there was a tincture of 


quette in her. eriticising 
is she try 
not answered the question, 
ien Wilverley lett 


Brian and approached 


haw made sure 


wanted Ww talk to Cicely, 


(arim 


and rose at 


To his surprise, Wilverley said with- 


condescension : 


t any 


“[m lookine forward to making your 


tter acquaintance, Mr. Grimshaw. If vou 


ve no other engagement, will vou dine 


sleep at the Court some day that suits 


next week 
With great pleasure 
\ day w named, and shortly afterwar] 
lverle took hi icave., Grimshaw leit 
Manor a few minutes later. Alone with 
( en, Lady Selina said with a sivh: 
Dear me! It wasn’t a very pleasant 
t 
[ enjoved n It,” said Cicel 
Yes, Jove! We iw that, didn’t we 
5 \nd ul Little ral “ve sided 
tus. But we held our own—we held 
Lady Selina smiled maternally, catchin 
echo ot Br Cicely ephi 1 
ho too tight to what vou 
0 lose ait, if 
\\ Wo} 
Th her! exclaimed B What 
Ter. t eA ol 
mut Ww Kissed her mother and 
a Went to bed, Lady Selina 
tre ed ¢ uy hes ’ 
Have lean ik bei civil to 
inte t rea ire her Old 
mer wy eri rod nt \nd 
ty cley Ww, not likely to quarrel] 
re ind-buttes Civility would 
mt mother’ rpron-strings 
Ny like it \ him to oot!  Intro- 
m to thie wells! But keep an eve 
1on ( Is kicked over the 
\rt! Wilverl ant busine 
tool could see tl it CGarimshaw wa i 
t in He wouldn't atte mpt to poach 
ther fellow ve \ll the same, 
e him feel weieht of oblivation 
vil, be | —keep it up! 


WHITEWASH 


Lady Selina was not quite comforted. 

“Your Old very attractive 
And, to-night, it scemed to me that poor 
dear Arthur was rather e« lipsed. Sometimes, 
Brian, L feel discouraged, and then I want 
support, can’t argue with Arthur, for 
instance, with 


Giimmer I> 


words 
father, I 
sreatly to feel 
the old w 


Ile overwhelms me 
\nd then, 
Sut it 


think as [I do. that 


words. like vour say 
nothin 


that you 


comtorts me 


*Ra-thet 


‘You 


are my deat son.’ 
She he hat d, caressing it, 
zing at him with tears in her ev which 


he pretended not to sce, ‘| housands ot 


mothers throughout the land were indulgin 


in these furtive caresses, saying little bs 

ceu they feared to iy too much, Thou- 
d at respected such  patheti 


Before Grimshaw’s brief visit to Wilverlev 


incident took place, trivial in 


itself, but fraught with fai reaching conse 


quence The faitht \l Rox kram fell 
takin to hye ed with ne lected cold 
likel to «ae to and pneu 
monia Garimshaw, however, came to. the 
reset is Al Rockram attirms to thi 
ved her lite For twenty-four hou 
ray Impended a hich tem 
perat and severe C ice Wal and 
out of la Zen time 
tw m the Mano 
kitcher nd miainiste eaverly to an old 
friend 1 ( ‘ therwist 
made no protest. Shey ve 
t ) people W ld ( 
tl \ tive But at the m ( €Ve 

1 I In th m come 
potential And as luck would 
have it, no professic e ld 1 
Cicely pl. MM Rockram had 
erved the Chandos fa tive-and 
' 

Maat beheld ¢ 
ther with \ Ol 
ith of a temy d une 

th intima TI ed mto comtra 

hip not r ! \ ere it it Cal tl m 
rh ( t OTe 4 a pre 
| ent to al dl « dre the had 
future where we tond ( ve that we shall 
be mo lant] essed Both wer 
unaware of the interest 1 curosity tha 
‘ cd mn the tlie se. Wit 
all mecerity, they Were ( 
comn task which exacted unceasing vigil- 


ne, 
to : 
in 
lem 

he. 
| 
4 
| 
H 
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ance, 


of 
have 


habit 
would 
ridiculed the suggestion of sentimental 


Grimshaw, with his 


introspection and analysis, 
at 
He 


how 


traction between himself and Cicely. 
knew bette: amateur nurse 
acute Was the condition of his patient, a 
tout, but sligh 
And Cicely 

truthfully 
that the mere sight of Grimshaw’s tense face, 
the of his hal 


out het , constramin, 


than his 


lymphatic woman, with 
powers of resistance 


tor 


to disease. 


her part, could have sworn 


sound voice, 


frightened her 


mere 


ot Wits 
her to uncompromising obedience and atten 
tion, For the time 
fishting desperately to sa 
other, 


she saw a 
the life of an 
The only thine that seemed to matter 
ot her ability. 
with that, 
But she 
divined, instantly that Grimshaw, unsparing 
of himself, ne special attention. Dr, 
Pawley’s cook was taking a holiday like her 
master. The food at 


first man 


ve 


best 
herselt 


have ensued, 


was to help him to thi 
Had 


consequences 


she contented no 


would 


‘ded het 


Phe Chandos Arms was 


primitive. And it did not occur to Lady 
Selina to ask Grimshaw to stay at the 
Manor, Brian had rejoined his regiment. 
Cicely rose triumphantly to a small emerg- 
ency. Grimshaw tound cold ham his 
sideboard, some delicious sandwiches and 
hot soup. He gobbled these up without 
hazarding any conjecture as to whence thes 


came. Tom Rockram, however, enlightened 


him The honest fellow had some of the 
ham for his own dinner. 

‘You can thank my young lady,” he told 
him, 

“Good heavens! exclaimed Grimshaw, 


haven't.” 

His thanks, perhaps, 
belated. 

The crisis passed swiftly; 


vere heartier because 


and Grimshaw 
But Cicely 
Rockram was 
herself. By 
‘| he 


had other patients 
post till Mrs 
able to 
had sped 


stuck to her 
pronounced well 


nd for that time Cupid 


his shaft victims, as vet, 


felt no smart, but each mavnitied the other, 
disdaining measurement Mont Blane and 
Monte Rosa, twin peaks, soaring into the 
olue! 

The intimacy ended uddenly as it 
had begun Grimshaw took leave of hi 
comrade with unaffected regret, and slivhtly 
awkward apologies. 

“Pm afraid ordered you about, Mi: 
Chandos,” 

“Oh, vou did. But liked that. Obedience: 
ts mecessary to success That line is en 


graved on my heart. I used to write it out 


thousands of times when I first went to 


school.” 

“Did you? There's a touch of the rebel ir 
you,” 

“Yes; there is. I used to spell‘ necessary 

purpose to annoy the 
mistress who set the pun. Such a silly pur 


‘ 


with one Ss on 


too. Vain repetitions !” 
exasperating everywhere.” 
‘Particularly in church, from the mouth 
ot dear old Goody 
‘You are a rebel. And 
course know that.’ 
frankly, with 


oam I.” 

Het eves met his 
wn odd challe nve, Against 
his discreeter judgment he felt impelled t 
take up that challenge. 

“Do vou still want to work with a rebel? 
She eyed him with seli-possession, fainth 
But difficul: 
it would be to deseribe him adequately ir 
letter to Miss Arabella Tiddle. 
was able to view him 
ing to full maturity. 


were 


smiling. she was thinking how 


By now 


in perspective, ripen- 


Immense possibilities 


indicated, she decided. Would he 


expand into a splendid sovrebedy? Would 
he “furnish up’ to use Brian’s favourit 
expression about four-year-old. D 
Pawley had said of him: “He rings true, 


with an allusion to the ichteenth-centu 


And, alte 
had never hea 
Grimshaw speak without noting the ling 


wine-classes which he collected. 


that happy compari he 


Inv resonance of his tone Head and bod 
were admirably proportioned, rich in 
and contour, but not re ively SO. Tt 
carele eve would wander past him. H 
was, admittedly, too thin, too pale, to pl 
the ordinary bouncing country miss: 
vet he had the colour ot a.shine black-at 


white print 


She answered his question charmingly: 


‘It you still want to work with me 

‘] do—I do But how to go to Ww 
bothers me. You see, | am not—I fear 
never can be—diplomati 

All traces of the doctor had vanished. He 


stood before her, clothed with an endearin: 
and Cicely might, 
be ipable thus 


+} 
nm aman Wi 


humility humanity 


are, deemed ine ot 


umming up a passing phase 


attracted her, but she grasped the essential 
fact he loathed to infliet pain on others 
His mission in life was obviously to alleviat 
ufflering. Her first thought was: “How 
wisely he has chosen his profession!” She 
aid softly 


‘f think T understand and sympathise. 


But with Mother. 
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yg 


She broke off abruptly, unable, perhaps 
unwilling, to give words to sensibilities still 
inarticulate. Very eagerly he took up the 
broken sentence, 

“But I understand too. 
your 


And just because 

placed, 
sciously, the emphasis on the 
personal pronoun, “I feel so much the more 
bothered.” 

“Please don’t bother too Bt? 

She held out her 


she is mother,” he uncon- 


slightest 


hand, and went her way. 


THE visit to Wilve rley, postponed on 
account of Mrs. Rockram’s illness, duly took 
place. By this time Grimshaw was unable 
to disguise trom himself that Cicely had 
The Woman. Without being 
squeamish] y modest, he could not believe 


ecome 


that he Was Tegal led by the maid as ‘ The 
Man’ A romantic. situation 
could be recorded 
iceely was The First Woman She 
thing of the kind. But to a man of im- 
ginative temperament the First Woman ts 
1 The 
The elusive She approaches 
Nevertheless, some- 
may reappear and be 
ptured. counierfeit presentment of 
icely had jilted Grimshaw rather cruelly 
ist before he 
Jabbington-Raikes, sound psychologist, may 
ve reflected that Champions of the 
nd O 


micht be 
that 


Was 


eightened, if it 


sarnated in her successors. 
irvives, 


ideal 
, be- 
cules, and vanishes. 


dere, some dav, “he 


buried Essex. 


Poot 
ppressed are fashioned more easily out 
imen whose personal ambitions have sut 
tered eclipse. The gentlemen of the Lost 
Legion are the finest fighters in the world. 

Memories of the jilt still Like 
ely, she had shone bri a young 
y of quality, a brilliant of many facets. 
lameless|y | 


ad married a 


rankled. 
htly as 


mreaking her engagement, she 
had 


liver in) the 


cousin, 


rubber potentate who 
lost a 
ay Peninsula QM my 


uted! my 


md a fortune and 


hallow 


\my, mine no more!” 


vow, he could thank God that she was not 


and laugh derisiveiv at his infatuation 
her. Sut how the had bewitched 

m. { 

Ms host at Wilverley welcomed Grimshaw 


cordialitv, and 


show a | him the model 
‘ate of the county, discussin 
Tits further impr 
“And it pays, 


gy eagerly plans 
ovement. 
it pay 
“You can take 
you like,” 

1284 


he repeated several 
books, 


a squint at iy 
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“I'm sure it pays,’’ Grimshaw replied. 

Wilverley’s father had been an ironmaster, 
who had bought an impoverished property 
and was frowned on at first as a carpet: 
hagger by the county families. They eyed 
him more favourably after Gladstone en- 
nobled him, and smiled approval when he 
became a Liberal-Unionist. As a man of 
great executive ability he had applied busi- 
ness methods to 


agriculture, 
obsolete machinery and buildings. 
so Grimshaw decided 


scrapping 

His son 
seemed to have in- 
herited his father’s business aptitudes with 
out his disabilities. Wilverley 
confidential after dinner 

“My father had a rotten digestion: 

rub when he was a kid. 
thing 
rural 


waxed 


bad 
[ can digest any- 
‘The main trouble in the 
insuflicient 
cooked and poor in quality. 


anything, 


districts is food, vilely 
I see to it that 
my people are fed as well as my horses. 
food and shelter, there you 
tabloid form. No able-bodied 


emigrate from here.” 


have it in 
young men 


Grimshaw listened, impressed by his host’s 
energy and cocksureness. Obviously, this 
Was aman who got what he wanted, because 
he wanted it with a restless passion for 
achievement that couldn’t be denied. But 
the professional eye, noting a heightened 
colour after doubt the 
assumption that Lord Wilverley could digest 
anything, 


meals, bevan to 


\ luscious opulence characterised the im 
mense house throug! 


ut, a Victorian splen- 
dour of 


gilt 
and 


brocade, 
polish, 


In effective 


cornices, mirrors, 
rench Axminster carpets. 


contrast, Wilverley wore 
shabby tweeds, and might have been 


mistaken by short-sighted stranger 
tor one of his own less prosperous 


The amount of work he 
plished in twenty-four hours 


tenants, accom 


amazed Grim 
s-haw, who knew what hard work was. How 
much time would be left to cherish a wife ? 
Wilverley spoke with 
about the Chandos family. 
* The old 


alwavs have been 


entire frankness 


sort, but reactionary ; 
The prettiest place in 
the country run abominably to You 
have yout Pawley, I 
take it, will them... 

He stared fixedly at Grimshaw. 

‘[ may retire first,” said Grimshaw. 

“Then I’m mistaken in my man,” declared 
Wilverley, almost explosively. 

‘IT know when I’m beaten, Lord Wilve: 
ley.” He added quictly: “But I 


seed, 
work cut out there 


oon retire. . 


shan’t 
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throw up the sponge yet. Miss Chandos is 
not reactionary.’ 

“Miss Chandos? 
slightly. “Hardly out! 


*She counts.” 


\\ ilverley frowned 


if I 


“Miss Chandos will marry. And, 
know her, she would never run counter to 
her mother. Dont make trouble between 


them, I beg you. She sided with us the other 


evening merely out of a girlish desire to 


ginger up a rather dull dinner.” 

remained silent, and Walverley 
to talk a! the in his 
opinion, couldn't last long, to the 


Soldiers 


Grimshaw 
which, 
ot 


Legan yout war, 
kK. 
rank 
be 
tolerate the dislocation 
and so forth. 


imshaw left early, after 


k. 


contrary. were pessimist 


Business interests would paramount. 
Civilisation wouldn't 
industry, 


Next mornin 


ot 


(a1 


promisin to come again, He had like d Nis 
host, reckoning him, quite rightly, to be an 
honest Man and a Capa le, Hle recalled a 
platitude often on the lips of his father 


“We are sent into this world to better “4 

According to this gauve, Wilverley had 
“made vood.”’ And a wife, with a sense of 
humour, would round off his corners, trim 


hie quills, and conesliate his unfriend Burt, 


probably, he w tld ive even more than she 
would vet 
reflected, not without bitterne upon 
what Cicely Chand would vet. if she took 
Wilverl 
lV 
DURING the ep mak weeks that fol 
lowed, he saw little of her, heing enprossed 
by his work \tter the battle of the Marne, 
Wilverley Court wa turned into a Red 
Cross Hospital, and Cicely enrolled herself 
V.A.D. Brian, by this time, was in 
France, uvived the retreat from 
Mons Pawl had come back, much the 
hetter for a lo bla He con atulated 
his partner with almost paternal effusion : 
all bike ou, (aentle and 
ple 
eppea4r, Garim 
Ah! You have been talkine to the mM, 
\n com laint 


Noth verbal tite 
think IT wish them t vy I eet mosi of m 
the Ch los d d law 

Pawley made a deprecatin esture 

ds 


answered 


* Waking, and 


Grimshaw 


rimiy 


sometimes in my 


areams 


that question worries me confoundedly, 


kot 
time. 


aut the  cross-roads. the 


suppose, 


moment, 
Dash 
continued, with rare irritability, “how « 
l peste 
when she is absorbed with anxiety about 
Had he been absolutely truthful, 
\nd how can I run 


must mark it! 


Son 
would have added: 


risk of hostilising the mother of the girl 


love 
“Ves 


mothers.” 


ves: God help all thes | 


For a season, the nettle was droppt 
be grasped firmly later o1 
To make matte more ditticult for a 


Lady Selina with my pet schen 


pe 


plexed and unhappy man in love wit! 


oung woman apparently predestined t 


the bride of another, Lady Selina had 
lowed her son’s advice, and ben 
consistently civgl and kind, a much eas 


task than she had anticipated inasmu 
Cicely 


enyos ed 


home,  Grims 
and tour 


was absent fron 


rough shootin 
behind 


f 


many spipe in the bog 

that he reconsidered the propriety of dr 
ing it Tired by his day's work, 

a bie arm-chair, he wa rely tempte 
let things drift. But every mornin 

his cold tub, fighting instincts re-asse 
themselves. The rorgeous po ibilit 


capturing mother and daughter rose wit 
un and illumined his heaven, Two bid 
one shot—a notable right and left! M 
while, Mys Rockram had become 
devoted, slave To talk to Mrs Rock 
about Cicely would be indiscreet; to 1 
to her chatter on the same fascinatin 
ject Was another matter Indeed, wh 

he got of Cicely enera filtered t 


this loval old retamet 


that Wilverley had Jett the Court 
living with his agent The big ho 
handed over to om lord m d 
apparently a formidable person, brist 
like her brother, with resth wctivil 
Cicely, it seemed, went to bed cach 
eatly foundered ! 

ain't one to go remarked 


taber {rew to a ¢ 


Nove 


' 
I've never done it, never 


Ik kram, as 


Oh, Mi Rockram! What a 
between us! leve a bit ot 
os ips \ kind! mndicat of in 
the affairs of others, 
Mi Rockram had idered 1 
it point of vie ~ ixed a litt 


1 


the villag 
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el 
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"* The misery in Upwe 


rt my Orawn by 
business,’ said Grimshaw ’’- ae | John Campb 
Wi \nd thre it i \I Rock I ‘M lord's 
( rriculay wel 
ooli-h Grimshaw attempted to smilt Phe music 
Was out of his voice ‘ ked 


( Match Onn 
I ld do HH Ve own maki y She conel ided 
Wi nave known that my lord Was 
! Grimshaw weet a weet on het 
Het ematl (ari Could t \ OF Wilverles 
( ed him, Veet \nd M kockram’s evidence 
eated \ tlim Tiere mr othe no 
t it cope at thre ( st the ve 
n likelil of the wed at him 
t new rave! \ t te Pawle 
odel uid to him 
Wo Vhank God, Bria reasonab 
( 1 t h fo! 
t Wh t fervor 
Neel | Selina expe t Circe] 
\ \ Verte Wi to 1-0 
Opt \ the man’s voice 
the M Ik made P ( repard him more attentively. 
ain't WI ( in he tace, howeve 


remained expre 


her? >. — | 
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sionless., 


Pawley replied as guardedly as 
Mrs. Rockram: 

“She admitted to me that Wilverley had 
dropped the handkerchief; and it seems 
reasonably certain that it will be picked up. 
He's a masterful man.” 

“He is,’ Grimshaw assented. 
would Lady Selina bring 
Again Pawley’s eyes showed. surprise. 

! \\ hy should there be 


‘Um! 
pressure, except from him?’ 


“Would 


pressure to bear ? ” 
Pressure 


Cornered, rather confused, with a tinge 
of colour in his pale cheeks, Grimshaw said 
hastily 

‘I can’t see him as a lover. He would, as 
you put it, drop the handkerchief and make 
sure of its being picked up at once. A pirl 
of spirit mightn’t quite like that.” 

Then, without waiting for an answer, he 
began to talk shop to his colleague. 


V 
the colder Upworthy 
boasted a cleaner bill of health, althouvh the 
more elderly villagers 


We ather, 


suffered abominably 
from rheumatism. Anxious to spare Lady 
Selina, but even more anxious to mitigate 
conditions which might be improved, Grim- 


haw tackled Gridley, the power behind the 


throne exercising a sly, persistent authority 
which few could measure, least of all the 
lady of the manor Giridiey had succeeded 


his father as bailiff of the Chandos domain 
Thousands of just such inen are to be found 
in our southern and western counties. And 
more than half the misery in the rural dis 
tricts can be traced to them, directly and in 
directly. Back of their abuse of power lie- 


of course, the indolence of the landlord 


behind this again—ivnorance. All 
Gridleys have in common a desire to make 
nes ea-v tor thei emplovet ‘| hey stand 


dovvedly as buffers between comfort and di 
comtort, between peace of mind and 


innumerable 


pettito nang Worres and 
acerbitie Villiage dare not appeal to 
Cassar. How many schoolboys beard a head 
master, Indicting some unjust member of hi 
taff? Villevers are children. They never 
cut loose mm lead ne-string They whine 
to each other, and make a “visiting face ” in 
the presence of the quality, They live, 


most of them, for the passing hour, seldom 
dwelling upon the future because, instine 
tively, they dread it Who denies then 
yreat qualitic sur they will be the bette: 


understood when it is admitted frankly that 


180 


rnwritten code is pole apart from the 
With thy 
poor patience is a greater virtue than 
truthfulness; fidelity ranks above chastity 


code of the privileged classes, 


justice counts for nothing in cOmparisoy 
with venerosity, 


Gridley lived in a comfortable house at 
the Home Farm, with a wife whom he re 
garded as a general servant, and several 
children, After his day’s work, he befuddled 
himself with beer, but he prided himself 
upon rising each morning perfectly sobe 
He was reasonably abster 
taverns, and attended church, making ¢ 
responses ina loud voice, 
approving ear of Lady Selina heard bim 


He was a member of the district and paris 


councils. He could, and did, make lift 
for any beneath him in. the cial 


who presumed to thwart his wi 
command 
At tirst he 


complaisant to the new doctor. But 


showed lf ob equious ay 


began to squirm under Grimshaw’s qu 

tions, Wrigyling out of them, evading the 

tryiny to throw dust into « penetrating 

clear. Grimshaw took | measure in fiv 

Neverthele . for Lad Selina’s 
| 


sake, he wished to ve the fel 


minutes, 


Possibly, Gridley mistook courts for we 
ness. More than probably, took { 
eranted that country ad to preter to trave. 
along lines of least resistances 

Finally, alter many eyN peratit 


unavatling 


plainly : 


interviews, Grimshaw s 


“You are foreimng ( 
Mr. Gridley, that you run Uy worthy to 
vourself 

Doctor and bailiff had met outside a cot 
tage which held a ! married wom 
adly crippled by incipient arthriti He 
hed rested upon a floor caten up by dry 
Putting his foot throuch a board, Grimst 


had discovered =m ‘ of hick, whit 
velvety tuncus, whicl elt hornbly. H 
liscovered further that th aste-pipes tm 
the caves were choked Wate! trickle 
down the insi wa Woh he calle 
Gridley attention to state of thing 
the bailiff promy thy 1 te 
pairs, which were not forthcoming, Gnt 
haw could have a led t bel 

But anythin of that t o 1 W 
with Gridley, the pre pitat t cT 

It meant, for the lad f the manor, 

mistant choice between an old servant al 


a comparative strange! It meant, if Grim- 
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GAZINE* 


DRA. 


shaw won (and the poss 
obtruded 


breaking him in, 


ibilities of losing 
bailiff 
worry and_ per- 


itself), finding a new 


ee To find the right man at such a 
plexity. 


time, when ability ol any sort was at a tre 
mendous premium, might be impracticable 
To add to the difficulties of the case, he knew 
that witness s for the prose¢ ution of a tyrant 
would be hard to tind. Gridley, and his 
father before him, had imposed silence upon 
Upworthy. The 
amples of what might happen to the re- 
calcitrant. Favours, 
coal, fire-wood, milk, 
srants in aid 
optimists who, when Lady Selina made hei 
periodicat rounds, presented shining faces 
and grateful hearts. The wise gaffers sang 
praises of “honest John” behind his back 
and to his brazen face. Nicodemus Burble, 
the octogenarian, piped the popular 
conviction : 

“T allers say it pays to treat bailiffs wi’ 
respect, for why, my 


Iextons were notable ex 
innumerable doles— 
clothing and small 
were distributed amongst the 


sonnies ? Because they 
can make it so dai gC 1 uncomfortsome for 
we, if we don’t.” 

Gridley, thus addressed by a young man 
whom he regarded hitherto as 
was much taken aback. Clever enough to 
know that procra tination would no longe: 
avail him, he tried insolence instead: 
“Dol? I'd have you to understand, Mr. 
Grimshaw, that I can mind my business, ¢ 
my father did before me, and I'll thank you 
to mind yours 

With that he turned on hi 
savagely, 

“Wait!” said Grim haw, in his 


tone, 


negligible, 


quietest 


haw met his 


Gridley swune round. 
mgested glance 

“The misery in Upworthy i 
“Ho, is it 
"Ves: I can breal 


k a hornet’s nest about 
1 I’m in the mood to do it. I 
can get the medical officer of health for the 


unty down here, and if I do, you and your 


Grin 


my business.’ 


VOUT @ars, at 


father’s business, which vou manage as 


he did, will be blown to—to 
ur ultimate destir 


dOMINably 


ition.” 
Gridley stared 


ta at him = in tupefaction 

Hitherto, the local initary Inspector, with 

ll-greased palms, had seen to it that his 

ef should be pared visitations. 

tering his tone slightly, he growled out: 

“Her lad hip will have something to say 
to thas 


Cut her Jad hip eut of thi I propose 


Ist 
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to deal with you. 


Her ladyship has en- 
trusted you with 


powers which you have 
abused, grossly abused, to your own 
advantage.” 


Gridlev, with 
and 


athletic figure, said 


unpleasant memories of 


John confronted by a 
ullenly 
| suppose 


I can't stop you talking.” 
You can’t. 


You like being top dog. And 
hecause you came from the people, you're 
hard on the people. You treat them as dirt.” 

Gridley laughed bentally, as a not unrea 
sonable fear of 


from. him, 


pet sonal violence 


passed 
That's what they are, most of "°em—dirt.”’ 

Grimshaw smiled derisively, beholding in 
Gridley the reactionary of the Labour Party, 
the common type that rides rough-shod ove 
the foot-passengers, 
mud, 


bespattering them with 
self-styled leaders of 
Labour in Poplar were just like him—arro 
gant, insolent and ignorant, seeking their 
own advancement 


Some of the 


with specious canting 
words on their thick lips, secretly distrusted 
by the very class whom they tried to rule and 
direct. He divined that Gridley hated, in 
his heart, the benefactress who trusted him, 
that he would be the first—given the oppor 
tunity—to bite the hand that had fed him. 
\nd such men scorn decent treatment. They 


I 


can be subdued by the weapon they use—the 
lash. not so quietly : 

“T’m on to your little games. You and 
that greedy idiot, the sanitary Inspector, and 
four-fifths of the district council, play into 
each other’s hands, and lauch and wink ovet 

Gridley tried sarcasm: 

“Ho! 


now?” 


Grimshaw continued, 


Downin’ one of your own sort 

“You allude to our local medical officer 
I wonder how you'd like me to take on that 
job 

“Why don't you?’ tle laughed again. 
‘T may,” replied Grimshaw incisively. 
“Lady Selina Chandos has always wanted 
to do her best for her pe ople, but that never 


book Why 
ht comes to her vou'll be 


suited yout 
lie 


Because when 
scrapped first.” 

“Have it vour own way, Mr. Grimshaw, 
and thanks for warning me.” 

*T do warn you. For the moment, T shall 
leave her ladyship in peace I am dealing 
with you. Mend your ways here and now, 
Does the new flooring go in at once 
not: 

*L told vou the job hould be done We're 
short handed,”’ 


or 
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“Will it go in at once, within twenty-four 


hours ?’ 


it 
cringingly: 
*] didn’t mean to 


Grimshaw re 


‘Good. 
and ] 
Within 
Was putin 


he had Wi 


th 


e time 
(,rim 
le a da 


! 
Keep what I 


hall do the 


Ile pause 


tense 
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off nee, 


same.’ 


aw 


te 
k 


neerous 


d, the new 


of course, that 


ACW, 


enem 


oar 


v. bt 


tle 


il 


this 


heartened rather than dismaved him, salving 
He believed that he 


a sensitive conscience 


could dei 


uridley w 


ieft in pe: 


with 
the 
till 


world in travai! 


Gridley, an 
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head from 


her pocket-money w: 
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chronic; 


8M these shadows. A tithe oj 
hich was never repaid 
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be reward part of the tith 
: lla. wit ted ness: instins 
ve said to vourse'f, answered thi flirmiative Eventua 
Cicely wrote to Dr. Pawley about it 
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bailiff, 


ducing 


to tne 


We must do the 


same 

“Very good, 
ny ady, 

She idded 
with an irrit 
ral with 

“So pray don't 
ym botherin 
me about mone 
| thre present, 
and tot som 

w to cone We 

st ‘carry on 

that, | am told 
is the correct eX 
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We I \ 


1\ 
mobil 
‘ | 
everyt 
He 
ce 


remarked 


‘Yes 


tu 


bye ived ect She asked h self the question Orawn 
It made the when she was preparing a 
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Cicely kissed her and said: epportunity all w ve well SUI t 
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Lady Selina inclined her head mourntull Finger tracing Cicely future in gleaminy 
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satisfaction, but Lady 
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II 
shall behold Cicely with clearer 
vision “on her own” at Wilversley. 
She plunged eagerly into hard work, 
thereby winning an approving smile from 
“Matron,” an uncompromising “pro,” not 


likely to favour a young woman merely be 
cause she happened te belong to the 
“county.” Exalted above Matron” sat 
Mrs. Roden, Wilverley’s sister, who had 
married one of the Qhaker Rodens, a pillar 
of the Liberal Party, and as indefatigable 
as his wife in what he considered to be 
“good works.” George Roden was supposed 
to be in touch with the masses, although 
he was a rich man. As an M.P. and a 
subordinate member of the Government, he 
pulled many strings, being recognised as a 
peacemaker intermediary between 
Labour and Capital. His wife shared his 
views. In and out of season Mrs. Roden 
preached solemnly the doctrines of adjust 
ment. She adjusted her own life and the 
lives of others, particularly the lives ot 
others, As an ardent democrat con- 
tended that all classes, not merely Labour, 
should be fairly treated in the New Com 
monwealth at last to be discerned rising 
superbly above the troubled waters.  For- 
tunately, inasmuch as the good lady was 
something of a bore, we are not much con 
cerned with her or her excellent husband. 
Sut she exercised intluence upon Cicely at 


a moment when the cirl was most sensitive 
to outside impressions. 
Mrs. Roden, after serious consideration, 


decided that Ciceiv was destined to be the 
mother of Wilverley’s children. Mother 
hoo may he dk crib d as her che de 


hataille. Upon thi ch reey he rode boldly 


into the future, couchine her lance against 
that dragon Infent Mortalitv. Cicely’ 
physique, her teminine curves, her cleat 
complexion and candid eves, fortified the 
conviction that she would nurse her babie 
and Mrs. Roden said so, with no squeamish 
reserves, to Wilverley himself 

“Good heavens, Mary, what things 
think of ” 


Mrs. Roden replied an-sterely 


you 


‘LT focus my thoughts, Arthur, on. the 
essential. Large families will be the crving 
need of the next decads: 


I hope mv kids won't ery 

“Pray dot’t be fliyppant! am honoured 
that you have viven me your confidence 
Cicely is voung, but T was nineteen when I 


married George. Twas a mother at twenty 


iS4 


I have never regretted it. I deplore years 
wasted in bunny-hugying and fox trots, Jj 
this war trains young girls to take them 
selves more seriously it will not have bee 
waged in vain L shall talk to dear little 
( icely.” 

‘Not—not about my babi 

“You can leave all that to me,’ 

‘Cicely, bless her! is a bit of 
I’m sure she would. shrink 
you know.” 


a toirhor 
trom—trom 


Mrs. Roden enjoined silence, uplifting 
larve, capable hand. 

“My dear Arthur, you have the disabilities 
of yonr sex. Never having suffered fron 
excess of modesty yourself, 


you imagine that 
youny girls are immaculately innocent an 


that! 


SCUSS 


ignorant. Pray purge your mind ¢ 
They are nothing of the sort. They di 
everything nowadays with 


dour that jis not the least 


a refreshing can 
significant sign o 
the times. Now for a word of advice to vou 
li you want her, go for het 1 


© for her! 
Young girls fall easily in love with the first 
energetic bidder. I take it you are the 
first?” 


*JT—I think so, Mary 


“Then I repeat-—go for her!” 

Seldom indeed did Mrs. Roden use expres 
sions even approximating to slang.  Wilver 
levy saw that her interes serious 
engaged 

HI 
MIks RODEN had been right. iz 
Cicely to be neither iculately: innoce 
nor inorant of what she termed ent 
She and Arabella discusse 
marriage and even motherhood quite natu 
ally, but not often, beine mainly engrossed 
with tennis and hockey and, thsidiat 
these, their work in class. Arabella insist 
that they must be near the head of the pr 
cession and maintain an honourable p 
tion without undue mu ne.’ \ 
report, indeed, at the close of her sch 
career had transmuted thousands of 4 
Inte the pearls which Lady Selina. so 
mired, 

Arabella, it will be remembered, had 
trangle-hold over Cicely Tiddie h 
raduated in lite at a shoe factory. Arabella 

acknowledged, with pardonabie pride, tl 

her second cousin on the maternal side wi 
a housemaid Cicely wa friendly with 
housemaids at the Manor, but, strict 
obedience to Lady Selina, never familial 
with them Arabella pronounced this 


in 


lvet 


miliat 


this 


abstention to be a loss, not a gain. She 
had talked very freely with the second 
cousin. 

“They have an enormous buige over us, 
Cis. You sec, they get to know men. Our 
information is Lily *—that 
happened to be the name of the second 


second-hand. 


cousin—“ has had a dozen boys on and off. 
She began when she was fifteen. She’s as 
straight as they make ’em, you know, but 
dead nuts on spooning.” 

Cicely winced at this, although curiosity 
pricked her. Conscious that she needn't 
ask for details, because Arabella always 
supplied them, she held her 
\rabella continued : 

“Lily can make comparisons, weigh Tom 
gainst Dick, scrap both, and take on Bili. 
I call that true liberty. 
ntelligent girl, anxious to get the right sort 
of hubby, as, of course, we ail are, shouldn't 
( engaged half a dozen times.” 

“Tiddy—- 


tongue. 


I don’t see why an 


“That’s my idea. Probably Father, who 
s becoming rather rankly conservative since 
e was knighted, will put the kibosh on 
at, but how, I ask, can you know what 
man is really like till he has kissed 
“What perfectly awful things you say! ” 
“All right ! 
it, You're the wee crimson tippit daisy. 
a daisy if you like Pil call you- 
Dais.” 


I’m a red poppy, and proud 


] 


“Tiddy, please don’t! I'll try not to be 

laisy. You do give one idea But kiss 

! That is housemaidy, if you like.” 

She frowned and then quoted triumphantly 

Her lips are common as the. stairs 
Uch!” 

\rabelle laughed. Perhaps he 


aristocratic friend. 


wanted 
to shock a toe 

“Oh, well, Lily thinks no more of that 
than you do of brushing your teeth.” 

“T should have to brush my teeth, Tiddy, 
nv man dared to ki me.” 
Such talks, infrequent as they might be, 
‘timulated imagination. Tady Selina may 

‘wondered why Mi 
Cicely as her particular “chum.” Surely 
re were—others? But the others lacked 
nality. Arabella imposed herself. 


velimne 


le was chosen 


SS, her audacity, her humour were 
Iresistible, 
Licely’s first actian on be« ming a V.A.D 
>to write to Mi 
join the staff at Wilverley 
Tiddle afte 
le, after ai heartenin 


Tiddle, entreating her 
Sir Nathaniel 
elance at the 
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peerage and “Who’s Who,” raised no ob- 
jection. Finally it was arranged that 
Arabella should “weigh in” with the New 
Year. 

Meanwhile, Cicely was seeing Arthur Wil- 
verley every day. 


1V 


He “went for her” according to his own 
methods, not above criticism. The “Ars 
\matoria” of Ovid is hardly out of date, 
but that lively treatise was not to be found 
in the Court library. Wilverley’s notion ol 
courting would have been termed by his 
sister—self-expression. The honest fellow 
wanted Cicely to see him in all his moods 
and tenses, before conjugation, He talked 
about Arthur Wilverley. 
Beware of branding him too hastily as 


unweariedly 

egoist or prig! He happened to be neither. 
Like his sister, the welfare of others lay 
next his heart. At the same time it seemed 
to be an imperative duty to reveal himself 
to his future wite. 

Cicely was rather impressed at first. 

And it is not unreasonable to affirm that 
he might have got her au premier coup 
had Grimshaw remained in Poplar. Com 
parisons between Grimshaw and Wilverley 
became inevitable. Cicely was not un- 
At school 
young ladies of the ripe age of fifteen were 


versed in such mental exercises. 


invited to compare, in parallei columns, 
Napoleon with Wellington, Gladstone with 
Disraeli, Thackeray with Dickens. The 
prize-winning contributions were published 
in the school magazine, typed. and edited by 
the overworked Miss Minchin. 

Cicely wrote as follows to her dearest 
Tiddy : 

‘I do wish you were here, because I’m 
dying to talk to vou about Arthur Wilverley 
I'm sure you will think him rather a dear. 
Anyway, he’s been ever so nice to me. No 
chocs! He's not that sort. Ple nty of good, 
sensible talk, which is flattering, isn’t it: 
[ sometimes think that he’s practising on 
which he means to 
use in public. He’s our star landlord in 
these parts, and makes poor Mother gasp 
when he tells her what she ought to do at 
he’s frightfully rich 
Grimshaw to you: 


me, trying on sentences 


Upworthy Of course, 

Ilave mentioned Mi 

O Cicely 1) Dr: 
! 


partner, and very clevei 


Pawley’s new 
But this clever 
ness doesn’t stick out of him, thank good 
ness Arthur and he took a fancy to each 


Ts 
lf 
m 
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tles : 
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other 


when they first 
lot in common rural condi- 
tions, and all that. 1] told both of them that 
it was no use hustling and bustling Mother. 
\in bottles Arthur 
Already | seem to 


met, because they 


have a better 


Grimshaw 
himself 


thing he has 


himself up; 
uncorks know 
and 
I'm afraid that you will say he’ 
excitin Nothing 


trikes me as being 


done eomg to ae 


s not wildly 
him. ble 


subtle about 
immensely 


couldn't imagine him lettin 


anvbody down, 


or letting him-elt down Mr. Grimshaw 1 
better-looking. He might come to criet il 
things went very wrong with him. Or he 
might climb to giddy height 

* Mother is pinchir a bit—no cream! 
She says it’s fattenin lost of our neigh 


reasons, but 
hateful wart 
(Arthur 
pullin 
that he 


hours are pinching for patrioti 
some of them like it 
shows us all up Mrs. Re 
sister) as a 4 You 
her leg. It? 


can’t see 


len 

wiil love 
rather agaist Arthin 
how funny s! ; 


\ postseript was adade 
Grimshaw has dark, dises 
artles epistle Mes 


plied by return of post 


wish IT were at Wilveriey she wrot 
“because vour letter is a dead give-aw 
You're working up a ‘pash’ for thi 
man with the disconcertr eyes!!! \nd 
bet my trin al pearl against a bo 
lace that he’s better chap tha youl 
Arthur, who doesn’t appeal to me at all | 
ee by the peerage that hye nearl fort 
mid pl etti Wil do 
talk to vou not write to me as a pa 
hould Belore ou t thi he may hav 
prope ed, with i wo warnin from 
rhe And, likel it ll b h and 

es because thre whole thir 
ha been ut ] ] My ty flirt 
weetly with both o em, and 
elf! have t iffa ‘ Lat 
a rag! Tt me ! Vil have a t 
Th him t! T expect | 
mentally and pl call ! my taste But 
ld m ly ! | hall loo 


poor j clever, he renael 


himself te the needful, with 


at the end of the pole as a prize. 

‘My lady-mother is pinching too, We no 
longer dine the people we don’t like. But 
we shall treeze on to our tootmen till pub 
lic opinion wret hes t mi tion 

Jetter constramed Circe ¢ 


her 


virginal thoughts with 
Vulear, be 


a- “vernacular.” 


Miss Tiddle’s 
it noted, is used 
Shakespeare might hay 
rar cribed Mis Tiddle *s prose as * nak 1 a 
the vulgar air. lady Selina micht 

used the adjective in its 
tion It 


stbly had 


vulgar words. 


hav 
commoner ac 
woul 


she 


shocked her in 


! have 


ven told that her child was 
“working up a pash” for anybody, even 
he were a voune duke with all the eif 
of the eod Cicely, however, knew he 
Viddy, ind took no offense But 
was she thinking too much of this man w 
the disconcerting 


ves: Did he stand, 
quare to the four winds 


heave Hetwe 
herself and Arthur She asked herself tl 


question when he was envaged in 


paring a pailtul of disintectant 


One w 
prefer to envisage the mph in fraci 
rarden, pluck tl dew 
inhaling with them the sweet freshne 
morning . vid just. finisl 


crubbin the floor of tl 


pungent odour of carbolic assailed her pr 


And it served well enough, better 


perhaps than any ose, to rll thre pe 
sentimental rowths which » olten 
nd obscure a maidens true jerstanding 
ol herself, 

What was Grim Woto hel 

a « man Wal 
applied the nursery te-t It were 1 


boat with the tw 


and wt were pos thle to ‘ ) we one 
the two, which one would be ved 

Hler lively imagination, unduly stimulat 
by Tiddy’s prose, beheld the two apne 
hace mutely | econ lite 
lowe She hesitated id ink, 
hob up again She ] tive vered wit 

decision 1h he | ed Phe pr 
cient Tiddy ha \rchur 

| turned on bro 1) | if 

tu ne, hey Vd t But G 

-ink 

The test thhoed Ci tilled he 
md carried ! el d 

Vv 
Sur | by t ti \ Arthur talh 
»> her with flatte nee Tid 


enoat tive apy t 
Wail tu de ‘ watcn 
with thre cle ti 
him lates At pot, | 


q 
rt 
a4 neertil — 
ve 
idle 1 
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“* You are too clever 


want. Will you be 


not 
my 


to know 
wife ?’"” 


what I 
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thoughts became nebulous. If she knew 
\rthur better, she might like him more. 
When did jiking turn into a warmer senti- 
ment ? 

She went 
Christmas. 


home for a week end. before 

Immediately she realised that her mother’s 
first kiss included a_ benediction. Lady 
Selina held her hands, gently pressing them. 
Then, with an exclamation of dismay, she 
examined them, noting broken nails, rough 
ness of skin, and, faint stains which detied 
Serubbs’ Ammonia. 

“Oh, dear! ” 

“Honourable scars, Mums.” 

“The whole world is topsy-turvy. 
you are called ‘ Shandy.’ ” 

Matron calls me Chandos, and_ the 
V.A.D.s Shandy. What does it matter: 
I'm as hard as nails, and frightfully hungry. 
I hope you have a topping dinner.” 

“Everything you like, darling. We shali 
be quite alone. 


IT hear 


Stimson is single-handed 
This is a season of fasting and prayer, but 
vou shan’t fast here.” 

Cicely hugged her, exuberantly glad to 
be at home again, but sensible of a change 
that tugged at her heart-strings. The old 
vraciousness remained, the erect figure, the 
well-poised head, 
gestures. But the 
heavily, 


all the tiny authoritative 
smooth eyelids drooped 
hiding The 
right word came t when they sat 
tovether in Lady Selina’s room, 
Forlorn e 


anxious 
her later, 


more eves. 


What a word to apply to her mother! 
\lways, she had thought of that mother as 
self-sufficing, Lady Selina, of course, was 
accustomed to being alone. She liked to 
a Chandos tradi 
tion; she paid occasional visits; she 


entertain at due interval 

spent 
old-fashioned hotel in 
cul-de sac, 


periodic weeks at an 


London, where gentle 


woman could between lavender 


cented 
heets, and almost belicve that she was in 
the country 

Forlorn 

Several reasons jumped into Cicely 's mind 
anxiety about Brian, a reduced 
establishment that forbade entertamimneg 
her own absence from home at a time, pr 
siblv, when a de 


maternal 


voted mother had set her 
with her and for 


she said abruptly 


doing thu 
Without hesitation, 


heart upon © 
her. 


“Would you like hie to stay at home, 
Mum 

I.vidently, Selina had « ide 
thi She answered quick 


“No. 
‘You look so forlorn.” 
It was impossible to keep back the jp. 


We must all do our duty, child,’ 


sistent word. Lady Selina frowned, 

“Forlorn? I didn’t*know that I looked 
fcrlorn, whatever I may feel at times. There 
are—moments. . . .” She sighed, and then 
said with her usual energy: “ But they pass, 
You are a sympathetic creature, Cicely, | 
ought to be ashamed of looking or feeling 
forlorn when I have two such good children, 
And so many good friends. 
very considerate.” She paused, faintly 
smiling, “You know, dear, even Mr. 
Grimshaw leaves me in peace.” 

Cicely hoped that she was not blushing, as 
she murmured: 

“Heavens! Why shouldn’t he? ” 

“T anticipated pesterings. A man with 
his ideas - Thousands of pounds! 
And when we all think in 
pence. Our people 
I have given him some shooting 
The partridges we had at dinner were shot 
by him. I sce very little of him. 
ro to Wilverley 

She shot a glance at Cicely, who thanked 
her stars 
truthfully : 

“ Never! ” 

Lady Selina brightened. 
would she have pleaded dear 
cause, To do oO, however de] 
catelvy, might invite disaster. And it woul 
be equally indiscreet to “run down” at 
attractive, 


They have been 


now, have to 
He is certainly clever. 
like him. 


| Joes he 


that she was able to answer 


Not for a king’s 
Transom 
Arthur's 


Impecunious young man. S$! 
decided that a little faint praise was mu 


ater, 


“By the way, he is 20¢ one of the Grin 
thorpe Grimshaw But he will do very 
well, and in due time tep into dear Dr 
Pawley’s shoe 

list slippers.” 


Lady Selina blinked, and then shied aw 
from rebuke notable abstention. Cicel 
continued hastily 

“Mr. Grimshaw is a 


else matters.” 


gentleman Nothing 

“His grandfather, T am told, was a China 
merchant, whatever that mav mean. As for 
gentleman,’ am = inclined to think m 


dear father defined the now odious word 


properly.” 
What was his definition : 


‘He contended that the word had nothing 


to do with moral attribute \ § ventleman, 
in his opinion, was a man neither direct! 
nor indirectly connected with trade.” 


— 
a 
— 
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Cicely opened her lips, and then closed 
them. She could score heavily by asking 
whether the son of an could, 
nder this definition, be termed a gentleman. 
reflected that her would 


but she 
retort that the ironmaster had been created 


ironmaster 


mother 


peer of the 
‘ Jandly : 


“Your grandfather 


realm. Lady Selina went on 
once * turned down,’ 
man who 
pplied to him for the post of private secre 
wry. He presented himself at dinner in a 
made-up tie.’’ 
“Heavens !” 
“T think my 


as you put it, a clever young 


father was quite right. A 
ventleman never offends in small matters. | 
feplore the fact that friend Arabella 


ronounces G-I-R-L How do you 


your 
‘curl,’ 
onounce it?” 

Cicely smiled. 

“Tt depends upon whom I’m talking to, 
Mums. I shouldn’t say ‘gurl’ before you. 
suppose you'd have a fit if T asked for a 
serviette ’ instead of a ‘napkin’? ” 

“It would nearly kill me,” 
Selina solemnly, 


replied Lady 


‘Arabella nearly died when she heard an 


” 
ld duche 


pronounce yellow ‘ yaller.’ 
“That used to be the proper pronunciation, 
mv dear.” 
Cicely held her tongue. 
Lady Selina, as usual, blamed the school 
\ girl brought up at home would not venture 
criticise, even allusively, her elders. She 
aware that Miss Tiddle 
\uthor of her Jeing 


criticised the 
! Cicely hastily 
nged the talk, describing, not without 
sprightliness, her adventures and misadven- 

} tures as a V.A.D Incidentally she men 
loned Wilverley, conscious at once that the 
mosphere became charged with electricity. 

Lady Selina, at mere mention of his name, 

irred with ple aAsure To stroke her fur the 
tht way became a temptation hard to 


sist. Cicely, however, succeeded in pleas- 


her mother without committing herself, 
it, at least, was her happy conviction 
( } t 

1 she went to bed Snug in bed, and 

ratulatine herself upon a strategy that 
fiddy might have disdained, she heard a 


ittap upon the door. Tady Selina, majes 
te in a brocaded dressing-gown 


, entered 
Cicely was a 


onished and 
Visits were rare 


er 


moved Such 
Lady Selina fussed ovet 
» tucked her up, and kissed her fondly, 
Whispering : 
“You are my little 
mustn’t worry about me. As 


own 


girl. You 
I said, there 
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when this 
seems upside down, 


are moments unhappy world 
I ask myself where | 
am. But I have the greatest confidence in 
you, darling. ‘That is such a comfort—to 
be sure of those you love. Sleep well, and 
have breakfast in bed if you want to.” 
Cicely did not slee p too well. She lay 
awake for at feeling 
And 
tingling with an 
which she tried in vain to 
resolve into elements. She both 
Wilverley and Grimshaw at Timbuctoo; 
she wished that she was like Tiddy, who 
could “take on” three suitors as 
wished she had 
Tiddy 
“down and out,” 
Admittedly, Tiddy 
knew nothing of the old order. And Cicely 
dimly beheld a new disorder, with blatant 
voices and not too clean linen, that might 
exercise a greater tyranny than any aristoc- 
racy of rank and starched shirts. For the 
moment, she ultimately decided, she knew 
what she wanted—to be left alone. 


least an hour, 


strangely restless and uncomfortable. 
she woke up many times, 
exasperation 


wished 


born of 


assured het 


she almost been 


humbler parentage. 
that the old 


never to. rise 


order was 


again. 


VI 
delightfully 
find herself in her own 
with no desire tor 


SHE woke up surprised to 
pretty 
breakfast 
had fallen during the night. 


room, and 
in bed. Snow 
Looking out 
of her window, she could see the conven- 


tional Christmas landscape. Nature seemed 


to have tidied everything for the great 
festival. Upon the previous afternoon, 
Cicely noticed that the gardens had lost 


Leaves 
Rabbits 
topiary garden! 
The snow covered leaves and fallen timber. 
Presently, Lady Selina appeared, scattering 
crumbs for the friendly Cicely 


something of their trim appearance. 
rotted upon the paths and lawns. 


had dared to invade the 


robins. 
grected her gaily 

‘You slept well, my darling?” 

ike a top. 

Capital.” 

They smiled at each other, Cicely reflect 
inv that didn’t sleep. They 
spun round and round, just as she had 
during her vigils, and went into a sort of 
ily trance. And then they fell flatly down 
Cicely had experienced all this and more; 


tops really 


so she told the exact truth and pleased hei 
mother at the same time As a matter of 
fact, she detested lying, even white-lying 


\t school, lying, or any form of feminine 
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had 
public 


deceit 


been 


or cuile, voted the 

of opinton—bad — form. 
Women, in the past, had been driven to 
subterfuge by brutal MAN. The New 
Woman, educated like a public-school boy, 
must tell the truth, and flaunt it” if 
necessary, like an Oritlamme. 


by 
leaders 


Mother and daughter attended Divine 
Service, Cicely perceived Dr. Pawley in 
his pew, but Mr. Grimshaw was conspic- 
uously absent, a fact which distracted 


The 


small church was full as usual, although 


Cicely’s thoughts from the Liturgy. 


many of the younger men had already joined 
up, not without the 


some pressure from 


parson and the lady of the manor. The 
more aged and intirm, in receipt of doles, 
quite understood that regular attendance 


“paid.” Backsliders were overlooked when 
Lady Selina offere: the 
Midsummer and bun-festival 


her “oblations ai 


1 
Ci 


itistmas 


Just betore Christmas beet-time thre 
attendance was remarkable 
After church, Dr. Pawley accounted satis 


factorily for the absence of his colleague, 
Who, it seemed, had spent the night with a 
child suffering horribly from croup 

“He never spares himself, good fellow. 


aid Pawley ‘In this case he insisted on 
sparings me 
Lady Selina inclined her head The 
thought came to Cicel to be dismissed a- 
disloval, that hey mothe had not cemed 
too well pleased when listening politely to 
Dr. Pawlk praises of his partner. Did 
resent the voung man’s ever increasing 
popularity. in the villaee Lady Selina 
trolled back to the Manor, savine nothit 
In the old day Dr. Pawley was often in 
vited to luncheon on Sundays. Cicely said 
presently 
\re you expecting Pawley to 
luncheon, Mum 
“No Stimson has « to doa if 
Be-ides. it would to leave wut 
Mir. 
But wi ‘ ‘ out 
ne cael | 
rie entend Pets avec tout le 
Cicely telt as if she had been lapped It 
Wa the first time that he mother had 
eliberately chosen to indicate the ocial 
chasm between herself and aG.P. Cicel 
off her guard, said indiscreeth 
Mother !—Mr Grimshaw 1 Brian 


friend, 
] ads 


don’t understand,’ 


selina may | revretted at lip 


the 


tonyvue, In het sottest voice, 


replied 


Pa My dear child, L have been extreme! 


to Brian’s friend. But. there are— 
limits! I regard Dr. Pawley as an exc 
tion that proves the rule never broken 


my dear father, for example.’ 


“What rule? ” 

“I dislike dotting my However, 
The rule is quite simply this: Solicit 
and doctors, by reason ot thei calling 
Which impose upon us, willy-nilly, an 


thnacy of a peculiarly personal and ofte 


unpleasant character, mu-t be 


received wit 
But t 


attendants 


formal courtesy upon occasion, 


fact that they are paid as 
peak, justifies us in keeping them ata 


creet) distance. You randfather used 
‘How can enjov my elass o 
when my doctor is wat me drink 
atter having strictly forbidden it: Int 
ame way, although your friend's fathe 
Sir) Nathaniel Tiddle, an 
tionally worthy person, L should not car 
to it at table with him, because he is 
pill-inanutacturer white the w 

this mornin 

Cicely bit het lip Wn e effort to 
\lse, she reaitsed tire fatults 

rther argument It seemed t er m 
treus that particulart Mott 
hould not want to sit at ta with 
Who had spent a lon wears eon 
attendance upon a crouy child Shit 
\ith-an inflection of acerbity 

Ve but alwa think of 


whitewash 
an idea!’ 


to my 


porning that it covered eve » cleverl 
tten leave which ‘ era 
nell them now 
they e there Just thre nic 

Lady Selina eved her pe 
nur 

} r diy t 

Vil 

tlie tte ol et G 

iM Whether ) ent 
Will never be k ! She told her mothe 
just betore Lady Selina was ec: nposing he 
elf for at ip that he intended to po] 

ind the Village, but she popped no fat 
tive than M Rockram’ That excellent 
Woman received her with effusion, 

lating th yun lady heartily upon 


2 

“What 


Cicely’s cheeks certainly ¢x- 


rer colour. 
were 


pited a deepet damask, and her eyes 
sparkling. Mrs. honest 
‘ 

attempt to disguise her interest 


n ide no 
ip what might be happening at Wilverley, 


Rockram, soul, 


and innuendoes nearly 
deli htfully 


nd her broad hints 
Cicely trom a warm 


drove 

kitchen. She uessed, of course, that Mrs. 

Rockram voiced the go--tp of the village. 
she reflected, would have been 1m 


Tiddy, 
mens ly amust \ 
a nieved exasperation temper d by patience. 
Xevertheles- ible that Wal 
y had become and 
the 


Chandos merely 


she was. sen 


immensely remote, 


ant blurt upon 


its lord a 

horizon. 
‘[ didn’t come 

Wilverley,? she 
‘No, no, sut 


here to talk about 
But I'm such an 


you'll 


tToreive 


me, won't you T held you and Mastet 
Brian in my arms When you wasn’t two 
hours born. I mind me how Master Brian 
yowled when he wa bathed, and I says to 
Rockram, I You mark me, Thomas 
Rockram, that young nevet like 
a r” ind he evel d | 

Cicely laughec 

“You tell me yout Upworth Is there 

Nothing to \ sut. Mr. Grimshaw 
ces to that, he do. And now that we're 

i to | lit 


Mi Rockram wine 
| eve did ! Mavbe, I’ve ho call 
'_But there'—I did ppose my. lady 
1 ki Boiled dqdown, het tale 
ted » more than thi \ certam 
1) Somebodyv-or-othet vad 
i Mr. G y some post in branes 
Lice Vill | d th tact, vid 
Wit ‘ Ve we 10 derstand onl 
ester { id ered the letter, 
he’ ) Me and Rock li of the 
) that 
Burt would h ) 
Bec ‘ 1 1 here lt 
ve never known a man t 
out the wav when wa t wanted, 
in it Val Mi Grimshaw 
eave ecause we can't do withor 
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She said, 


Cicely couldn’t cope with this 


with some tartness 
“Mr. Grimshaw is Dr. Pawley’s partner. 
rem my knowledge of him, he’s the la-t 


man to leave a partner in the lurch.” 
Whereupon Mrs, Roe kram became so 1n 
terjec tional that we cannot attempt to 
follow her. 
Cicely left 
snowballing on 


children. 


the cottave, to find Grimshaw 
the Green with some of the 
He towards her, 


so she thought, like a 


village came 
laughing, looking, 
jolly boy. 

Mi-= Chandos?” 

Cicely wasted no time, 

“What is this story about your leaving 


* How are you, 


Us; 
His face became slightly impassive, as 
he rephed : 

‘The good Mrs 


discreet, I see. 


Rockram has been 


Jut—are you goin And where? Do, 


please, satisfy my ¢ ysity.”? 
\re vou curious 
Of course | am 
‘That's very friendiv and kind of you 


1 a rather important 
Between 


offerec 


French Field Hospital. 


Yes; | 
billet ina 


ourselves, the 1 rench Me lical Staff were 
caught napping. It mustn't leak out, but 
their arrangements have proved wholly in 
dequate, Doctors and nurses are badly 
anted I happe 1 to spe ak French fairly 
well. I took a Par lecree. Babbingtor 
Raikes h Written to mu 
Oh! 
He hesitated, becomn bov avain. 


ly like to know what you 


think about 1t 
Hlow ira! 

Irrita n betrayed it Partly becaust 
he found herself on false position 
Duri the previous vigils she had wished 
to lett ili Provide ce, apparentl 
had ed that wi la Grimshaw 
Wats concerned He would leave Upworthy, 

ver to retul Tt hye ed \| ead 
like Arthur Wialverle he seemed remote 
His voice floated to he is from a distanc 

sincer I have talked the matte 
ONE with Dr. Pawley. Hlis health is mucl 
prove | roliday Ile ca 
(all 
Cicels 1 sh 
e he 1 t 
Vou me Mi C hana that im 
\ roopinl it I ut to sta here 
Curt unreasonahl a idmitted 


: 
| | 
; | 
ve 
her, 
ait 
Is 
~ VV . 
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herself after wards 
aot 


became con- 


the 


Cicely 
At 


naturally enough, she was unable to analyse 


€Xasperation moment, 


her emotions. [nasmuch she wanted 


as 
Grimshaw to stay for her personal motives, 
Inasmuch knew that 
must be sorely needed elsewhere, his grave 


also as she such men 
question kindled civil war in her own heart. 
Taken at a disadvantage, she temporised : 
“My opinion doesn’t count.’ 
“But it does, her. 


Man and maid looked at each other with 


he etssuread 


troubled eyes, each dismally conscious of 
spaces to be bridged, of bristliny obstacles 
to be surmounted. In each, moreover, was 


the somewhat inchoate conviction that this 
horrible war imposed itself as paramount. 
Individuals were engulfed. The best leapt, 
like Curtius, the \nd 
inating this paralysing faith in the necessity 
ot personal the 
obey without questioning, to scrap self at 
any Cicely that Grimshaw 
must do his duty, and that he would do it, 
ultimate!, it 


Upworthy. To test him, to make certain of 


Into aby dom 


sacrifice was instinct to 


cost. divined 


, even she urged him to stay in 
his quality, she said slowly, almost with 
defiance : 

“And if I believed that, if 
opinion which 
hastened to add, * 


if J 
don’t,” she 
what weight could it have 


an 


which I 


against your own?” As he remained silent, 
she continued vehemently: “No. no: you 
will act for vourself. Nothing else is 
possible.’ 

suppose not 

“T venture to guess that vou have made 


up your mind, Mr. Grimshaw 


“Not quite 


Torn within, he presented an impassive 
face to his interlocutre His voice seemed 
to Cicely colder \n older woman would 
have read him easily l nhappily, too, for 
hoth of them, were tanding on the 
Village green within sight of Inquisitive 
ves. Alone in M: Rockram’s snug par- 
lour, in front of a warming fire, Grimshaw 
might have spoken and put his fate to the 
touch. The snow, the vrev-white landscape, 
the approac hing shade of evening, chilled 
peech. But never had Cicel appeared so 
weet to him, so desirable Po « from her 
without a word ravaged him. To peak with 
entire frankne meant trouble, a burden 
placed upon slender shoulder Was it po 
ible to give her a glimpse of his fee ling 
Could one cold-di pelling ray shoot trom hi 


heart to hers, before they parted? Physic- 
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ally speaking, hands and feet were 
icy. 

She shivered, 

Instantly, he recognised the inexorable 


grow ing 


power of environment. He spoke with 
protessional incisiveness : 

“IT beg your pardon for keeping you here, 
It is bitterly cold. We are in for a sharp 


frost.” 

She held out her hand. 

‘T return to Wilverley to morrow.” Her 
voice softened delightfully.“ This may be 

Good-bye. And if it is, good luck to you.” 

Thanks.” 

With that Cicely sped homeward, a very 
unhappy maid, leaving an equally unhappy 
man to his thoughts. Neither had under. 
tood the other; each had trodden the well- 
worn path of convention and good-breeding 
no longer that gentle, 
commendes 


1 and approved by the past gen- 
Cicely told herself that he didn't 
he was more doctor than man. At the 
very last he had envisaged her as a possible 
patient laid low by influenza. 


leasant exercise NU) 


eration, 


care 


Perhaps 
her cheeks glowed at the thouvht 
ruessed 


he had 


omething. Deliberately he might 


be setting the seas between them !—Other- 
Wise, surely he would have hinted at a 
return to Upworthy., 

Grimshaw went back to his sittiny-room 
and piled logs upon a dull smouldering 
heap of cinders, Borrowing Mrs. Rock- 
ram’s bellow he blew these into a roaring 
fire, sat down, lit his pipe, and glared at 
the leaping flames. Hle sensible 
failure to his marrow. He accused himse 
of cowardice He cro questioned himself 
Inexorably Pride had governed him: he 
had kow-towed to the code imposed by the 
lady of the manor: he had missed his 
chance, Lord Wilverley would not. miss 
hance 

VIII 
with her mother, it tea-time, 


Cicely mentioned casually her visit to Mrs 


Rockram and her meetis with Grimshaw 
upon the village reen Lady Selina 
todded with Olympian majesty when she 
ward of the Bobbineton-Raikes letter, 
avine blandl 
Under the unhappy cumstances, | 

could not expect Mr. Grimshaw to waste 
hii undoubted talents nd energies in 
pworthy 

Cicely said hastils 

eemed to ask for—tor oi opinion, 


x 
a 


nion, 


and 
are always admired 
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and of course I replied that he would do 
what seemed right.” 

Lady Selina smiled maternally : 

“Very proper, my dear. And Dr. Pawley 
is so much stronger. Really, he doesn’t 
need a partner now.” 

She sipped her tea, hardly missing the 
cream. Cicely observed with irrelevance : 

“T often wonder why Dr. Pawley never 
married.” 

“Ah, well, I could enlighten you, child, 
about that.’ 

“Do, please! ” 

Whereupon Lady Selina unfolded a 
romantic tale with a gusto in the telling 
of it not wasted upon her listener. Pawley 
was presented as a young, ardent man, 
whimsical, attractive, and something of a 
cavalier. As a rider to hounds, he had won 
the friendship of the late Squire of Up- 
worthy. Cicely was well aware of this, a 
fact that tickled her humour. With a full 
appreciation of the part played by fox- 
aunting in the making of the nation, she 
learnt also, not with surprise, that a bold 
horseman had captivated the interest of a 
daughter of the county, now a rotund 
matron, the wife of a baronet who lived a 
dozen miles away. Lady Selina was de- 
scribing vividly, with corroborative detail, 
the process of transmuting mere interest 
into love, when Cicely interjected rather 
sharply : 

“T understand—the affair was nipped.” 

Lady Selina hated interruptions. 

“Don’t nip me, my dear. What happened 
can be put adequately without using slang. 
Common sense prevailed. Your dear father, 
indeed, had a finger in the pie. . . .” 

“Pressure!” exclaimed the youny lady. 
“T should have thought,” she added, “that 
Dr. Pawley would not have yielded to 
pressure.” 

“Which shows, my dear, that you don’t 
know him. At any rate, he did the wise 
and honourable thing. None of us, high 
or low, can afford to ignore public opinion. 
In this case, everything turned out for the 
best. Dr. Pawley’s straightforward con- 
duct served to establish his position. When 
the facts became known, the best houses 
opened their doors to him.” 

“But he lost a partner 


hat loss turned into a substantial gain, 
I have often thou tht that celibacy is best 


for doctors and clergymen. If they marry, 


they should choose helpmects. But I can 
understand, also, that such a man as my 
1285 
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dear old friend, having loved truly a young 
lady of quality—she nad very great charm 
and distinction, I can assure you—would 
not care to look elsewhere. And here again 
his fidelity to an ideal has endeared him 
to all of us.” “i 

Lady Selina Cicely 
pensively : 

“T wonder what Tiddy would say.” 

“T can imagine what your friend would 
say, Cicely, and I am glad that she is not 
here to say it. 
be a 


sighed. murmured 


Noblesse oblige happens to 
which the daughter of Sir 
Nathaniel Tiddle couldn’t be expected to 
understand.” 


phrase 


“She understands it right enough, and 
she’s jolly glad that it doesn’t apply to her. 
In ten days she comes to Wilverley.”’ 

“Really!” 

Lady Selina looked down her nose, and 
the shape of it may have encouraged hei 
to remark : 

“You know, child, that this friendship of 
yours with a rather unrestrained and un- 
disciplined young woman is a certain 
anxiety to me. However. . . .!” 

With a gesture that might have become 
the mother of the Gracchi, Lady Selina 
dismissed Miss Tiddle. 

But, till Cicely returned to duty, the girl 
was lapped in tenderness and _ solicitude. 
let no man assume too hastily that design 
lurked beneath soft glances and_ rare 
caresses. At any moment a few pencilled 
words upon a telegram might apprise Lady 
Selina of the loss of a son. Because such 
fear impended, she clutched desperately at 
her daughter, striving to hold in her master- 
ful grasp the essential possession, strangely 
conscious that the spirit eluded her, that 
lesh and blood obscured the real Cicely. 
It was hardly credible that her girl did not 
think as she did upon matters supremely 
affecting conduct. Yet she dared not break 
down virginal reserves with direct questions. 
And she could remember that between her- 
self and her mother there had been the same 
queer intermittencies of sympathy, the thus- 
far-and-no-farther limit that blighted full- 
blooming confidence. 

You may be sure that she rejoiced, un- 
affectedly at Grimshaw’s departure from 
Upworthy, meaning to speed him on his 
way with gracious smiles, hoping and pray- 
ing that he would never return. During the 
five minutes that she devoted each night to 
prayer and introspection, she decided that 
Providence had deigned to stretch forth a 
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With 


fervent faith she 
Divine Intention. 
inherited this clarity of 


delivering Hand. 
beheld clearly the 

Cicely had not 
vision. 

She went back to Wilverley a much-be- 
wildered maid, almost at the mercy of 
circumstances and surroundings, feeling 
strangely invertebrate and listless. For the 
moment we may compare her to a cog on a 
machine. Being a true Chandos she in- 
tended to do her work efficiently. That 
would suffice till—till Tiddy came. Tiddy 
would revitalise her. Meanwhile, she con- 
templated with some dismay the certainty 
of talk not with but from the tremendous 
Mrs. Raden. 

That good lady eyed her critically. 

“Too Christmas,” 
trenchantly. 

Out of sight and hearing of her august 
mother, Cicely often amused herself by 
understudying Tiddy. So replied 
calmly : 

“Yes; I overate myself. Plum-pudding 
and mince-pies. What can you expect when 
a poor girl is hungry and greedy?” 


she said 


Mrs. Roden smiled grimly. Cicely’s spirit 
did not displease her. The one thing need- 
ful in a world to be regenerated by 


WOMAN was spirit. 
“We missed you, my dear. 
quite depressed. 


Arthur was 
How is your mother? ” 

“Just the same.” 

“Wonderful woman! The world is in 
the melting-pot, but she doesn’t chanze. 
Sometimes I envy her. 
detachment.” 

“And attachment. She was sweet to me, 
Mrs. Roden. I—TI hated to leave her alone 
in that big house.” 


Amazing powers of 


You know that vou are wanted here.” 
As if this statement exacted emphasis, 
Wilverley came in, unmistakably joyous, 
And he happened to 
he looking his best in riding-kit, exuding 
energy and goodwill, lelignted to 
Cicely that his genial tones betraved him as 
lover and would-be conqueror. She felt her- 


holding cut two hands 


sO sec 


self whirled away upon a flood of eager 
questions, which taken collectively em 
bodied the supreme question. Mrs, Roden 
tactfully retired, 

“He is going to propose now,” thought 


” 


Cicely. “How can I prevent him? 

They were in the big library filled with 
superbly-bound tomes that were never read, 
bought wholesale, with true decorative in- 
stinct, by the first Lord Wilverley. 


Opulence characterised the room from floor 
to ceiling. Cicely sank into the carpet and 
into an arm-chair, almost overpowered by 
the sense of luxury and comfort. A violent 
temptation assailed her. Why not float 
with the current instead of against it? The 
excitement of any change from apathetic 
and dull conditions beguiled her. All of us 
know how the Great War engendered excite- 
ment. Possibly women were more sus 
ceptible to a craving fcr action than men, 
Action was forced upon men. 

She heard Wilverley’s sincere voice 
repeating what his sister had aftirmed, but 
with an emphasis not to be denied. 

“T have missed you horribly.” 

“But you hardly ever saw me.” 

“You were here, in my house. 
left it seemed empty to me. 
have come back-——! ” 

He broke off abruptly, 
for some encouraging glance. Cicely stared 
at the carpet. Her cheeks were slightl 
flushed. Although she wished to procras- 
tinate, she was sensible that this big man, so 
close to her, so alive with energy, was pre- 
senting himself insistently. A strong 
was modifying and reconstructing he 
that he represented seemed to force itself 
upon her notice. If he won her, she would 
be regarded as his most precious possessio1 
He first last, for—Security 
The time and attention that he gave to th 
humblest of his dependents would be hers 
inalienably. He would be faithful and true 
to his marriage vows. She would be en- 
shrined in a velvet-!ined casket. 

Safe harbourage ! 

How it And 
particularly to women of imaginative tem 
perament, who, like homing birds, are gifted 
with the of direction. Cicely’s 
aeination had carried her afield. In Mis 
liddle’s agreeable company she had 


When you 
Now that you 
Waiting 


So 


perhaps, 


r 


mind 


Ts 
LS. 


stood, and 


much means to women! 


sense 


plored highways and byways, wandering 
down the latter the comforting 
that leave at a 
moment's Girls who indulged 1 
such mental vagahondaye 


with 


tlection she could them 
notice, 
are more like! 
to return to the highways than the unimmag! 
native, who may fly 


denly. With Miss 


te enter (metaphorically 


the beaten track sud 
Tiddle Cicely had dared 
the Divorce Court 
she had flown upon imaginative wings 1nt0 
drawing-rooms where Mrs. Grundy refuses 
to derelict bewail thet 
mistake in mairying the wrong man. | 

To such a girl as Cicely the broad high 


co, where wives 
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road appears to be the only way. All the 
women of kin to her, with one notaile ex- 
ception, had stuck religiously to the main 
thoroughfare which stretches from Mayfair 
to John o’ Groat’s. And these kinswomen, 
taking them by and large, appeared to be 
kappy and contented. The notable ex- 
ception, who was never mentioned, remained 
an unseen object lesson of how not to do it! 

Wilverley went on: 

“The loneliness of a big house is rather 
disconcerting, Cis.” 

He had never called her “Cis.” 

“Even when it is a hospital? ” she asked. 

“The strange faces make it the more so. 
You must have noticed lately that I have 
talked a lot about myself. I wanted you to 
know me. I want desperately to know you, 
but somehow you are not very self-reveal- 
ing.” 

“Ts anybody ? ” 

If she could divert the talk into an im- 
personal channel procrastination might be 
achieved. Wilverley refused the bait. 

“T have tried to be so to you. Tell 
me, Cis, do you see me as I am, a plain 
enough fellow who wishes with all his heart 
that he was more attractive?” 

“[ think I see you,” she admitted, after 
an instant’s hesitation, 

“T have not studied the arts that please 
women.” 

His modesty was so disarming that her 
face relaxed. She replied frankly: 

“Really and truly I distrust those arts.” 

Such kindliness informed her voice that 
he plunged. 

“You are going back to your drudgery to- 
night. And I am up to my eyes in work 
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also. So forgive me, if I beat no bushes, 
You are too clever not to know what I want, 
Will you be my wife?” 

“T—I don’t know,” she faltered. 

His face fell, but he recovered quickly. 
He muttered disconsolately : 

“What a muddle I've made of this!” 
And then a happy inspiration came to his 
rescue. He said awkwardly: “You see, 
dearest, it’s a first attempt, but you en- 
courage me to hope that it may not be the 
last. May I try again?” 

Cicely said desperately : 

“T do feel such a fooi. 
my own mind, Arthur. 


I—I don’t know 
It’s humiliating to 
say so. 

“Nothing of the sort. Let us mark time. 
I believe I fell in love with you when you 
were a tiny. Perhaps you will laugh at 
me when I tell you that I sneaked a hanky 
of yours before you put your hair up.” 

“Arthur ! I hope it was a nice one, 
Did—did you have to send it to the wash?” 

“Oh, no,” he reassured her. 

They laughed, and the strain was over. 
Perhaps—who can say?—an_ experienced 
courtier might have achieved less. Hence- 
forward, Cicely beheld Wilverley in a more 
romantic light. 

“When I try again,” he said shyly, “I 
shall show you the hanky.” 

‘f am like my hankies,” Cicely replied, 
“more ornamental than useful.” 

Soon afterwards, she went upstairs to the 
room which she was to share with Miss 
Tiddle. As she put on her uniform, she 
thought to herself: 

“f wonder what Tiddy will think of him.” 


(End of Chapter Four) 
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‘**The House on the Hill’’—Reedham Orphanage 


“The Quiver” 


Army of Helpers 


“Any child, however poor and lowly his parents 
may be, however distant and remote the village 
in which he lives, must have as good an oppor- 
tunitv of rising to the University as one whose 
parents are in a prosperous state of society.” 


Rt. Hon. A. L. Fisner, M.P. 


A_Plea for Reedham Orphanage 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—Last month | 
M said I would tell you more about 
Reedham Orphanage, the House on 
the Hill, at Purley, where 300 boy and girl 
orphans are educated and trained to be 
useful citizens. I want you to follow me 
up the steep slopes that lead to the huge 
building which has dominated the valley 
for over sixty years. 
It was on a perfect spring day that I first 


went up the drive, and I was enchanted 
with the overarching delicate green and 
the glimpses of primroses and daffodils 


among the undergrowth. Half-way up a 
charming little group came into sight—four 
little girls in blue and red, carrying a basket 
of vegetables, laughing and chattering, with 
the sunshine lighting up their fair hair. 
They smiled at me and said ‘‘ Good after- 
noon” brightly in answer to my greeting, 
and disappeared down the path, while I 
climbed higher and higher till | emerged on 
the broad terrace that lies in front of the 


Conducted by 
Mrs. R. H. Lock 


building. This was gay with flowers, and the 
scent of wallflowers came in delicious gusts. 

I rang the bell and waited. 

The huge hall was redolent of the mid- 
Victorian era, but I had only time to take 
a brief glance at it before a maid came and 
showed me into the sitting-room belonging 
to Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, who superintend 
the mental and physical needs of the 
children. 

3ut before I go into further description 
let me make it clear that this orphanage 
fatherless children and educates, 
boards and clothes them from the age of 
three months up to fifteen years, and that 
there are boys and girls—many of 
them war orphans—beneath its roof. It will 
be realised at that no light 
task. Nor is it carried out lightly. After 
my chat with Mr. and Mrs. Clarke and Miss 
Clements (the head teacher of the girls) and 
the staff, I soon realised that 
Reedham is their world to this small band 
of workers, who concentrate on it all their 
interest, all their devotion, all their sym- 
pathy. 


receives 


300 


once this is 


others of 


The Handicap of Age 
And the 


splendid spirit of this is 


Strengthened by the fact that they are 
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“THE QUIVER’? ARMY OF HELPERS 


working against odds. Since Reedham was 
founded much water has run under the 
bridge, and the schemes for charitable 
undertakings have altered greatly. The 
huge building with dormitories has given 
place to the “ cottage home.”” But Reed- 
ham is obliged to ‘“‘ carry on” with the 
old type of building. Any scheme of re- 
building or annexe will depend on the 
generosity of the public, which must be 
convinced of the excellence of the work 
and must then loosen its purse-strings. As I 
told you last month, the cost of upkeep has 
increased from £9,000 to £15,000, since the 
war has raised the cost of living nearly 100 
per cent. So much must be done in order 
to help Reedham to pay its weekly bills. 

I want to convince every reader of THE 
QuIVER that the House on the Hill is 
worth helping. I want to bring home the 
fact that it is carrying on splendid work 
without the amenities that are provided 
by the new type of buildings for orphanages 
and homes of all kinds. 

It struck me from the moment I met the 
four little girls in red and blue carrying 
the vegetables down the sun-dappled path 
till I had finished my round of Reedham, 
that the spirit of affection brooded over 
this great barrack-like building and created 
an atmosphere of happy childhood. The 
boys and girls were on easy, friendly terms 
with those in authority. The “ institu- 


tion’ blight which Dickens described with 
sO poignant a pen is gone for ever. The 
founder of Reedham was a man _ whose 
heart went out in true affection to orphan 
children, and he created his Home on 
modern Jines. Unfortunately he could not 
escape from the “ barrack” type of build- 
ing; it was many decades later that the 
‘cottage home” idea germinated. 

But one’s admiration for Reedham is 
deepened when one realises how much is 
done in the face of great difficulties. 

Next month I hope to give you a general 
impression of schoolrooms, playgrounds and 
living quarters. Meanwhile, remember that 
those who provide the 300 youngsters with 
wholesome food and good clothing for the 
body, and wholesome and practical food for 
the mind, are daily confronted with ‘“ the 
difficulty of making a penny do duty for 
tuppence.” 

So, members of the Army of Helpers, 
please send your “ tuppences ”’ to lighten their 
task and to assist a truly deserving work. 
{10,000 is needed alone for urgent structural 
alterations. Every penny you send will be 
welcome and will be used to advantage. 


The Silver Thimble Fund 


It will seem to you like old times to see 
this letter from Miss Hope-Clarke, and to 
realise that the funds are still being helped 
by the Army of Helpers. 


A Busy Hour at the Carpentry Class, Reedham Orphanage 
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DeaR Mrs. 


last 


I am sending the 
valuation of last parcel, and think you will be 


Lockx,—At 


pleased. I sent your silver and gold to the assay 
ofhce in a separate parcel. 
The melted silver is {2036 § 
The melted gold is 18 7 
Saleable items (coins, et: 64 3 
Cash o 6 3h 
Total fo6 18 1h 


I am glad to find that each time the value of 
** saleable items” increases, which means that your 
kind Army of Helpers has been parting with its 
treasures as well as with unwanted and broken 
oddments. I quite hope that a bed in the Sailors’ 
Hostel for the Port of London will be named “ Tue 
OviveR"” Bed, I would like to thank all your 
readers for the way they have helped ‘“‘ The Navy— 
Our Sure Shield.” 

With kindest regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. E. Hore-Criarke. 


Alfred Martin’s News 


I had a long letter from Alfred Martin, 
in which he says: 


I am keeping pretty well these days, and get 
out nearly every day. 1 went to Haywards Heath 
on Monday in my carriage. This makes the second 
time I have been. The lady who is working for 
us pushed me over each time. We had tea over 
there. I enjoyed the outing very much, 


Mr. Dalton’s Thanks 


Those who have so kindly sent gifts and 
orders for Mr. George Dalton (St. Barnabas’ 
Home), who suffers from tuberculosis and 
supplements a tiny income by selling needle- 
books, will be glad to read the following 
letter from him: 


You will be glad to know I am having a little 
change of scene at Paignton. 1 am staving with 
an ex-nurse here, and it is all owing to the kind- 
ness of “Tue Oviver” Army of Helpers. The 
weather is not very favourable, but the change 
is doing me good. It gives me a glimpse of the 
bygone years when I had a home myself. Thank 
vou so much for taking up my case. It has made 
me realise more than ever the amount of kindness 
still left in the world. 


Mr. Dalton is still anxious for orders for 
needlebooks ; they cost 1s. 3d., post free, 
and are very neatly maze. 


Wool, Please ! 


Wool in any length, colour or quantity 
is always useful, and I shall be glad to 
receive it and forward it to the right quarter. 
I have another appeal for it: 

August 22nd. 

DearR Mrs. Locx,—I am writing to ask if you 
could kindly send us a parcel of wool. We are 
knitting socks, mufflers, and all kinds of woollies 
to be sold for the benefit of a certain number of 
aged women, all much over seventy vears of age, 
who have no means of living except the old-age 
pension, They are all very deserving, and I am 
afraid the coming winter will be a hard one for 
them. We also knit for the children (waifs and 
strays) when we can get the wocl, but it has been 


so scarce lately. I am sure you will help us with 

a parcel if you can (any kind of wool, soiled or 

otherwise, will do), and we shall be very grateful 
I remain, yours truly, A. THowPson (Miss), 


Garments Required 

I shall be glad to receive garments of 
all kinds, and boots and shoes, for men, 
women and children. They must be sent 
in a clean condition. At the moment I 
am asked for an overcoat for an ex-soldier 
suffering from shell-shock and unable to 
find employment; also a pair of boots 
(size eight) and some underclothing. 

The prices of clothes and boots are so 
high now that they form an alarming item 
in the expenditure of people with small 
incomes. Here is a jetter from a lady who 
has several children and a delicate hus- 
band. She is teaching in an elementary 
s*hool to make two ends meet, but it is a 
terrible struggle. She writes : 


Il am having an extraordinarily worrving time just 
at present. You kindly asked me to tell you my 
dithculties, but I really don't know which to take 


first. I suppose the two chief ones are not being 
able to have our own home and my husband's 


ill-health. The others seem to depend from those. 
One of the greatest difficulties is that of clothes 
and boots. I am quite unable to buy any, and 
I use up everything to the very last thread. | 
cannot tell you how grateful I am for the things 
sent—they were of untold value. 


Welcome Gifts. Letters, etc. 


I was delighted with gifts, letters, etc., 


from: 
Jessie Crook, Messrs. Andrew Mel- 


Lady Lloyd, |] 
, Ltd., Miss Cooke, ‘* Alpine Vale,” Miss E. M. 


bert Mrs. Lowe, Miss Pridgeon, Mrs. Yarde, Miss 
E. F. Smallbone, Lily Worthington, Mrs. Haylett, 


Anonymous, Mrs. Hargreaves, Miss Sarah Wilson, 
Miss Ellison, E. Macmillan, Miss Hitch, Mrs. William 
Roderick, Mrs. Gregory, Mrs. C. T. S. Wood, Mrs. 
Armitage, E. M. S., Miss Gosset, Miss Collins, Miss 
Forster (Sedbergh, Yorks), Mrs. Montague Browne, 
Mrs. Wess, Mrs. Pascoe, Miss A. G, Lean, O. G. 
Browne, Miss Alice Ashworth, Miss Quirk, Miss L. A. 
Slade, the Misses Tvack, Miss Lindsay, Mrs. Thack- 
eray, Mrs. Beaver, Mrs. Ogilvie, Mr. Hayden, Miss 
Hall, D. Kinross, Miss A. Wills, Miss M. Cowell, 
M. W. T., M. E. Giles, Miss Braby, Miss Muriel 
Ivy Swan, Elizabeth Grylls, Anon (Chester), 
E. M. K., Miss M. M. Williams, Miss Haughton, 
Miss E. Lines, ete. 


Many 
month. 
Will correspondents kindly sign their 
name; very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist us 

in sending an accurate acknowledgment ? 

Yours sincerely, 
Betta Sipney WootF 
(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 
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Stop and Think 


WENTY, THIRTY, or FORTY years on the road of life, 
it is time for you to stop and think seriously as to what 
your position may be ten or fifteen years hence. 


TO-DAY, in the height and strength of your manhood, you 
may be doing well—happy in your life with your loved ones 
strong and eager in your work. But who can tell how long 
your good fortune may last or when your wife and family may 
be lett to face the world without your aid ? 


WHAT THEN? 


Why not start now to make certain provision for your future by means of Endowment Assur- 
ance ?—an investment providing benefits no other form of investment or saving can offer. 
Should you unfortunately die before the policy matures, the full amount, plus profits due 
at the time, would be paid to your wife, family or de ‘pendents, without any deduction 
or future liabilities. This is a proposition every man and woman should seriously con- 
sider. It is a duty you owe to yourself and your dear ones, and it is well to remember 
that the earlier you take up a policy the lower are the premiums. Send a postcard 
to-day and obtain particulars of ths advantageous form of investment. Please ask for 
“ Endowment Insurance” prospectus. 


Address: **Life Department” 
Head Office: 


British Dominiors RITISH DOM R 

Royal “exchenge B M MI N 

\ INSURANCE COMPANY United Kintéom. 
32 Moorgate Street, E.C.2. 


Assets exceed ooo, ooo. 


Designs and Ince 


INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 

BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 

SANATORIA, COTTACES, 

LOOCES, etc, 


OUR BUILDINGS ARP ANSO! TH 


HE CHEAPEST AND BEST, 


‘ 
ANTEXEMA 


co.” §|Skin Troubles 


13 Street, St. melon, Glasgow. 
Consractor Admiraity, War Office, ete Antexema is the world’s greatest 


skin 
remedy. It succeeds after doctors, hospitals, 
and all else have proved absolutely useless. 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE | Do you suffer from eczema, face spots, a bad 
a ler, bad hands, chaps, chilblains, rash or any 


other skin complaint? Ifso you must get this 
marvellous British skin remedy. You won't 
be cured till you do. Instantly takes away 
touch. Antexema succeeds in the most con- 


all itching, and your cure starts with the first 


vincing way, alter doctors, hospitals, and every 
& E | U c other form of treatment have utterly failed. 
| Non-greasy and invisible on the skin. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. _ Get Antexema To-day 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being chemists ant Stores, aso Boots, Harrods’, Whiteley's, Lewis 


ply 


id 


d Bu Parke’s and m te's, sur 
much tro Antexen at ect, post free. fe 3/- 
nger than ORDINARY COFFEE. | trom ry London, N W.1, Also throughout ‘Indi a, 
Austral.a, New Zealand, Canada and Atrica, 
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“TME BEST MOUSING SCHEMES’ 


INCLUDE 
A BOX OF 


DEECHAMS 


ih 
i 
wae 
can 


SECTION 


Crochet for 


Christmas Gifts 


OST people at Christmas time find 
that they have by no means out- 
grown their childish liking for sweet 

things. It is pleasant to play at keing a 
child once more, and the gift of some 
chocolates from the Christmas tree is often 
specially appreciated when offered in the 
cuise of a dainty little basket such as that 
shown here. | 
hese tritles take up only a small quantity 
of thread for the making, * Peri-Lusta Jewel 
Embroidery Cotton’? being quite as suit- 
able for them as real silk. The colours 
may be varied according to the taste of the 
worker, or all the baskets may be alike if 
this effect be preferred. The sweets them 
selves should be packed in part of a 
Japanese paper serviette, the parcel being 
held in place with narrow ribbon carried 
ross. A tiny spray of flowers, or a crisp 
ttle bow, will add much to the general 
smartness. 
slip-stitch ; 
doubk 


chain; 
double crochet; tr., treble; d.tr., 


Begin the BASKET at the bottom with a 


of 4 ch 
ist round.—2 ch., 7 d.c. into the ring. 
round.—2 d.c, into every d.c. of pre 


ling round. Take up both threads at the 
p of the stitches 
lirected 

37d round.—D.c. al) round with no in- 


except where othe rwise 


4th round.—z d.c. into every d.c. of pre- 
ceding round. 

jth and 6th rounds.— Like the 3rd round. 
7th round._-1).c. all round as in the 3rd 
tound, but take up the back threads only 
of the d.c. in the 6th round. Fasten off. 
A larger basket 
can easily be made if required by adding 
to the numbers of the d.c. rounds, increas- 


This completes the base. 


Seasonable Suggestions 
By 
Ellen T. Masters 


ing where necessary to make the work set 
flat. 

Sth round.—Begin the side of the basket 
d.c. into the threads left by 


by workin 


A Dainty Little Basket for holding 


sweetmeats 


takin bac k the preceding 
1es 
oth round.—4 ch. (the first three are to 
serve as a tr.), * 1 ch., 1 tr., into the next 
stitch; repeat from * and finish with 1 ch. 
1 ss. into the third of the first four ch. 
} +7 the ne t hole 
Trounad.—4 Cn., Mm next nole, 


3 ch., 1 tr. into the same hole, * 1 ch., 


miss one tr., 1 ie next hole; re- 
peat from * til 
(it is easy enough to measure for this), 


round the circle 


then work again 3 ch. and 1 tr. into the 


| 
wy 
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(Point-Protectors which are 


same hole; repeat from * to the end, finish- 
ing as before with 1 ss. into the third ch. 

11th round.—Ss. into the hole before 
the three ch., 6 ch. (the first three tor 
one tr.), 1 tr. into the same hole, 1 tr., 
3 ch. and 1 tr. into the hole made by three 
ch. of last round, 1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. 
into the next hole, 1 ch., miss one hole, 
* 1 tr. in the next hole, 1 ch.; repeat from 
* to the next increase, miss the last hole 
before the three ch., make 3 holes as above 
of 3 ch. each, then 1 


ch., miss one hole and \ An Attracti 


repeat from the first * = 


Bag for holding pence 


easily and quickly made 


thumb of the left hand, make 1 dc. at 
the base of the first d.c. of the rth 
round, * 3 ch., 1 d.c. in the base of th 
next d.c.; repeat from * all round, then 
fasten off. 

The lower part of the basket is now com- 
pleted. 


For the Handle 


Begin on a foundation of 11 ch. 
ist row.—Miss seven, 1 tr., 2 ch., miss 
two, 1 tr. 


ve Little row. — Tum 


with 5 ch., 1 tr. on 


to the end of the ch 1 tr. of 
round. ite third ch. at the be- 
Work as in the rith " er ginning of last row 
round three times 37d row. — Tum 
more, increasing the ~ t i with 5 ch., 1 tr. ontr., 
number of holes of 3 ch. /<." 2ch., 1 tr. on the last t 
tn every round by making J. Repeat the 3rd row t 
one before and one after about seven inches hai 
the first and last hole of ; been made 
the preceding round. Sce a Turn the band row 
that there are the same and work as follows alonz 
number «f tr. at the sides the edge 1 d.c. int 
between the two sets of first hole, * 4 ch., 1 dc. i 
three ch. forming the in- the same hole, 1 ch., 1d 


creasing. It is) easy 
add more rounds if a 
basket than the 
mode! be desired. 

15th round.1 d.c. be 
tween two tr, * 6 ch, 1 
d.c. in the next hole: 1 


larger 


in the next bole, 1 ch, 
1 d.c. in the next hole: 
peat from * all along 
Work in the same w 
along the second side « 
the handle 

Sew the ends of tl 


peat from * all round. handle just — inside 

work over so that whit the basket exactly opp» 

was once the wrong sick ite one another. at 

now becomes the right them where the sma 

side. Into every loop of holes are, not agains 

5 d.tr., tr. andi dic Wr sch. Run narrow ribb 


17th «round. Wold the 
scallops down under the 
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NEEDLECRAFT SECTION 


Point-Protectors thread, leaving enough for sewing the rose 
to the top of one of the covered corks. 
S) much knitting is still done that a Now make the green stem between the 


novelty in the shape of POINT-PROTECTORS corks. Work a length of eight inches of 
should be welcome. All that is necessary = ch. Miss six ch., 1 d.c., * 5 ch., miss three, 
for the making of those shown here are a1 d.c.; repeat from * all along. At the end 
ball each of Ardern’s ‘Star Sylko,” «r make five green leaves thus:—8 ch., miss 
some odds and ends of Peri-Lusta “Pearl two, 1 tr., 5 d.tr. on the next five ch. 
Knit,” in rose-colour and medium green. When all the leaves are done, cut off the 
\ couple of clean dry corks are required, thread, put the cork in the centre where 
and, of course, a steel crochet hook fairly they all meet, and half-way down the 
stout, a strong large-eyed needle, and some leaves tack them to the crochet covering, 


narrow elastic. leaving their tips to set as they please. 

Cover the corks first with the rose- Push the other end of the green stem 

ce ‘loured thread, working thus:—Make a_ through the rose at the tip of the second 

ring Of ch, cork, and sew it 
Work tr. into the down firmly. 

om cing till it is well ar Finish by run- 


Ww 

Turn 

ntr., 

hat 

rou! A Novel Little Cosy for The five pockets are made 
holding hot scones separately, and after- 
or cakes wards sewn together 

eer vered, then crochet round and round — ning narrow black, or white, elastic in and 
ternately 1 ch. and 1 tr. till a tube is out of the links of the stem between the 
: a made to fit the cork. Leave an end hang- corks, drawing it up to suit any of the 


| ig with which to gather up the open end — ordinary sizes of knitting needles. Fasten 
alone ind } 
ind the cork 


the ends of this invisibly under the crochet. 
For the ROSE begir, also with the rose- 


ide ‘ 

our, with a ring of h. Work 2 ch. . 

| For Holding Pence 
ae J1 tr. five times into this circle. 
‘ ; wd round.—1 d.c., 1 tr., 3 d.tr., 1 tr., EVERYBODY likes bags in some shape cr 
A idc. into each of the five holes. other, and a smart little PENCE-HOLDER is 
rim 


yd round. ch., 1 d.c. between the sure to prove an acceptable gift. It is 
next two petals at the back; repeat all likely to be welcome to the giver also, 
‘ound, since it saves all trouble of packing with 
i ~ 4h round.—Like the 2nd round, but with paper and string by being easily slipped 


eS | jdtr. for each petal. into any ordinary strong envelope. 

at ith round.—Like the 3rd round, but with Peri-Lusta “ Pearl-Knit”’ is well suited 
eahe Bo Co for a little purse of this sort, Size 3 or 5, 

ie Continue thus to increase in every round used with a moderately coarse steel hook. 


‘ll there are 6 ch. followed by 9 dtr. for The model bag was rather large, but its 
Ne petals of the next round. Cut off the dimensions can easily be arranged to suit 
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all tastes. Two colours of thread should 
be employed. 

Begin with the darker shade on a foun- 
dation of 20 ch. 


1st round.—Work 1 d.c. into each ch., 
turn the work and make d.c. also along 


the base of those already finished. 
2nd round.- 
1 d.c. into 


With the second colour work 
each d.c. of the preceding 


putting the tr. into the holes made by the 
ch. of the preceding round. 

Work thus till five rounds in all have 
been made. 


For the Picot Edge, make I d.c., 
and 1 d.c. into every hole of the preced, 
round. Fasten off. 

Two lengths of cord are now 


required 


for closing the bag, and these give a pret 


round, iaking up both loops. effect if made one of each of the coloyn 
37d round.—Like the 2nd round. employed for the base. Make a length 
4th round.—Change the colour, and work from ten to twelve inches of ch. and wor 
as in the 2nd round. ss. all along. Run the cords in and oy 
Continue thus, making two rounds of the third and fourth rounds of holes, cour. 
each colour till seventeen rounds in all are ing from the bottom. Join the ends , 
done, that is, four stripes of each colour each draw-string, and complete them wi 
exclusive of the foundation, a full tassel made of the two coloy: 
18th round.—-Change the colour and work mixed. In the model these tassels wer 
1 tr., * 1 ch., miss one, 1 tr.; repeat from — tied twice instead of once as is more usy 
and this gave them a smart appearance | 
Fr the time the ends had been well fluffed Ou 
ay \ with the tip of the scissors or a large pin 
iy bal) At Christmas such a bag as this may ; 
é ‘i well be filled with flat tablets of choc 
¢ ‘ + or toffee, or butterscot h, instead of being 
Mi : left hollow and empty. 
“f 
f “hy A Strong Bag for Books 
6G Van A BAG of a larger and still more practic: 
? lhe model is small, but so arrang 
>» that it may be enlarged to suit; 
made of white twine o e k 
4 444 used during the war for m 
thread, such as the coarsest make: 
successfully with a_ strong 
. sever Inches wide at 
ts ‘ a foundation of 30 ch, 
Ist row.— 3 d.c. into the first 
< from hook, 1 d.c. into every ch. « 
af turn, and work along 
second edge of foundation. Fins 


A Bag of this description is sufficiently strong 


for carrying books 


* all round, finishing with 1 ch., 1 ss. into 
the first tr. 

19th =round.—Continue 
colour, and work in 


the 
18th 


with 
the 


same 
round, 


as 


the row with 1 ss. into the firrt 


of the tive d.c. at the beginning 
2nd round.— 3 d.c. into the firt 
of the five dic, 1 dic. int 
each of the next three d.c., 3 dc. im 
the next dc vork one d.c. into evel 
stitch of the last row. till the nex 
group, make 3 d.c. into the first © 
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Safeguard your HEALTH 


If you take care of the little 
things of health, the big will 
take care of themselves. Don’t 
worry about your health, but on 
the other hand don’t neglect it. 


Why do so many people tolerate 
from day to day some little 
indisposition which dulls_ their 
spirits and slows down their 
energy ? 


Why allowthat feeling, “Nothing 
much the matter but never quite 
myself,” to dominate you—mar 
your future and success ? 


Follow the example of the 
millions who, during the past 
half-century, have proved the 
health-giving effect of taking, 
night or morning, a glass of 
water with a dash of 


ENO 


The Words 


“FRUIT SALT” 


are our registered Trade Mark, and have been 
known for half a century by the Trade and Public 
to mean the preparation of J. C. ENO, LID. 
It is frequently referred to shortly as ENO. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd,‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, London, S.E. 
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Why do the men so enjoy BIRD'S Custard? 


The child is father to the man. It is instinct in early years that 
leads children to love BIRD’S Custard. They thrive on it. Later on, 
it is the clean fresh taste, the absence of anything ‘“‘namby pamby,” 
and the rich creaminess in B/RD’S Custard that attracts the men, 


Bird's Custard 


is so easy to digest, and so perfect in its combination with stewed 
fruits. Jt instantly changes milk into a lovely golden cream and 


actually adds 25% to the nourishment. 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAN) 
BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C2 


| 30th JUNE, 1919. 
_ Subscribed Capital- - - - - £35,545,323 


Uncalled Capital - - - - - 27,256,250 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - 8,289,072 
| Reserve Fund - 8,289,072 
Deposits - - - - - - £37 1,054,600 
Cash on hand and Balance at Bank of England - 79,426,772 
Money at Call and at Short Notice - - 76,068,108 
Investments and Bills of Exchange- - 96,304,613 
Advances - - - 7 - - 116,874,426 
Advances on War Loans - 12,249,162 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
Specially Organised for developing British Trade abroad. 
Foreign Banking Business of every description undertaken. 
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group, 3 d.c., 3 d.c. 


into the last d.c. of 
group, then d.c. to 
the beginning ol 
the round, always 
taking up the back 
loops. 

3rd round. — 
crease as in the 2nd 
round by making 
3 d.c. into the first 
and last stitch ot 
each group, 1 d.c. 
into every stitch be- 
tween the groups. 
sth round.—The 
shaping is now dis- 
Work dic. 
round, one into the back 


continued, 


loop of every stitch ull 
six rounds are done. be- 
yond the foundation row 
For the Shell Stitch in 
the 7th round—put the 
thread round the hook, 
slip this into the first d.c 


NEEDLECRAFT SECTION 


- once, 1 ch. Continue 
as from * in the 2nd 
round, and finish as 
usual. 

10th = round.—All\ 
d.c., making one 
stitch in the centre 
of every shell, and 
one between every 
shell and the next. 

Work five more 
rounds of d.c, 
always taking up 
the back threads of 
the preceding 
stitches. 

16th round.—Like 
the 7th round. 

17th round.—Like the 
sth round. 

round.—Like the 
gth round. 

Work five rounds of d.c. 
as in the toth and fol- 
lowing rounds. 

24th round.—Like the 


draw the string through, thread y 7th round, but always work 5 ch. 
over hook, put the hook into each } after the closing ch. of every 
of the next four stitches, draw the s alternate shell. This round com- 
string through all the loops at once, pletes the bag itself. 

work 1 ch. to close the shell, * \ For a loop make 22 ch. Upon 
pick up a loop through the ch. just #4 this foundation work a row of ss., 
made, one in the back thread ot te NORD and join into a ring. 

shell, one in the ch. in which the A ‘ai \ ‘N Make a sécond loop in the same 
last loop was raised, and a loop 4 ngh'st \y way, and sew one in the centre of 
in the same Way in each of the Sg eS each side of the bag just below the 


next two d.c., draw the thread 
through all at once, 1 ch.: repeat 
Irom *, Finish with s- 
top of the first shell. 


Sponge 


2nd round of Shell Stitch.— 3 ch. Taise a 


‘oop in each of the first two of these ch.. 
one in the tip of the next shell, through 
the back of the next loop of shell, through 
the centre of shell, then draw the thread 
tarough all the loops at once, 1 ch., * raise 


4100p in the hole made by the 


the back loop of shell, thro 
shell, back of next cl 


ch., through 
ugh the middle 
through the 


entre of next shell, draw through all to- 
sether, 1 ch., repeat from *, and _ finish 
the round as before 

3rd round.—3 ch., | op th 1 the first 
and second ch., through the ch. before the 


centre of the next shell, through the centre 

of the same shell, through the next ch 
00p, through the centre of the next shell, 


draw the thread through all the loops at 
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A Crocheted 


edge row of shells. 

Make the handle upon a founda- 
tion of 48 ch., and on this put 
a row of ss. The ends, of 
course, are not joined. To 
attach the handles, pass the ends from ‘he 
outside through two loops of 5 ch. in the 
margin, leaving three loops beyond them 
Sew the ends of 
he handle in a corresponding place on the 


Bag 


and the end of the basket. 


opposite edge, but inside and at the bese of 
particular attention 
to the strength and firmness of the stitches 
which hold the handle in its place. The 
bag is opened by drawing the top edges 


I 


the shell finish. Pav 


apart by the aid of the rings. It closes 
automatically by the weight of the contents 
when the handle is taken in the hand. 

The bag may be left as it is at this stage, 
or it may be ornamented with lines of a 
second colour as shown in the picture. This 
is done simply with a large rug needle and 


| 
| 
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Fasten 


lengths of coarse coloured thread. 
the thread on the wrong side, bring it 
through to the front, and whip over every 
stitch that forms a ridge between the lines 
of double crochet. Whip the coloured 
thread in the same way over the loops and 
the handle. See that these overcast stitches 
are all drawn up to about the same tight- 
ness. The effect will be much that of a 
cord of two colours. 


A Cosy for Hot Cakes 


AN entirely novel way of making a Cosy 
for hot cakes or scones is illustrated on 
page 201 The model was carried cut 
with Peri-Lusta ‘ Pearl-Knit” No. 3. 
Vhite was employed, except tor the centre 
ornament and the border, for which any 
colour may be chosen that will suit the 
The de- 


sign consists of five little pockets made 


other furnishing of the tea-table. 


separately, and afterwards sewn toge 
The work should be exe: 


uted rather firmly, 
keeping the contents hot 

For cach of the five pockets begin with 
4 ch., and work 6 tr. into the first of the 


four ch. 


2nd row.—3 ch. (for one tr.), 2 tr. in the 
first stitch, 2 t vo stitches, 
3 the ext st n next 
two stitches, 3 tr. at end 

3rd FOu 3 ch. < 2 t ie 
first st 6 3 centre ttch. ¢ tr.. 
3 tr. in the last stitch. 

Work as int 3rd row, increasing the 
number of tr. between the ends and the 
ce til ro re Fasten 
all. 

When all et ‘ e finished \ 
the tovet thre y i mak 

ig the seam run vn t e of th 
under-part 1 the five pockt 
together, be 1 the mid whe 
t V ail 

Take the « t ] | ke t 
I ette n i I 5 

Ist row ood 

2ud round 2 i dic ot 
preceding 1 1 p both loop 

round.-—-1 d. a d of last 

i a. * 4 Xt 
repeat from * ! finish with 
ich. and t on t first d 

Sse W th 3 ru te I le of he 
by the ti ru aving Lilt 


With the coloured thread work a roung 
of ss. into the front edge of each pocket, 
taking up both loops of the last row of tr 
For the outer edge, work * 1 d.c., 3 ch. 
all round, ex. 
cept in the middle of ea h pocket lust 


above the seam, where should be mad 


e 


Miss one, and repeat from 


d.c., 3 ch. and 1 d.c. into the same sti 
as the last. 
Work two more rounds in this way, 


creasing by always making 1 d.c., 3 


and 1 d.c. in the three ch. and two dic. of 
the last round. 
In the model only three rounds of 


much wider a sort of flap can be arranged 
to told over the opening otf the pockets « 
right side. These wil 

Cosy extra cosy, but 
contents from the raids of 


who may possibly have a special fancy { 


hot scones, 
Finish with an edging thus:—* 1 de 
into a loop, into the san 


op, 2 ch.; repeat from * all round, 
at the tip of each point make 6 ch. instead 


ot four between the d.c. 


A Crocheted Sponge Bag 


illustration on page 


203 shows 
quickly made and yet practical SPONGE Ba 
to hang by the washstand. For the ori 


ordinary crochet cotton, No. 12, was 


in a bright shade of pink, but this can 
left to the taste of the worker. Mak 
ring of whalebone for the top, cutting t 


about sixteen inches long if needed o1 
for a small sponge. Overlap the ends 
make a cir¢ le, and secure them wit! 


titchbes then wine 


sind the whalebone. This foundation must 
Vv ( } 


next be overed closel tine vith 
vith butt hole stitches | Wi 
| the ame wh lever n x 
Isl ro nid M 
( y stitcle 1d ) i ound 
tak y care to gt eve ofl 
round.—t1 to ev 
rite ite loop ill | 
Work 15 more 1 s like the 2nd1 1 
Sth round.—1 » every loop 
lraws t Db m ot e | nto a point 
jth » f.—t: d.c. o1 p of ev 
f the | t d Fast oft 
Join the thread again to one of the k 


i-cd in the ist round, and work 4 


and 4 tr. into every free loop. 


i= 


= 
i 
a 
ig 
= 
| 
| 
Ar 
| 
nis 
iA 
Ur, 
rest to set Iree. 
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\- 
HE days have gone when Smarts’ Simple System 
people scrape and Save lll provides every facility for economical 
ead order to furnish a home. The and tasteful furnishing out of income. 
modern way and the better way It entirely does away with years of 
is to furnish out of income. In psy. o enables you “4 get —— 
ever furniture you want on credi 
other words—to have the full and without any extra cost, either by way 
unrestricted use of all the furni- — of interest, carriage charges, or any- 
3 ture they want just when it is _ thing else. 
3 wanted, and pay for it in small, 5 
conveniently- met instalments, Send for this booklet to day 
spread over a long orshort period, charming little booklet, ‘Concerning 
when a single Furniture,"’ thoroughly explains how 
= easy it is to furnish out of income, and 
kK “2 article is required. Get it de- will be sent post free on request. 
>= livered at once and pay later. Write for a copy. 
fe ‘alll "ull 
SMART: BROS:LTD 
‘ 
; = == Head Depot: 
i. S 28, 29, 30 & 34 London Road, ELEPHANT & CASTLE, S.E.4. 
ound Branches at 
NORTHAMPTON. —27 Abington Street. CROYDON.—30, 32 and 34 Ceorge 
LEICESTER. —18 High Street, 13 Street. 
Silver Street. HACKNEY, N,E.—321 Mare Street. 
—Victoria Buildings, London WIMBLEDON, 8.W.—8 Merton Road, 
Broadway. 
BIRMINGHAM —fo-61 reet, WOOLWICH, S.E,.—73 Powis Street. 
and 13 h Street, Bu Ring. 
yint Castle Street, and Seven Sites 
ev SHEFFIELD. 101-103 The Moor. 120 High R 
COVENTRY.—9 and 10 Burges. == 
ps ==] WOLVERHAMPTON, Dudley St. SOUTHEND.ON-SEA,.—105-197 Proad- = 
4 = =| STRATFORD, E.—196 198 Grove. way, and Que-n’s Road. 
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BARLEY 


\ BEFORE substitutes were even 

{ thought of, tens of thousands 

of babies were made strong and ! 
| healthy every year onthe original 

{ ~} .. 

4 

Ly and to-day hundredsof thousands 
thrive wonderfully by its use. 
RECOGNISED EVERYWHERE AS V4 

THE STANDARD FREPARATION 

4 FOR MAKING BARLEY WATER yy 

AS A DILUENT OF COW'S MILK 

(fresh, dried or condensed), iim 

Write for free booklet ** Adit Vis : 
Mothers,” Dept. Q., Keen, k s 
& Co., Ltd., Lond », E.z. 


YOUR HAIR NEEDS CARE 


FEED IT. NOURISH IT. PRESERVE IT. Help it to grow by the regular use of 


Rowlands’ Macassar Oil 


Don't trifle with new uniried reme dies, but this preparati. n which is ithe Test 
ot Time: r2o Years. Use it for your own and your childre n’s hairand vou wilt Sad ia 
nourisnes, enriches, & restores 
it more effectually than any 


other preparation. avol us imi s 
ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL 
fered to t 


ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL 


t 


Anes: 


is 


36 7)/-%10 6 
Prepared in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair. Sold in 3/6, 7 © and 106 
sizes by Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, & ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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ynd round of lace. 
and 4 tr. 
as before in the holes 
between the groups of 
+ tr., 3 ch., 1 d.c. be- 
tween the last and 


first tr. of a group. 
Work thus all round. 
ard round of lace. 


Like the 2nd round, 


but betwec every two 
sets of tr. work 5 ch., 
1 cc on the d.c. of 
the last I lid, 5 ch 
Between 
the pairs <« t work 


then 5 ch., 1 d.c. in 
next loop, 5 ch d.c. 


in the next loop, 5 ch.; 


Sk l eacn 
loop of three 1. work 
1 a.c., 5 i 

en4ch., 1d 4-ch., 
I ch 1 d.C., 
4 cn. epe it 
basten off 


rosette thus:—a ring of 6 


nt 


nto the rin 


tirmly down. 


a ring of 5 
> 
3 
to the 
3 tr nts ve 
Repeat tl 
epeat tne 2na fr \ \ 
ne oche 


1 the 
Sew the ¢ 
e inside <« 


g, join the last 


Fasten otf. Sew 


in the centre « 
the thread, pu 
e in the centre 


by which the hold 


A Muff or Eye-Glass Chain, 
(Inset) Detail 


small CHMIN in the last picture. It can be very 


24 «tr. juickly made, and the variety of the 
to the olours is endless. Black silk and steel or 
bd circ t vol 1 bea blue =1 k a d crvstal heads, 
nake a re silk and silver beads are but a few 
t is f kind 
Insid tw loyed, 
and, it ked, many colours may be com- 


A coarse crochet hook 
beads on 


to the thread. Begin with a ring of 9 ch., 


eaving a yg end of thread, work > dir 
slip 3 beads up to the d.c., and draw 
groups the thread through the last loop to keep 
em easily -not strained—in their place, 
t ; m ] nto ez 4 Work 9 ch 9 
x ng te ist back tot first of these ch., 
xt edg thus making a g reat from * all 
e sfape g hain is of the required oth, 
t Ce | Xt SWiVe and Taste t to the last ring, 
va then work 3 d.c., 3 beads, 3 d.c oO every 
tass halt-covered ring, wit! ft h st d.c 

ext 


Continue thus all along, and at the end 


A Muff or Eye-Glass Chain to the swivel, The method 


ring belong he method 


ANOTHER original and convenient little of working is plainly shown in the detail 
envelope-gift is the MUFF OR 


EYE-GLAss 


} 
illustrated above. 


NEEDLECRAFT SECTION 

[To finish the point 

: 

first with 1 sso 

in its place : 

large tassel « sh 

through the he > th 

nd sew them 

For the loop as 

| loop; this draws i e tot 

inches apart to ¢ t the 

the top of the holder, and add a sm = 

at each end 
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Parliament 


LARGE number of letters were re- 

ceived on this subject. The prize of 

£2 2s. has been divided between Mr. 
Marwick’s scholarly review, given below, 
and Miss Louie Noble’s inspiring letter 
which follows it. 


Destined to Disappear 


To tue Epiror or “Tue Quiver 


Sir,—The article under the above title in 
the October number deals ostensibly with the 


Middle Classes. It is a 
pity that the writer brings in_ reterences to 
Russia—where, according to A. N. Drew (“‘ Russia: 
\ Study,” 1918), only within the last two or three 
decades has a middle class worthy of the name 
sprung up—and to East Prussian barons and baron- 
s<sses, which tend to obscure the question under dis- 
cussion. Nor is it necessary to go so far back as 
the times of the Saxon nobles and the Wars of the 
Roses for an historical illustration of an important 
class that became gradually submerged. I refer to 
the decav of the English yeomanry. Arnold Tovn 
bee, in his “‘ Industrial Revolution of the Eighteenth 
Century in England,” has an instructive chapter on 
the subject (ce. Hesavs: It isa singular thing 
that no historian has attempted an adequate ex 
planation of the disappearance of the small tre 
holders who, down to the lose of the seventeenth 
ntury, formed with their far 


1 lies one-sixth of the 
population of England, and whos 


tuture of the British 


e stubborn deter- 
mination enabled Cromwell and Fairfax to bring the 
Civil War to a successful close”’ (p. 36). At the end 
of the seventeenth century there were from 160,000 
to r80,000 of them. Less than one hundred vears 
later, “ careful writers like Arthur Young sped ak ot 
the small freeholders as practically gone.’ The 
Revolution of 1688, which brought to a conclusion 
the constitutional struggle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was accomplished without their give. and paved 
the way for their extinction. A olutii m in 
agricultural life was the price oak. fox political 
liberty ’’ (p. 38). To yabee sums up thus: “ It was 
the political conditions of the age, the over 
whelming importance of land, which made it 
npossibl for the yeoman to keep his grip upon the 
soil” (p. 44). Their virtues did not save them 
and thev had to adapt themselves to new social and 
political conditions or perish. 

The middle classes seem to be in much the sani 
condition to-day as the freeholders were at thi 
beginning of the Industrial Revolution from 176 
onwards. The World War has brought about 
at least has hastened a Pm itical and economic revol 


tion, in the throes of which all countries and all class 
are at present, und it sees \s probable t itin the lony 
run only the pr letariat ""—the skilled and t 
unsh “1 We rs, t itt 

in the former through the g wth ot ed ition at 
organisation —will vive and torm a sell - govern 
industrial commonwealth, in w h none ot 
existing “castes or classes will survive. In 


recent address to teachers Anatole France said 


‘* It is for you, without hope of aid or support, or 
hange primary education from 


even of consent, to 


Are the Middle Classes 
Doomed ? 


Readers’ Opinions 


the ground up, in order to make workers, Thete 
is place to-day in our society only tor workers; 
the rest will be swept away in the storm, Make 
intelligent workers, instructed in the arts they prac- 
tise, knowing what they owe to the national and to 
the human community.’’ He closed with these 
prophetic words: *‘ A new order of things is born, 
rhe powers of evil die, poisoned by their crime. 
However sorely stricken by the sins of their b lind and 
corrupt masters, mutilated, decim ated, the prole- 
tarians remain erect ; they will un fo form one great 
universal proletariat, and we sh all see fulfilled the 
great prophecy : The union of the workers will be 
the peace of the world’ (the Cambridge Magazine, 
tober 4). 

It is ae in the light of a careful s tudy of all the 
factors at work, economic, politi i educational, 
and not by a superficial examination and discussion 
such as magazine articles like those on ‘* Our New 
Governor and Are the Middle asses Doomed 
can at best give, that an ap} mately true con- 
clusion can be reached. Balonsii myself to the 
middle classes, but having studied the problem at 
first hand for many years, not only in my own bet 
in other lands, I am convinced that upper middl 
and lower classes, as we know them to-day, are 
destined to disappear or be merged in “ one gt 
universal proletariat '’’—the people intinitely vari 
vet one, the universal human ; whom God save now 
and always.—Yours faithfully, Witttam Marwick, 


Not Doomed 


Dear Sir,—I do not t! 
doomed. They have the 
structive imagination. 
them, and a new age cal 
changes are inevitable which will alter our s 
indindustry. Labour is more ous of its power 
than its responsibility, and it is presumptuous folly 
to assume capital and labour will rule the world. 
They require genius to direct them. A wild world 


‘ s: Who will show us any good ? Who shall 
wt The world throbs with new en » new 
it he crv of the dav is, ‘* Make vorid 


” 


fit to live in Christianise education ane 


[here never was a time when the whole comm 
Was Soset upon securing really worthy conditions fot 
ill classes of workers to be able to lve as mea and 
women ought to live. 

Phe men who have ris en from lle classes 
\ the men who unde id the working 


man heart, and it is the: v only who at 
tide in a national crisis; there is never any deal. 


vith the wild but by those who know the ¢ ill ot 
the wild. Love knows because it 1 
The thing which matters most and 
the answer is vital to the whole race. There ls 4 
wide tield for the middle class and the new middle 
lass t into 
Ll thu 1 1 has not been given | 
inquire mto the oft how 11s due to te 
irious kinds of labour. The brain workers shows 
wise, nt it tl itiot The 
value of the w analyt 
rm anical invent r the 
a culable val ae, ind the ¢ pitah t 
tuan will see the justice, and it will appeal to tell 


m Which causes bitterness and 
Loure NOBLE» 


reason, without Coer 
suffering to many.—Yours sincerely 


sof 
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Absolutely pure 
therefore best 


MADE AT 


the Factory in a Garden 


Bournville 


Aspmach 


Werks 


f 
» Chocolates see the 
y on every piece C20 


ee 


How Tom smiles 


when he sees a 
cake made with 


**You see it’s this kind of cake that Tom likes best 
Sodol. Tom likes big slices, that is why Mother has 
large rich golden cakes made with Bird’s Egg Substitute.’’ 
There is really no need for humdrum cakes and 
flavorless puddings nowadays. You can have the finest, and so easily made, 
with Bird’s Egg Substitute. It makes themcheap!y, andit makes them good. 


A spoonful of this golden powder mixed with the flour, transforms it into tasty 
nutritious cakes and puddings. Try the recipe jor Lemon Cake in every tin or packet. 


In Packets and Tins with excellent and reliable recipes. 


2 
4 
\ 
l, 
n ~ 
2 
rid 
bal BIRD'S Egg Substitute! 
1eW 
a 
f 
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Miss Constance Bachkner, lately appearing in 
**Quinney’s” and **A Son of David,” ete., Broad- 
west Film Co., writes: ‘* I feel I must send you an 
unsolicited testimonial. Iam a film actress, and you 
must know that studio work is most laborious and 
tiring. In the course of a big picture, one has to 
express many emotions which are most trying to the 
nerves. For many weeks I was in a very run-down 
state of health, and tried many tonics from which I 
did not benefit in the slightest. 1 was advised to try 
Phosferine, which I did, and after the first few doses 
there was a great improvement in my health, and 
shall continue to use Phosferine, which I firmly 
believe will help to bring me success. IT should lke 
to mention that I was advised to try Phosferine by 
a discharged soldier who has been suffering from 
shell shock. 


**t Warrington Gardens, London, W.9.” 


This popular and accomplished film actress 
declares that the remarkable improvement in 
her health is entirely due to Phosferine— 
Phosferine enabled her nerve organisms to 
create extra vital force to overcome the 
constant strain on her nerves which pre- 
viously handicapped her. 


When you require the Best Tonic 
Medicine, see that you get 


PHOSFERINE 


A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


Influenza, Nervous Debility, Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 
Exhaustion, Neuralgia, Maternity Weakness, Prema- 
ture Decay, Mental Exhaustion, Loss of Appetite, 
Lassitude, Neuritis, Faintness, Brain-Fag, Anzmia, 
Malaria, Nerve Shock, Rheumatism, Headache, Sciatica. 


Phosferine has a world 


system more 


ing disorders of the 
1 speedily, and at less 


SPECIAL BUSINESS NOTE, 


jwdand 


lets, the Tablet form being parti ularly « ient for Busi- 
ness Men and Women. Travelers, ete. It can be used 
any time, anywhere, in accurate 


water is 


required, is small er 
pocket, and contains go doses. Keur sailor | 
be the better for Phosferine—send him a tube « 
Sold by all Chemist Prices 1 
The 3/. size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 


The 3/- tube 
1 co 


, Stores, et 


Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin s Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother's milk, 
Recommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 

Send for Free Sample and valuable booklet 
on “ How to Feed the Baby" to— 
MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.15. 


C. BRANDAUER & Co, Ln, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scrates 


SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention 


also drawn to tx 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING , 
PENS. Sample Bo ¢ 
either series, 9d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WicursaLe WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWCATE STREET, |, 


Robinsons [leavers 
Christmas 
Handkerchief List 
is yours for the asking 


RITE today for a copy; sent post free with 
W samples. It describes our famous Irish Lines 


Robinson & _~;." Cleaver, Ltd, 
DONEGALL “X_/PLACE, BELFAST 
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HAPPY Christmas to all my readers, 


who, I suppose, will be heartily 
| in the throes of preparing for this 
annual event at the time pages 


appear in print. It would interest me, of 


these 


course, to know how each of you intends 
to spend this coming Christmas, our first 
but, better 
still, 1 think I should prefer to hear what 
you consider would be an ideal 
spending it, 


Peace Christmas for tive years, 


way of 
whether you 
are able to put the means into practice 
ornot. Will you make this, then, the sub- 
ject of your December Literary Competition 
—‘An Ideal Way of spending Christmas.” 
The length should not 
prize for 
juniors, five shillings. 


irrespective of 


CREEC ad 600 words: 


semors, ten shillings; and for 


The Art Competition 


Some of our voung artists will 
chance of 


have a 


displaying their originality in 
carrying out this month’s Art Competition 
I want a calendar for 10920, but something 
entirely new and fresh It can be worked 
m colour or in black-and-white so long 
as it is the competitor's own original work 
The seniors’ prize is to be ten. shillings, 


ind the juniors’ five shillings 


Rules for Competitors 


1. All work must be original, and must be certined 


the competitor the ca t literary 
ns work must be writt ol ide ot 
oni . 
2 Competitor’s name, age, and addre must be 
dearly written upon each entry—not « dona 
separate sheet of pay All loose pages must be 


Pinned together, 


_3: Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
t} } 

an one entry may be submiited by on ita 
for hcompetition. 

,_ 4 No entry can be returned unless ac mpanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envek aellbabl 


contain Brown paper and string 


Condaucted by 


THE COMPETITION EDITOR, 


wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelope 
are insufficient, 

5. All entries must be received at this otfice by 
December 23, 1919. They should be addressed 
‘Competition Editor,” THe Quiver, La _ Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Results of the September Competitions 


Literary 


Scnoor Story.” 


There was a brilliant number of entries 
for the September school story competition, 
and, taken on the whole, I think the juniors 
did rather better than the seniors, though 
neither division lacked some qvite pleasing 
entries, 

In the seniors I have found it necessary 
to divide the prize of two guineas between 


two competitors, each of whose stories 
was about equal in merit. SoNA Rosa 
BukRsSIEIN sent in a girls’ school story 
which was decidedly well constructed, 
vivacious, and retained a tension 


throughout, and had she hit upon a stronger 
plot her entry might easily have ranked 


first in order of merit Then E. E. YrAtTs 
wrote quite strong cricketing story 
in which the language chosen was very 


commendable, and had some more original 
element been introduced into the plot itself 
it might greatly have added to the value 
of the story. A prize of one guinea has been 
awarded to each of the above competitors. 
Unhappily, owing to the length of the stories, 
I am unable to print them in our pages this 
month 

In the junior division the prize of a book 
is awarded to Mary Dickson BuRNIE, aged 
17, for a very pleasing tennis story. This 
reader managed to create just the right 
atmosphere spirit without striving 
after ettect. The conversation was live 
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without appearing forced, and there was 
no lack of movement throughout. 

Quite a good story was received from 
Evetyn M. Pocock, which was certainly 
carefully constructed and the language 
well chosen, but the plot needed strength- 
ening. 

GWENDOLEN attempt 
was not at all bad, but in parts, especially 
the conversation, it was hardly sufficiently 
natural to be pleasing : there was a tendency 
rather to make the characters ‘“‘ act’ their 
parts, thus destroying their individuality. 


SENIORS.—HiGHLyY COMMENDED: 

Evelyn M. Pocock, Gwendolen Leijonhufvud, 
Margaret Ross, Charlotte E. L. Macleod, G. F. B. 
Hawksworth, Frances Hives, Bessie Laws, Florence 
M. Burditt, Edith E. McWilliam, Alice E. Hunt, 
Julian L. Meltzer, Rhoda Bennett. 


COMMENDED: 
Ethel Bickley, G. I, Larard, Mary Silver, Kay F 
Hammond, Agnes Husband, C. W. King, Miss Pearson. 


Frances E. Cunningham, Elsa Phyllis Merryweather, 
Lucy E. Sellman, Lillian Jane Poole, Miss Cameron 


Juniors.—HIGHLy COMMENDED: 


Marjorie Best, Lorna Rutter-Leatham, Gertrude 
J. Leete, S. Y. Sale, Elsie M. Anset, Ruth H. Saunders, 
Dorothy M. Carpenter, C. A. Scrimgeour, Elsie R. 
Young, Joyce Morton George, Edith M. Martin, 
E. Josephine Howarth, Rona Lang, Dorothy A. 
Kuhruber. 


COMMENDED: 


Mary C. Marsh, John Gall Smith, Phyllis V. Bubb, 
Annie Winifred Greenleav: Gladys Fansett, 
Marjorie Colston-Skeates, Helen E. Pearson, Casha 
Pringle, Phyllis Herrington, Jessie Muriel Smith, 
Isobel Pringle, Rebecca Denniss, Doris Godtrev, Ruby 
Turner, Winnie Reading, Molly Clayton, Marjorie 
Brothwell, Annie Alford, Hilda Green, Olivia Spencer 

Jower, Edna Sullivan, Marjorie Jackson, Maudie 
Ouayle. 


Debate 


“WILL THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ABOLISH 
WAR ?” 


Very interesting has the discussion beet 
upon the above subject, and glancing through 
the many replies sent init seems that, putting 
aside the few which reach no definite con 
clusion, the pros and cons are fairly level 

Having judged them impartially, I have 
decided upon the following results: In 
the semor division a prize of ten shillings 
is awarded to W. J. Bakuursr, and in 
the junior division pmzes of five shilling 
each go to MACKENZIE Ross 
aged 17, and Listie CHarLtes BuGpen 
aged 15. 


W. J. Bakhurst’s reply: 

The League of Nations will not, alone, abolish 
war, because it is a voluntary compact which its 
members may or may not keep, and there is no law 
superior to the League to compel any nation to join 
it unwilling or to prevent any nation seceding fror 
membership. In fact the League on its Dresent 
voluntary basis can only prove a success if it is sup. 
ported by the strong, intelligent and sympathetic 
public opinion in every country in the Leagy.. 
War may, in fact, need to be resorted to by the Leagu: 
in enforcing proper decrees of the international 
court proposed to be set up. 

Having admitted the possibility ot failure and 
pointed out the defects, one is entitled to claim that 
the League is the finest human device for the pre- 
vention of wanton war and the secur ing of protection 
and justice for small nations. It has at last be 
recognised that just in the same Way as interna 
sovernment protects the person and property 
the subject and decides by properly constitutes 
courts of justice his differences, so nations cay 
do likewise in international relations, It further 
recognises the interdependence of the nations ani 
the tact, often lost sight of, that the welfare of each 
nation leads to the good of all, just as a wanton wa 
imay involve nearly the whole world in suffering 
The fact that the close economic ties of European 
countries failed to make war impossible in 1914 does 
not imply that it will not help to do so in the futur: 


because in the League of Nations is found the bi 


and most influential alliance of powers great and 
small that the world has ever seen. Prior to 10% 
the nearest approach to international unity was 
the “ group ”’ of nations formed for special reasons 
and necessarily hostile to another “ group.” Secre: 
diplomacy worked for the advantage of individu 
nations or groups of nations, not for the good of all, 
until in 1914 the terrible threat of war hung ove 
all, and then statesmen like Viscount Grey used 
their great abilities for the preservation of the world 
peace and the reference of the dispute to arbitration, 
The mutual reduction of armaments will, moc 
than anything else outside the moral sphere, tend 
to preserve peace by removing the menace of war and 
permnitting the nations to engage in friendly rivalry 
in the arts of peace. By encouraging foreign 
travel—interchange of students—literature—free- 
dom of imports and exports—education in foreign 
languages—international religious and labour con 
terences—much will be done to remove misunderstand 
ings and prejudice. By co-opting the gifted mec 
and women of all lands with the aid of trained lawyers 
and business men in the international court ot 
arbitration to be set up, new light will flood the 
racial limitations of the mind and lead to a greater 
appreciation of all races. Genius and talent shou 
be held in trust for the whole world without regar 
to the boundaries of nations. Love of one’s countn 
can exist side by side with love of God’s world, and 
tellowship of the human race can express itsel’ a 
well ina League of Nations as in a patriotic leagu 
\s the datsv may grow in perfect harmony by t! 
fe ot the tall oak, so each country great and smal 
hould thrive in pertect unity It will, however, 
ibsolutely necessary that those simple qualiti.s 
ove, faith, sympathy and charity should be zealous! 
ultivated, to combat the hatred and selftshnes 


which so often have been responsible tor war 
Christians everywhere must realise their individua 
responsibility to God for the coming of the Kingdom 
ot Heaven on earth Phe signs are good. The League 


of Nations Union in this country | 
banners 


; gathered to its 
great following of the distinguished and 
noble men and women ot tlis and other lands. It 
s abundantly clear that the words attributed to 
Nurse Cavell that Patriotism is not enough 
must be the inscription on the Banner of Faith whicb 
is to wave over the fallen toe of man—WAR. 
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Colonial « Continental 
Church Society 


Humbly, earnestly, and faithfully, 
the Society is discharging the plain 
duty of alleviating the spiritual des. 
titution and promoting the spiritual 
welfare of our countrymen scattered 
over the great portion of the earth’s 
surface in the Colonies, or settled 
on the Continent of Europe, by 
propagating the power of the 
® Gospel of Christ, and seeking by 
wielding this two-edged sword of 
§ the spirit to bring souls to His 

obedience: and thus to hasten 
© the day when the earth shall be 
® filled with the knowledge of the 
S - Lord as the waters cover the sea. 


‘\ The Society urgently requires £68,000 
2 to meet most pressing needs. Will you 
respond now ? 


‘ Secretarg: The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, C.4. 
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Post fee. 
The Prophetic Outlook To-day 3,6 
By E. P. CACHEMAILLE. 


An up-to-date book on prophecy. 


Rome Behind the Great War 1/2 
By J. A. KENSIT. 


A new aredition. IJ/lustrated, 


Shall We Join the Church of 
Rome ? 2 104. 
By a Disillusioned Convert. 


My Pocket Companion 
The 1920 Daily Text-Book 


and Diary. Single copy, 2'd. 
YOU 1 doz., 2/4; 50, 8/-; 100, 14/- 

| | SHOULD] Topical Pamphlets 
Modern Spiritualism. 13d, 


By BARON PORCELLI. 


The Irish Trouble. 21d. 
By MICHAEL McCARTHY. 


U Bolshevism. 
By H. M. READE. 

Sabbath Desecration. 2\d. 
Y By T. FLETCHER. 


Prayers for the Dead. _) 
By Rev. J. J. LUCE. 


& 4 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 


IT IS NATURE'S REMEDY 


BURGESS’ 
LION 


Tes lancing or bringing all disease 
surface healing from undern Of Chemist 
1/3, 
BURGESS ‘Gray’s ‘Road, LONDON, W.c.1 


=HAVE YOUA DOG? Oss 


Then b Bene of the “QUIK” DOG 


|} Powp yu can always keep liv in the pink of 
}} condition, he = vearty, tull of ute, free trom all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, a d aso from the 


Most objectionable troubles due to the penne ce of 
) WORMS. Use these Powders with the utmost 
e recipe of one 
Dog Breeder 


confidence; they are Geepared tr 
}} Of the best-known and most su 


World a 2/6; st free 12 anc 
28, from F. H. PROSSER & CO., Lta., Veterinary 
any Chemist, ( res 


OINTMENT 


| BEST THAT 

MONEY 

@AN BUY 

| SND LARGEST 

SALE 
IN THE 


wo RLP. GOLD MEDALS 


Foots' Bath Cabinet 


Co 


J. FOOT & 


SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, 
Write for Bath Book, B 24, Post Free. 


SON Ltd. (Dept. B 24), 171 New Bond St.,London,W.1, 
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fishnes Gd k ; HE health value of Thermal (Hot A Va Rathing is an establis 
war ~ fing tact Noth g else is eflective in preven ess, or for the cur 
League Y , recuperates and revitalises the ly, quiets the nervy , rests th tired, creates 
d to its that delightful fee g of invigorated health and s tl sures perfect = 
ed and | leanliness, and is helpful in every way 
ds. It : mi} | /, Every form of Hot Air, Vapour, ot Medicated Baths can be enjoyed privately : 
ited to { | 1} at b me with our Patent Satety Cabinet. When not in use it folds into a 

h! | 1} sma t spa 


“What a Change!” 


can 
My skin is improving daily. 


hardly believe it. 
It is firmer, clearer and 
cleaner. And 1 like that 
faint tinge of colour which 
betokens skin health. 
shall keep on using Pomeroy 
Skin Food, never fear.” 


Pomeroy 
Skin Fogd-; 


Or all Chemists 
and Perfumers, in 
1/6, 2/6 and 

5/- Jars. 
Mrs POMEROY, | 
Old Bond Street 
London, W. 1, 


‘GROW TALLER 


IT PAYS TO BE TALL, j 

Short people are snubbed and overl« ao 1, By my 
simple private method you can add several inches 

to your height without violent exercises, with- 

out apparatus. Noriskorstrain, | ull irticulars 

free if you write at once mentioning Jhe Quiver, 

and enclose 144. stamp for postage. 

JOHN EDISON, ita., 87 Creat George St., LEEDS, 


A PERFECT CHEMIST SHOP 
| ran planned on 


“a perfect chemist 


shop and tho 

roughly equi eft hi 

protesst gener 

tate isu TV 

qualified and ex perie i “ 

necessary for accurate ; pensing 

carries a fully represe k of best-k 

tary medicines, and an excellent rane 

preparath ns m ece itive 

also maintained, Further, the pr il bra 

The Chemists contain other departments that experience 
to fort and convenience of 


CHIEF LONDON BRANCH 
182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD. W 2. 


Hoots Pure Drug Co, 


Write for Catalogue to— 


D. NORWELL & SON, 
Perth 


This Month when 
the Holidays come 


——NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ BOOTs 


The finest leather obtainable, distinctive cut, 

expert workmanship, and exquisite finis hing 
combine to make Norwell’s thoroughly good 
boots for outdoor winter wear, 

The perfect shape, pliable uppers and flexible 
soles give entire foot comfort : dz amp and cold 
cannot penetrate the tough-wearing leather. 


Norwell Boots 
sturdy yet light-weig! 
ing, and exclusive) 


smart in line. 


The Lady’s 
“Canadian Blucher' 


Black or brown, Uppers 
of waterproof calfskin. 
inches high in the legs; 


double soles; distinc. 
tive boot built for hard 
wear. 65/6 
The Lady’s 


‘Kenmore’ Boot 
Of special quality a 
merit Military style 
upper, plain toe -caps 
uppers Of unlined 
waterproof calfskin, always 
remaining soft, pliant, 
flexible and 
52/6 
Made to orde r 
Orders sent post free in Br 
; postage abroad extra. 
Guarantee 
money  refunce 
if not entirely 
satisfied. 


Nerwells 
‘Perth’ Boots 


“Direct from Scotland ”’ 


Scotland 
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is all that a gift should be. 


AT PRE-WAR PRICES | 


Gifts for 


Christmas 


HEN you give a “SWAN” Fount- 

\¢ pen it isthe same as giving a personal 
servant for life. Twenty years’ 
constant use is a common record. More- 
over,a “SWAN” is such a practical thing 
to give from other standpoints. Its use- 
fulness cannot be questioned—it can be as 
pretty as your choice and purse will admit, 
and it’s so suitable to everyone. It is easy 
to send—the nib may be exchanged if not 
suited to the recipient’s hand, and a 
printed guarantee of service goes with 


every 


O! ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
Catalogue post free. 
MABIE, TODD & LTD, 

79 & So High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


7 Cheapside, 2og & Regent St., W.r., London; vchange 
, Ma er; P; Zurich, Svdney, Toronto, &c. | don Factory 
Weston SE \ iate House —Mabie, Todd & Co, Inc, 


New York aud Clucago. 
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Food Value 


Food to- day is so 
expensive that you 
should buy the food 
which affords greatest 
nourishment and 
health-building 
energy. staple food 
such as bread merits 
careful consideration 
in this respect. 


(TRADES MARK) 


bread contains more 
nourishment (valuable 
natural protein) than 
any other bread—and it 
is the most digestible 


BREAD KNI 


\ 
He ore is 2 Sensible Gift—something 
y useful that wil last for age > 4 
daily reminder of your th f 
c n Make someone happy 
th 


bos beautiful "Everts or SHEFFIELD MADE 
ce 10’- free t any a 
cont ments and "Xm nas Greetings Catalogue 
or Everbright Table Cutlery freeon 
Derr. A St., Lo 


AND NERVOUSNESS CURED COMPLETELY 


lf you are nervous in company, if vou redden ups 
spoken to by strar r suy f r Dashfulness ; 
causing you to “miss golden oppor eS in social 
business: life, re is a 2 Guarantes : 
cure « t nd ermanent “By My Sy stem f Treatne 
vou car ertainly be r one weak in vou 
home. Svster ears oO 
Blushing, Sashfainess is Ti midity t 
ves vou perfec t nerve nd self “confi idence. Dez 
Blushing, Timidity, Nerveor Heart Weakness Tite 
urs of My Svstem i > Home Tre tn 
: FREE privately w th booklet ‘The Power to W 
on The urver, dd 


s. DEAN, Lta., 2 All Saints Rd.,8t. Annes-on Sea 


the Guarantee of 
over BRITISH 
1000 


aa re resents 


Wh herever itis 
foun id upon 

mesicines drugs or 
Chem Cai preparat ons 


Carr eS aSSu rance 


of SAFETY ano SATISFACTION 


16, 36, & 86, trom 
THE ON” SPECIFICS CO. LTD. 
(Det 0) 36 & 37 Cock Lane, London, E.C. 
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ne World Chernisin 
UNITED [CHEMISTS] ASSOCIATION |LIMITEO 
” 
ae 
ha COUT, SCIATICA, LUMBACO, ao. FOR 
RHEUMATISME 


ORDER 
TO-DAY 


EVERYWEEK 


Greck, Histery, Sp 
French, Latin, 1: 
Busin and C 
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The 
Open Door 


to Success 


A liberal education is 
placed within the grasp 
of every ambitious man 
and woman, however 
humble or high their 
station in life, by the 
publication of Cassell’s 
New Popular Educator, 
an entirely new work 
with a familiar name. 
By its aid the stiffest examination 
can be faced confidently, the most 
tormidable obstacles to success re- 
moved. Youcan increase vourearn- 
ing powers fourfold ; can become a 
power, a personality ; can lift vour- 
self out ot the rut of common things 


blind. 


» how 


All booksellers and newsagents, price 
10d. net. Specimen copy, Part 1, post 
free, on receipt of 10d. in stamps. 4pp. 
rrospectus post free. Back numbers of 
all newsagents or booksellers. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE. LONDON, E.C.4. 


CASSELLS 


EDUCATOR 


: 
Cop J \ Ga 
; 
: 
3 
Russian, 
The Theory of Art 
108 Enghsk Language 
Physiolsgy, Ca: 
The Theory of Ma: : 
Sea. Enghsk Literature 
Botany, Sound, Ligiz 
and Heat 
Geography, Mathematics 
B &-keeping 
Electricity and Magneti 
Philosophy, Chemistry Glance at the list of subjects; sedi wide 
ins range and ask yourself if it is not wor 
Econ a week, some little ofmrour spare 
ein Public Speaking Pas 
Practical Drawinz ana 
OF 
= | 
: 
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OF ALL BODJKSELLERS OF ALL LIBRARIES i 
ETHEL 
NEW BOOK ue 


The Tidal Wave 


AND OTHER STORIES. a 
Just Published. Price 7 = net. 


4 


Written with all Miss Dell's accustomed charm and _ power. 


ORDER THIS BOOK AT ONCE se 
TO ENSURE A COPY os 


33 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS OF ALL LIBRARIES 


GERTRUDE 


NEW NOVEL 


The Veldt Trail 


24 Just Published. Price 7/= net. 


928 


4 


3 


i A typical story by this gifted writer, of Ty 

ay great charm, with vivid insight into 28 
ihe human nature. Full of the i 


romance of the Veldt, and Rte 


written with feeling T 


and power. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS5 


: PUBLISHED BY CASSELL & CO., LTD. 
CASSELL’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


1.0 Pictures in Colour and Black-and-White TJllustrations. Cloth gilt. 

| 7s. 6d. net 

Picture boards, 6s. net 

Tus favourite Annual is better this year than ever. Colour Plates 

‘ give brightness to the pages, while stories and poems by Arthur Applin, 

Peggy Webling, Katharine Tynan, May Byron, Nancy M. Hayes, Agnes 

1 M. Miall, Christine Chaundler, and Ethel Talbot make it a veritable feast 
. of delight for any child. 


: LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS VOLUME 


Profusely Tilustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. Cloth silt. 7s. 6d. net 
Paper boards, 6s. 6d. net 

i Two fine serials, an adventure story, a school story, and numerous short 


stories interspersed with hundreds of illustrations make this one of the 
* best volumes this year. 


ii THE BRITISH GIRL’S ANNUAL 


With 4 Colour Pictures and a profusion of other Illustrations. 


6s. net 


OUR WONDERFUL NAVY 


x Story told by JOHN S. MARGERISON 
Bw) Pictuves in Colour and Black-and-White by CHARLES DFE Lacy. 160 pages 
TT} $ Colour Plates and 12 Half-tones. Extra Crown gto. 6s. net 


Not merely a book of the naval war, but a book that tells you also of 
the making of a seaman, the making of an officer, and the making of 
the Navy. The book has been designed on new lines, and skould appeal 
to every boy—and girl—who has a desire to know of what manner 
a thing is the Great Silent Service that holds the Seas and keeps Britain 
i inviolate. The finest picture and story book this year. 


: THE BOY’S BOOK OF THE OPEN AIR 


Edited by ERIC WOOD 
With 8 Colour and 32 Half-tone Plates. 7s. 6d. net 
= § Every boy has in him the desire for an open-air life, but there are al! too 
xe few who appreciate it when they get it. This book is written with the 
1 idea of giving boys—and girls—such knowledge as will enable them to fill 
He i every hour in the *‘ great outdoors" with interest and amusement. 


a ALL ABOUT TREASURES OF THE 


SS EARTH sty Freperick A. TALBOT 7s. 6d. net 


Ix this book is told, not only the story of gold, but the more homely 
minerals that are really of much more importance to us in our daily life, 
such as coal, copper, tin, salt, sulphur, the rare earths, oil, and, in fact, 
every substance that is wrested from beneath the earth's crust, 


i Juvenile List sent Post Free on request by Cassell & Co., Ltd., 
Londen, E.C.4. 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
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;-LEARN 


Electrical 
Engineering 


The Big-Money Earning Profession 


Every branch of this trade is full of opportunities ; men 
are wanted for wireless, for central station work, for the 
manufacturing branches—in fact, every phase of the 
industry is calling for expert men. You can learn 
‘* Electrical Engineering’ from the new fortnightly serial 
of that name. Parts 1 and 2 now ready, 10d. net per 
Part. Complete in 14 parts. 


Increase your earning capacity by acquiring knowledge. Learn how 
to do things. Learn electricity and thus make your bid for success, 
Every copy of “Electrical Engineering” that you 
read means one more step forward in your march 
towards independence and prosperity. 


Of all booksellers and newsagents, price 10d., or 
specimen copy of Part 1 will be sent, post free, 
on receipt of 10d. in stamps to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
All booksellers and newsagents will supply 
back numbers. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


Circuits and Conductors— 
Primary and Secondary Cells 
- Magnetism — Instruments 
and Testing — Alternating 
Currents Dynamos and Mo- 
tors — Lighting -- Switchgear 
— Transmission and Distri 
bu'ion — Electrical Troubles 
Telegraphy — Telephony 
klectro Deposition. 


Order from gour News- 
agent or SBookseller 


by TO-DAY 


Every Fortnight, 10d. net. 
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MACHINE STROPPER 


SILVER-PLATED CLEMAK 
N ASE WITH SEVEN BLADES 


716 


TO STROP—MOMENT TO CLEAN 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO, 56 KINGSWAY. LONDON, W.C2 


COMBINATION OUTFIT | 
IMPLETE IN CASE WITH H STROP 
15/- 5/6 
MINUTE | 
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Milkmaid 


Made in England by the Proprietors 
of Nestlé’s Milk and sold everywhere 


Leaves no “ Grounds” for Complaint 
mst Lie and most economical cottes stainable. 
neither sugar nor milk you simply beilin walter 
ready im a trice the finest cotfee you evel tasted. 
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